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Foundling, (6 W-P), originated by Carncairn Daffodils, won 
the White Ribbon, Fowlds Meda! and Olive Lee Memorial 
Trophy in Memphis, 1986. (Shryoc photo.) 


AN EXASPERATING, EXHAUSTING, ULTIMATELY 

EXCITING SEASON 

Mrs. Herman L. McKenzie, Madison, Mississippi 

Henry Mitchell, the Washington Post gardener/columnist, summed 
up the 1986 season succinctly: “The daffodils were a mess., .some of them 
only lasted three days.” 

Mitchell, an after-dinner speaker at the 1983 Williamsburg convention, 
grows and loves daffodils. One thing he luou/cf have approved about this 
season was his #1 all-time favorite Ceylon winning the Gold Ribbon at the 
Nashville Show. 

Henry Mitchell may be a fine gardener and a dedicated daffodil grower, 
but I can fell he’s no exhibitor. There are a couple of secrets he doesn’t 
know. 
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GRIPSHOVER 


He must not know, for instance, all the things we can do with the 
mental trug basket of exhibiting tricks we’ve acquired by eavesdropping 
or notetaking or simply asking successful strangers at shows just how they 
manage—the cutting early before red-cups burn, the waiting just four 
more hours for the green to fade from the back of a white bloom, the 
face-washing and refrigerating and frequent misting, the two-and-twenty 
tricks of safely transporting fragile flowers. 

THE WEATHER THAT WAS, AND WASN’T 

Roberta Watrous, awards chairman at the Washington show, detailed 
the weather that exasperated Henry Mitchell about the daffodils. “We had 
a very early season; some very hot days were followed by some very cold, 
then heavy rains and wind, the week of the show.” 

Nor was she alone in her comments. “Probably the worst spring weve 
ever had, with no rain.” wrote Alice Wray Taylor from Nashville, “and then 
a deep freeze damaged most of our open blooms,” From Oxford, 
foreshadowing Memphis conditions for the convention, Mrs. Will Hickman 
pointed out, “An unusually dry winter and an unseasonable freeze about a 
week before the show reduced the number and quality of bloom.” 

Attention was focused upon Deep South weather because the national 
convention show shared these conditions. A long-range looking back, 
however, revealed that most of the country had a rather normal season, 
weather-wise. 


Another secret shared by daffodil optimists always begins “In spite 
of...” or “Considering...” or “Even...” As in, “In spite of a very un- 



Donald King’s Gold Quinn: (top left to right) Dawson City, Borrobol, April Love, POPS 
Legacy, Divine, Golden Vale, Tangent, Cartielot; (second row) Pink Wing, Bethany, 
Imprint, Capitol Hill, North River, Avenger, Chapeau, Ringmaster, (third row) Rival, Lara, 
Quail, Butterscotch, Resplendent, Frostkist, Charity Fair, and Erlicheer. 
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cooperating spring, and a non cooperating maintenance engineer control¬ 
ling the air conditioning, the quality of our flowers was excellent!’ 7 That’s 
H. deShields Henley speaking from Williamsburg. A bit further north, 
according to Margaret Snyder at Princess Anne “Even with the dry 
summer last year, and the freezing temperature on the first few days of 
spring, the specimens were admirable.” And from the West Coast, 
Marilyn Howe says of the LaCanda show, “It was a good show, 
considering the exceptionally early season and the late show date.” 

In fact, Californians seem adept at looking on the bright side, “An 
exceptionally early season put the peak of bloom at our very early show 
date, and contributed to a larger than usual show,” noted Lorraine 
Possum in Fortuna. 

And when all the reports were in, 1986 goes in the record books with 
22,229 blooms entered not a rainy Williamsburg of 1983, to be sure, but a 
very good season, indeed. 

The national convention show in Memphis led the ADS in number of 
blooms staged, 1591, followed by the traditionally excellent Virginia 
shows, the Gloucester show with 1401, and the Tidewater show in 
Will iamsburg wi t h 1331. Also topping t he 1000 mark were G reenwich wit h 
1172 and Columbus with 1009. Three usually smaller shows made very 
impressive showings this season, as the New England Regional in Dublin, 
New Hampshire, exhibited 902 blooms and For tuna, California, and 
Scoltsburg, Indiana, both had 868, 

A TRIO OF TRAVELING EXHIBITORS 


There’s another secret which should comfort nail-biting show chairmen, 
the comforting thought that Somebody Will Come, Somebody always 
does come, from far and sometime unexpected points of the compass,, to 



Mrs. Link's Gold Watrous: (back row) Link #677A ( Snipe, Mite, Candlepower, Pledge, Link 
75-A, Link #1368; (front row) Pico bianco, Pequenita, and N. Watien. 
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save the show when we’ve almost given up. 

This syndrome works in all sections of the country and in all parts of 
the season. Ending her report on the first show of 1986 in Fortuna, 
Lorraine Fossum said, “Dedicated exhibitors Nancy and Jerry Wilson, 
Jack Romine, Robert Spotts, and Janice Moyers traveled almost 300 miles 
one way in very stormy weather to enter our show and we THANK them 
very much.” 

The distance traveled wasn’t as far, but the relief was equally evident in 
Roberta Watrous’ thank-you note from Washington, “Our show was 
smaller than usual, but the quality was high, thanks largely to Marie 
Bozievich, Frances Armstrong, and Fran Lewis.” 

Nowhere were daffodils and exhibitors from a distance more welcomed 
than at the national convention show in Memphis. Always a convention at 
what B.Y. Morrison once referred to as “the outposts of daffodil 
civilization” is tricky. Do you keep to your regular show date, or go 
forward to encourage visitors? I’ve seen the results before, late freezes in 
the Memphis area, twice, early hot weather north of Philadelphia. 

But just when everyone thinks, “it won’t be much of a show,” 
Somebody Always Comes. 

This year they came, from South Carolina and Delaware, from 
Washington and Nashville, from Virginia and Arkansas, from all parts of 
California, and most of all, from Indiana. 

Of all this year’s winners, in all thirty-four shows, three accomplished 
something very special. Each of them won at least one big award at the 
national show, and all of them won at least a dozen major ADS awards in 
at least four different shows: Helen Link, from Indiana, Robert Spotts, 
from California and Libby Frey, also from Indiana. 

Helen Link, in the 1986 season, set a mark that will be hard to match, 
ever. She won 29 ADS awards in seven different shows including five 
awards at the national convention show. The simplest way to sum it up is 
to say that she didn’t win a Quinn Ribbon, and she didn’t win a 
Throckmorton. She won everything else, at least once. 

Probably the most appreciated award for Helen was the Gold Watrous 
in Memphis. Equally impressive were the four Miniature Gold Ribbons 
and a Miniature White, plus four Rose Ribbons and two Miniature Rose 
awards for her own seedlings. Added to this were the New Zealand award 
at the convention show, the Bronze at the Midwest Regional, two Silver 
Ribbons, two Gold Ribbons, three White Ribbons, three Red-White-and- 
Blues, three Lavenders, and one each Maroon, Green, and Purple. 

Wow! 

Robert Spotts won 15 awards at four shows, including the Red-White- 
and-Blue at Memphis convention show, and in the three California shows, 
two Silvers, two Greens, two other Red-White-and Blues, two Golds, two 
Whites, and one each Purple, Maroon and Lavender. 

Libby Frey won a dozen awards in five shows, including the difficult 
Harry Tuggle award at the Naitonal Convention Show. She tallied two 
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Silvers, two Greens, a Gold, a White, a Purple, a Red-White-and Blue, a 
Lavender, a Miniature Gold, and a Miniature White. 

THE QUINN MEDAL 

1986 was a rather good year for Quinn entries. A Gold Quinn medal 
was awarded to Donald King at the national convention show in Memphis, 
while Harold McConnell won his first Quinn, a silver medal at the 
Cincinnati show, and repeated with a Quinn Ribbon given to former 
winners of this highly-coveted ADS award with his collection of 24 blooms 
from at least five divisions at the Indianapolis show. 

Mrs. Marvin Andersen, at Wilmington and Chanhassan, and Mrs. 
John Bozievich, in Washington and in Baltimore, won a pair of Quinn 
Ribbons each, with collections which exemplified Mrs. Bozievich’s oft- 
stated goal of showing the public the most beautiful daffodils, old and new, 
which are available. 

Donald King’s gold-medal entry focused upon elegant and colorful new 
flowers such as Pop’s Legacy, Resplendent, North River, Divine, Frost- 
kist, Golden Vale, Imprint, Rival, and Pink Wing; he added a few older 
flowers, such as a delightful Erlicheer, which skeptics said would doom the 
entry in the eyes of judges. Skeptics, fortunately, are often wrong. 

McConnell’s two Quinns both included Wetherby, Dress Circle, 
Highfield Beauty, and Merlin. In Cincinnati he also featured Silent Valley, 
Achduart, Heartthrob, Starwar, and Ice Wing, while he focused upon 
Scarlet Thread, Fragrant Rose, New Day, White Tie, and Shadow in 
Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Bozievich used Vapor Trail and Ferndown in both of her Quinn 
Ribbon winners, adding Apostle, Guiding Light, Creag Dubh, Quasar, 
Pink Silk, and Backchat in Washington, and Verwood, Soledad, Verve, 
Shadow, and Killearnan in Baltimore. Her'Golden ’dc5y"which won thfc 
Gold Ribbon in Washington was a special crowd pleaser. 

One argument put forth in favor of the cultivar show is that the public 
will see a greater number of beautiful flowers. Kathy Andersen, with 
winning Quinn ribbon entries in both of these shows, certainly achieved 
that goal. Outstanding blooms in her Wilmington collection were Copper- 
field, Silver Convention, Celtic Gold, Ballindaloch, Crenelet, Sputnik, and 
Guiding Light. The center of attention in the Chanhassan grouping were 
cultivars such as Orange Wonder, Coldbrook, Safari, Moon Rhythm, 
Lollipop, Raspberry Rim, Golden Halo, Florida Manor, Petrel, and Bold 
Lad. 

Six other ADS members won Quinn Ribbons during the 1986 season, 
Marie Hartman’s entry in Chambersburg, termed “exceptional” by Mary 
Craig, defeated three other fine collections. She blended the new such as 
Crenelet, Homestead, Kudos, and Intrigue, with the elegant old standards 
such as Sweetness, Daviot, Ariel, Matador, and Aircastle, tied together 
with those winners for all seasons, Golden Aura, Rainbow, Camelot, and 
Broomhill. 
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Wells Knierim won a Quinn Ribbon in Cleveland with an entry 
featuring smaller blooms. He teamed Elizabeth Ann, Backchat, Shuttle¬ 
cock, Pink Angel, and Hawkeye, with Scorcerer, Gracious Lady, 
Limehurst, Obsession and Crenet. 

Robert Spotts' Quinn Ribbon collection in Fortuna was small and 
delightful—Itzim, Indian Maid, Backchat, Akepa, Perky, Arish Mell, and 
Catbird. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank, in Atlanta, and Mrs. Harold Stanford, in 
Nashville, blended the old and the new. The Franks used First Frost, Sir 
Ivor, Seafarer, and Asteroid, set against Preamble, Trevithian, and 
Ballygarvey. Sally Stanford mixed Lara, Starmount, Pol Dornie, Saucy, 
and Phalarope with Bethany, Arctic Gold, Pretty Miss, and Rippling 
Waters. 

The last Quinn Ribbon of 1986 went to Mrs. John T. Haskell at the 
Dublin show. Her striking array of newer cultivars included Explosion, 
Ringing Bells, Vers Libre, Late Snow, Poiewe, Pismo Beach, Desert Rose, 
and Ice Cap. 



Mrs. Link’s Miniature Rose Ribbon Winner, 
#677-A 


Eve Robert son’s #320-A, winner of the 
Grant E. Mifsch Trophy. 
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THE WATROUS MEDAL 


Winners of the Watrous class were few but outstanding in 1986, 
coming only in the first half of the season. Mrs. Goethe Link won the Gold 
Watrous medal in the national show in Memphis with Pequenita, Snipe, 
Pico Blanco, Tete-a-Tete, Hummingbird, Candlepower, Mite, Pledge, N. 
watieri, and three of her own seedling miniatures. 

The Watrous medal is given to a collection of twelve miniature 
daffodils representing at least three divisions. Mrs. John Payne Robinson 
won the silver Watrous medal in Williamsburg, using Segovia, Pixie’s 
Sister, Pango, Xit and Yellow Xit, Quince, April Tears, Hawera, Minnow, 
Sundial, N. jonquilh, and that other miniature which had a very good year, 
Paula Cottell. 

Mrs. Link won a silver Watrous Ribbon in Scottsburg, with four of the 
species, N. juncifolius, N. scarberulus, N. rupicola, and N. cana/icufafus, 
plus Sea Gift, Snipe, Kenellis, Minnow, Jumblie, Xit, and Yellow Xit. 

Mrs. Raymond Lewis’ Watrous winner, a silver ribbon awarded at the 
Gloucester show, included Pequenita, Snipe, Sundial, Quince, Segovia, 
Rosaline Murphy, N. 6u/bocod/um conspicuus, N. watieri t N. cyclamineus, 
N. wiUkommii, and N. triondus albus. 

THE BRONZE RIBBON 

In a normal year, the Bronze Ribbon is the rarest of all ADS awards. 
Given only in regional shows, it is presented to the winning collection of 
twelve vases of three cultivars. 1986 was quite normal with only three 
Bronze Ribbons being awarded. 

Mrs. Harold Stanford won the Bronze Ribbon at the Southeast 
Regional Show in Atlanta with a trio of 6’s—Perky, Rapture, and Bushtit, 
plus an array of lovely 2’s—Golden Joy, Butterscotch, Golden Aura, 
Amber Castle, Loch Hope and Suede. 

Mrs. William Mackinney had a Bronze Ribbon winner at the Northeast 
Regional in Chambersburg which included Intrigue, Leonaine, Innis Beg, 
Bluebird, Resplendent, Highlite, Balvenie and Loch Garvie. 

The most unique Bronze winner was staged by Mrs. Goethe Link at 
the Midwest Regional in Indianapolis. Her entry included seven divisions: 
small doubles Bridal Crown and Erlicheer, tazetta Angelique, poet Phebe, 
the new 6’s Golden Wings and Lavender Lass, the rare new jonquil 
Roberta Watrous, and two Link seedlings, #6598 (Matador * N. jonquilla), 
and #2470 (Green Hill * N. friandrus albus). 

.. . ONLY AT THE NATIONAL 

Any ribbon stamped with “ADS National Show” is special. Seven ADS 
members shared this particular pleasure in 1986. Roberta Watrous won 
the John and Betty Larus award for the second consecutive season, this 
year with a trio of her seedling #666-23, a 2 Y-Y (Little Gem x a small poet). 
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Eve Robertson’s vase of three #320-A, a 2 Y-Y (Playboy * Bethany) was 
awarded the coveted Grant E. Mitsch trophy for standard seedlings. The 
exquisite bloom of Foundling staged by Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank, won 
both the Matthew Fowlds silver medal for the best named cyclamineus, 
and the Olive W. Lee trophy for the best bloom from Divisions 5, 6, and 7. 
An intriguing footnote: Foundling’s greatest competition was another 6 
entered by the Franks, an unnamed and un numbered white Coleman 
seedling whose origin and acquisition Kitty and Dick can’t remember, but 
whose beauty was a show-stopper. 

The Franks also won the fragile pleasure of the Northern Ireland 
award with Drenagh, Leslie Hill, Top of the Hill, Dewpond, and 
Downpatrick, while the Carncairn trophy went to Mrs. Paul Gripshover 
for Standfast, Cabra, Early Mist, Sea Fever, and Queenscourt. Mrs. 
Marvin Andersen’s quintet of Joanne, Baradoc, Dear Me, Prado, and 
First Frost won the Australian award, while Mrs. Goethe Link’s delightful 
small entry of Tracey, Trena, Tinker Bell, David Bell, and White Spray was 
the winner of the New Zealand award. Mrs. David Frey won the Harry 
Tuggle Trophy for a collection of twelve vases of three daffodils, including 
Whitecaps, First Frost, Churchman, Canasta, Pink Isle, Surfside, Snows- 
hill, and Rapture. 


THE GOLD AND THE WHITE 

More than twenty-two thousand blue ribbon daffodils in thirty-four 
shows from Fortuna, California, to Dublin, New Hampshire, from the 
eighth day of March ’til the ninth day of May a mind-boggling mental 
array of beautiful flowers! 

Purbeck, John Blanchard’s 3 W-YYO, was the top individual flower, 
taking Gold ribbons in LaCanada March 22nd and in Wilmington on April 
18, plus White ribbons in Cincinnati and in Columbus the next ten days. 

Seven other daffodil cultivars won at least two top honors. The 7 Y-O 
Stratosphere won White Ribbons for the best vase-of three in Fortuna on 
March 18 and in Chanhasan on May 4, answering convincingly any who 
might have tabbed it simply a garden flower after its Wister nomination. 

Other double winners were Gull, a late-season show-stopper with a 
Gold ribbon for best of show in Cincinnati and a White in Greenwich; 
Daydream, a cross-country winner with a White in Walnut Creek and a 
Gold in Greenwich; a white-flowered midseason winner, Ashmore, 
winning a White Ribbon in Washington and taking the Gold Ribbon a few 
days later in Chambersburg; Chiloquin, awarded a pair of Whites in 
Cleveland and in Louisville; Enniskillen, taking the White Ribbon in Short 
Hills, the Gold in Dublin; and Inverpolly, with a pair of Golds in 
Indianapolis and in Chanhassan. 

Exhibitors winning Gold and/or White Ribbons in at least two shows, 
in addition to the triumphant triumvirate of Link and Spotts and Frey, 
were the Richard Franks with the Gold Ribbon in Atlanta, and the White 
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Ribbon both in Memphis and in Nashville; Mrs. Harold Stanford, taking 
the White in Atlanta and the Gold in Memphis; Mrs. John Bozievich with 
two Golds, in Washington and in Baltimore; Mrs. Marvin Andersen, with a 
pair of Whites, in Wilmington and Columbus; and Leone Low, with the 
Gold and the White in Cincinnati, as well as the Gold in Mansfield. 

Gold and White Ribbon winners for 1986 include (name, place, 
opening date, and sponsoring club, winning cultivar, Gold, White, and 
winning exhibitor; 

SHOW CULTIVAR EXHIBITOR 

Fortuna Garden Club, Seedling #86-8 G Jack Romine 

Foriuna, California; Stratosphere 7 Y-Q W Christine Kemp 

3 8; 868 

Dallas no show report 

Mississippi State Show, Arbar 2 W O G Leslie Anderson 

Central Miss. Daffodil Golden Vale 1 Y-GYY W TedSnazelle 

Society. Clinton; 3 15; 492 

Pacific Regional, Northern Homestead 2 W-W G Robert Spot Is 

Calil, Daffodil Society, Daydream 2 Y W W Robert Spotts 

Walnut Creek; 3 15; 433 

Arkansas State, Arkansas Canisp2W-W G Mrs. T E. Bentley 

Daffodil Society, Little Golden Aura 2 Y-Y W Mr. Mrs. R.C, Butler 

Ruck; 3 16. 600+ 


Southeast Regional, Fiery Flame 2 O K G Mr. Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr 

Georgia Daffodil Society. Suede 2 Y W W Mrs. H E. Stanford 

Atlanta; 3 22; 621 



Golden Halo (left) and Fire Raiser (right) popular new culfivars. 
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Southern California 

Daffodil Society, 

LaCanada; 3/22; 443 

Purbeck 3 W-YYO G 
Papua 4 Y Y W 

Robert Spotfs 

Robert Spotts 

Oxford Garden Club, 
Oxford, Mississippi; 

3/27; 416 

Beige Beauty 3 Y-Y G 
Saberwing 5 W W W 

Duke Goza 

Mrs, R.L, Young 

Middle Tennessee Daffodil 
Society, Nashville; 

3/29; 421 

Cey lon 2 Y 0 G 

Falstaff 2 Y R W 

Mr./Mrs. Horton Frank 

Mr./Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr 

North Carolina State, 
Garden Council, 

Chapel Hill; 3/29; 529 

April Love 1 W-W G 
CassatallWW W 

George Doak 

Elise Cheeseborough 

National Convention Show, 
Garden Study Club of 
\ lernando, Memphis, 

Tenn.; 4/3; 1591 

New Penny 3 Y Y G 
Foundling 6 W-P W 

Mrs. Harold Stanford 

Mr./Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr. 

Somerset Country Garden 
Club, Princess Anne, 
Maryland; 4/5; 537 

Grand Monarque 8 

W-Y G 

Broomhill 2 W-W W 

Mrs. George C. Coulbourn 

Mrs. N.T Whittington, Jr. 

Garden Club of 

Gloucester, Virginia 

4/5; 1401 

Rainbow 2 W WWP G 
Jetfire6YR W 

Lee Dickinson 

Mrs. R. S. Brown, Jr. 

Indiana Daffodil 

Growers South; 

Scottsburg; 4/11; 868 

Euphony 2 Y-Y G 
Resplendent 2 Y-R W 

Mrs. David Frey 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Tidewater Daffodil 

Society, Williamsburg, Va,; 
4/12; 1331 

Mitsch sdlg. D 33-27 G 
Greenholm 2 W GWW W 

John Tarver, Jr. 

Joseph Stettinius 

Kentucky State; 

Louisville, 4/15; 507 

Suave3YY G 

Chiloquin 1 Y-W W 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mrs. David Frey 

Upperville Garden Club, 
Upperville, Va.; 4/17; 260 

Shearwater 2 Y WWY G 
Shearwater 2 Y-WWY W 

Carolyn Girffith 

Mrs. Robert Gillespie 

Northeast Regional; 

Delaware Daffodil Society; 
Wilmington; 4/18; 523 

Purbeck 3 W YYO G 
Constancy 2 Y-Y W 

Handy Hatfield 

Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

London Town Public House 
and Gardens Show, 
Edgewater, Md,; 4/19; 476 

Silken Sails 3 W-WWY G 
Johnnie Walker 3 Y-Y W 

Mrs. John Payne Robinson 
Frank Yazenski 

Southwestern Ohio 

Daffodil Society; 

Cincinnati; 4/19; 784 

Gull 2 W GWW G 

Purbeck 3 W-YYO W 

Leone Low 

Leone Low 
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Adena Daffodil Society, 
Chillieothe, Ohio; 4/19; 735 

Bee Mabley 3 W YYO G 
Bee Mabley 3 W YYO W 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Mrs. James Liggett 

Washington Daffodil 

Society. Washington, D C.; 
4/19; 618 

Golden Joy 2 Y Y G 
Ashmore 2 W W W 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Mrs. Raymond W. Lewis 

Northeast Regional; 

Cham her sburg Garden 

Club, Chambersburg, 

Pa.; 4/22; 721 

Ashmore 2 W W G 
Lemonade 3 Y Y W 

Drury Blair 

Marie Hartman 

Midwest Regional, Indiana 
Daffodil Society. 

Indianapolis; 4/24; 768 

Inverpolly 2 W W G 

Whip poor will 6 Y-Y W 

Harold McConnell 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Maryland Daffodil Society 
Baltimore; 4/23; 1,195 

Park Springs 3 

W WWY G 

Glamourous 2 W Y W 

Mrs. John Bozievich 

Joan George 

Greenwich Daffodil 

Society, Greenwich, 

Conn.; 4/24; 1172 

Daydream 2 Y-W G 

Gull 2 W-GWW W 

Michael Magut 

Mrs. John T. Haskell 

New Jersey Daffodil 

Society, Short Hills; 

4/25; 460 

Resplendent 2 Y-R G 
Enniskillen 3 W R W 

Mrs. W.R, Mackinney 
Mrs. Alma Bender 

Kingwood Daffodil 

Society, Mansfield, 

Ohio; 4/26; 342 

Croila 2 W GWW G 

Pure Joy W Y W 

Leone Low 

Charles Applegate 

Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society, Columbus; 

4 26; 1009 

Fastidious 2 W W G 
Purbeck 3 W-YYO W 

Mrs. Marvin Andersen 
Nancy Gill 

Nantucket Garden Club, 
Nantucket, Massachusetts; 
4/28; 222 

The Benson 2 Y Y G 

Tom Parrish 

Western Reserve Daffodil 
Society, Cleveland; 

4 29; 432 

Gay Kybo 4 W O G 
Chiloquin 2 Y W W 

Mrs, Hubert Bourne 
Lillian Hafely 

Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota; Chanhassan; 

5 4; 257 

Inverpolly 2 W-W G 
Stratosphere 7 Y O W 

Dave Karnstedt 

Dave Karnstedt 

Northern Indiana Daffodil 
Society; Mishawaka; 

5 4; 495 

Oykel 3 W Y G 

Pewee 3 W-GGP W 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

Mrs. Goethe Link 

New England Regional; 
Northern New England 
Daffodil Society, Dublin, 

New Hampshire; 5/9; 902 

Enniskillen 3 W-R G 

Bard 6 Y-Y W 

Ruth Crocker 

Mrs, Wellington Wells, Jr, 
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Conestoga (left) and Whip-poor-will (right) are new and popular. 


THE PURPLE RIBBON 

The ADS Purple Ribbon may be awarded lo any collection of five 
cultivars not eligible for another ADS award. Mostly it is given to a 
collection from a division, from the plethora of 6’s which predominate 
early in March to the array of 9’s which appear when May is really here. 
Thirty-two Purple Ribbons were awarded in 1986. 

Donna Dietsch won the Purple Ribbon in Chiilicothe with a lovely 
quintet, all 2 W-P, which included Precedent, Glen Rothes, Saucy, 
Rainbow, and Judea. 

Ted Snazelle in Clinton, Dan Bellinger in Columbus, and Molly Wiley 
at Nantucket were all Purple winners with red cups from Division 2, using 
such brilliant large-cups as Fireraiser, Fire Flash, Safari, Perimeter, 
Armada, Ring Master, Gunsynd, Loch Lundie, and Irish Light. Bellinger 
won a second Purple Ribbon in Mishawaka. 

Helen Link, the only other exhibitor lo win two Purple Ribbons in 1986, 
staged Division 3’s in Cincinnati and had the only Division 5 Purple winner 
in Louisville. 

Handy Hatfield’s Division 2 Purple Ribbon winner in Wilmington was 
lovely; it included Misty Glen, Silvermere, Gull, Ashmore, and Bluebird; 
while Elise Cheeseborough had impressive large-cup award winner in 
Chapel Hill which featured Highlite, Golden Aura, Capitol Hill, Daydream, 
and Resplendent. Others who won a Purple with Division 2 were Frank 
Yazenski in Gloucester, Mrs. John Bozievich in Washington, Sid DuBose 
in Walnut Creek with a array of his own Division 2 seedlings, and Mrs. T.E. 
Bentley in Little Rock, whose Gold Ribbon winner, Canisp, came from this 
award collection. 
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This year, as in most seasons, several cyclamineus collections took the 
Purple Ribbon. These were staged by Mrs. Harold Stanford in Atlanta, 
Mrs. David Frey in Scottsburg, and Mrs. David Corson in Memphis. Mrs. 
John T. Haskell’s graceful assemblage of 5’s and 6’s, including Lapwing, 
Ice Wings, Foundling, Jovial, and Rapture, was the winner in Greenwich. 

Mrs. Robert Cartwright in Nashville, Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, Jr., 
in Princess Anne, and Patricia M. Crenshaw in Chambersburg, collected 
Purple Ribbon awards for their collection of five jonquil hybrids, using 
fourteen different Division 7 flowers. 

Charles Applegate in Mansfield had the only quintet of doubles to win 
the Purple Ribbon. He staged Heart’s Desire, Eastertide, Gay Song, 
Hawaii, and the Portland convention’s major conversation piece, Androcles. 

Poets prevailed in the late season, with Purple Ribbons going to 
Joseph Stettinius in Baltimore, Christine Hanenkrat in Cleveland, and 
Dave Karnstedt in Chanhassen for Division 9’s. 

Other Purple Ribbon winners in 1986 included Robert Spotts, 
Fortuna; Gerard Wayne, LaCanada; Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, Oxford; 
Anne Donnell Smith, Edgewater; Harold McConnell, Indianapolis; Michael 
Magut, Short Hills; and Dianne Mrak, in Dublin. 

THE RED-WHITE-AND-BLUE-RIBBON 

The American Daffodil Society’s Red-White and-Blue Ribbon is awarded 
to collections of five cultivars from American hybridizers. Of this season’s 
26 winning entries, nine used their own seedling daffodils. 

Ted Snazelle’s winning entry in Clinton illustrated his major hybridizing 
goal reverse bicolors which will thrive in his Deep South heat and 
humidity. Sid DuBose’s winner in Walnut Creek was a striking assemblage 
of Division 2 parentage. Meg Yerger won in Baltimore with a quintet of her 
poet seedlings, and John Reed was the winner in Indianapolis with five of 
his seedlings, two with Easter Moon parentage, two from Merlin * Estrella 
crosses. John Tarver, at the Gloucester show, was the other 1986 
exhibitor winning with five of his own hybridizing. Helen Link and Robert 
Spotts were the three-time winners of the Red White-and-Blue award; 
each used at least one of his own seedlings. 

Bill Pannill’s sense of humor was greatly missed at the national 
convention show, not to mention his guitar. His seedlings and intro¬ 
ductions, however, were very much with us throughout the season. 
Twelve of the twenty-six winners of the Red-White-and-Blue ribbon this 
spring included Pannill daffodils. 

Tarver’s quintet of winning seedlings included three which resulted 
from the use of Pannill seedlings as a pollen parent. David Cook in Atlanta, 
Mrs. Harold Stanford in Nashville, and Frances Armstrong in Chambers¬ 
burg used Homestead in their Red-White-and-Blue winner. Mrs. Armstrong 
also won in Washington with a collection which featured Pannill’s High 
TeaandTuckahoe. In addition, McNairy’s striking2 Y-Y, Lyles, appeared 
in both Armstrong winners. 
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Robert Spotts, who won in LaCanada, Fortuna, and the national show 
in Memphis, used Pannill’s charming little Jingle Bells twice, and Jingle 
Bells also appeared in the late-season winner of Mrs. Goethe Link at 
Mishawaka, along with Ivory Gull, Tutu, Lemon Tree, and two Link 
seedlings. Handy Hatfield’s brilliantly colored winner at the Columbus 
show included Pannill’s Indian Maid, along with Rio Dell, Akepa, Lalique, 
and Hawkeye. Mrs. David Frey, winning in Louisville, added Indian Maid 
to Mitsch’s Gull and three American-bred Division 7’s, Stratosphere, 
Circuit, and the Link newcomer, Roberta Watrous. 

Mrs. E.T. Cato, at Princess Anne, used Pannill’s Highlite, plus Grant 
Mitsch’s April Charm and his new introduction Yellow Festivity. Mrs. 
John T. Haskell, who won the Red-White-and Blue at Dublin and also at 
the Greenwich show, used Pannill’s Lara at the latter show, and Bill 
Bender’s Conestoga in both. 

Other Red-Whiteand-Blue winners for the current season were 
Sandra Solomon in Williamsburg, Mrs. Marvin Andersen in Wilmington, 
Curtis Tolley in Chillicothe with an entry that cut across four divisions, 
M.L. Geddes in Nantucket, Lillian Hafely in Cleveland, and Dave 
Karnstedt with an all-poet winner at Chanhassan. 

THE MAROON RIBBON 

The Maroon ribbon is awarded to the winning collection of five reverse 
bi-color daffodils. A dozen years ago, Daydream, the cornerstone cultivar 
of this class, would have appeared in more than half of the winning groups. 
This season, it was featured in only seven of the nineteen. Many exhibitors 
staged four of the classics for this category, such as Bethany, Honeybird, 
Nazareth, Rushlight, Lunar Sea, and of course, Daydream, but then 
added a brand-new reverse, such as this season’s ‘sleeper”, Limehurst, a 
1982 Bloomer introduction, a 2 YW-Y which has Daydream for a seed 
parent. 

Ted Snazelle’s Maroon winner at the Clinton show consisted of five of 
his own seedlings, involving years of crosses involving not only Daydream 
but also Honeybird, Nazareth, and White Gold. 

A Maroon winner consisting of five jonquil hybrids was considered 
daring ten years ago. It’s still a rare thing, but this year Louise and Tommy 
Dunn won the Maroon Ribbon at the national convention show with Chat, 
Dickcissel, Mockingbird, Pipit, and Verdin. Mrs. Marvin Andersen’s set of 
7’s which won the Maroon at Chanhassen was delightful, including Life, 
Step Forward, Intrigue, Dickcissel, and New Day. 

Tantalizing mixes of larger and smaller flowers won for Mrs. John 
Bozievich, who took the Maroon Ribbon in Baltimore with Intrigue, Lark, 
Citron, Chiloquin, and Mitsch sdlg. #40-13-1, and Mrs. John Haskell in 
Dublin, who staged Rapport and Golden Halo with Daydream, Pipit and 
Canary, as well as Handy Hatfield, who combined Coldbrook, Chiloquin 
and Chelan with Step Forward and Intrigue for a winner in Columbus, 
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Maroon winners which rely upon Divisions 1 and 2 were also crowd 
pleasers in quite a few of this season’s shows. Mrs. Johannes 
Krahmer used Limehurst, Gin and Lime, Grand Prospect, Avalon and 
Rich Reward to win in Wilmington. Mrs. R.L. Armstrong also chose Gin 
and Lime and Rich Reward, plus Canemah, Rushlight and Sweet Prince, 
for a Washington award winner. Mrs. Raymond Lewis' Gloucester 
Maroon winner of Cairngrom, Dawnlight, Big John, Daydream and 
Chelan, was elegant. The Scottsburg Maroon collection of Mrs. Goethe 
Link, including I .imehurst, Parody, Lavalier, Pastorale, and Drumnabreeze, 
was termed "’superb”. 

Other exhibitors winning a Maroon Ribbon this season included 
Robert Spotts, Fortuna; Mrs. W.B, Mayes, Little Rock; David Cook, 
Atlanta; Mrs. Thomas W. Avent, Oxford; Mrs. E.T. Cato, Princess Anne; 
Cathy Riley, Greenwich; Michael Magut, Short Hills; and Charles 
Wheatley, Mishawaka. 


THE GREEN RIBBON 

Diversity was the keynote of winning Green Ribbon entries in 1986. 
Hall as hard as a Quinn entry, the Green calls for twelve flowers from 
three divisions. 

Mrs. David Frey won in Scottsburg with a dozen from seven different 
divisions, Golden Aura and Tahiti, Phantom and Whip poor will, Highfieid 
Beauty and Verona. Four days later, in Louisville, Libby won again, this 
time with six divisions, but not a single flower from Division 2, usually the 
backbone of such a large collection. She chose Highfieid Beauty and 
Whip-poor-will again and included such venerable flowers as Kingscourt 
and Horn of Plenty. 



Matador (left) introduced in 1958, and Arbar, introduced in 1948, arc two reliable old 
favorites that can win. 
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Robert Spotts also won two Green Ribbons, shifting botanical gears in 
a week from the small flowers such as Bunting and Bantam, Explosion and 
Foundling, Widgeon and Jessiman, which keyed a winner in Fortuna, to 
an array of pristine whites such as Homestead, Ice Wings, Silent Valley, 
Snowdrift, Inverpolly, Misty Glen and Androcles which were in his Green 
Ribbon award winner at Walnut Creek. 

The third double winner in this class, Sandra Solomon, staged her 
winners a week apart without repeating a single cultivar. Featured flowers 
for her at Gloucester were Kimmeridge, Ringmaster, Square Dancer, 
Torridon, Gossamer, Salome, and Gin and Lime. At Williamsburg, she 
won a Green with Misty Glen, Fairgreen, Coloratura, Chiloquin, Vulcan 
and Falstaff, to list a sampling. 

Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, the winner at Princess Anne, chose 
all-time winners from Division 2 such as Golden Aura, Camelot, Broomhill, 
Falstaff, and Festivity, with a smattering from five other divisions, Mara, 
Quail, Gossamer, Greenlet, and Irish Luck. For Naomi Liggett in 
Chillicothe, a trio of sixes, Jenny, Chickadee and Whip-poor-will, plus a 
Div. 5, Ruth Haller, and Division 7 Pipit, were set off by the brilliance of 
Irish Light, Shining Light, and Vulcan. 

For Donald Sauvain, the winner of the Green Ribbon in Indianapolis, 
elegant Division 2’s such as Gull, Golden Jewel and Misty Glen, were 
contrasted with exquisite 7’s such as Oryx, Philomath and Canary. In 
Columbus, Handy Hatfield staged jonquil Intrigue, cyclamineus Rival, and 
tazetta Mot Mot with a host of 3’s such as Hawkeye, Painted Desert, 
Oykel, Lancaster, and Achnasheen. 

Michael Magut, winning the Green at Short Hills, juxtaposed 7’s such 
as Wellworth, Curlew and Sweetness with doubles like Bridal Crown, 
Tonga, and White Lion. Near season’s end, Wells Knierim won the Green 
Ribbon in Cleveland with a rainbow of graceful smaller flowers such as 
Elizabeth Ann, Little Lass, Bunting, Bushtit, and Songster. 

Visitors at some shows found the Green Ribbon winner an exciting 
stage for the newest and most elegant cultivars. Gerard Wayne’s Green 
entry at LaCanada included Arctic Char, Gold Convention, Pink Angel, 
and Big Sur, Mrs. Johannes Krahmer, winner at Wilmington, included 
Red Rum, Wakefield, and Grand Prospect. Homestead, Meldrum and 
Creag Dubh were among Mrs. William Mackinney’s choices for her Green 
winner at Chambersburg. 

A striking display of substance and form was the Green Ribbon 
winning collection staged by Mrs. John Bozievich, which included 
Conestoga, Snow Fire, Gold Convention, Killearnan, Wakefield, Arctic 
Char, Falconet, Earthlight, High Society, and Park Springs. 

THE THROCKMORTON RIBBON 

The Throckmorton class seems to be a magnet for the newest of 
cultivars, perhaps appropriate for the newest ADS award, which requires 
flowers from 15 different classifications. 
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The only double winner in the Throckmorton class this spring was 
Mrs. John Bozievich, who won in Washington and in Baltimore, using 
Cotton Candy and Falconet in both shows and staging eight different 
divisions in the Washington entry. Other outstanding cultivars in her 
collections were Ferndown, Golden Vale, Smokey Bear, Limbo, and 
Declare, 

Mrs. William Mackinney won in Chanhassen with a grouping which 
featured Spring Fashion, Lusky Mills, Gold Mine, Spindletop, Dress 
Circle and Flot Toddy. Mrs. Earle MacAusland's Nantucket winner 
focused on Ocean Spray, Hoopoe, Gull, Lemon Tree, Pitta, Vertex, and 
White f ie. The most notable cultivars in Kathryn Culvertson’s Columbus 
collection were Starmount, Spring Tonic, Catbird, Jovial, Birdsong and 
Dewy Rose. 

Leone Low, winner of the Throckmorton in Cincinnati, had a brilliantly 
colored entry which included Lipstick, Quasar, Purbeck, and Apropos. 
Equally colorful was Beverly Barbour’s entry in Atlanta which included 
Firestorm, Rich Reward, Fiery Flame, and Strathkaniard. Frances 
Armstrong's Chambersburg award collection included April Clouds, Mint 
Cup, Fruit Cup and Golden Jewel. Donald Sauvain’s Throckmorton in 
Scottsburg featured Widgeon, Silver Convention, Drumnabreeze, New 
Penny, Yosemile, and Ocean Breeze. Conestoga, Apostle, Golden Vale, 
Imprint, Arndilly and Tuckahoe were representative of the outstanding 
flowers staged by Donald King in the Throckmorton winner ai Williamsburg. 

Donna Dietsch chose a host of Division 3’s (or her Chillicothe winner, 
such as Cool Crystal, Silken Sails, Cairn Tout, Dr. Hugh and Lighthouse. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Frank, in Nashville, and Elise Cheesborough in 
Chapel Hill, featured the flowers from Divisions 4 8, with a special 
fondness for the 6’s. Mrs. E.T. Cato’s Princess Anne winner staged 
flowers from eight different divisions. 

Mrs. Harold Stanford had a specular Throckmorton collection which 



Both Shining Light (left) and Falstaff (right) were introduced more than 25 years ago, and are 
still winning. 
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won this award at the national convention show in Memphis, cultivars 
such as Newport, Golden Vale, Lavalier, New Penny, Golden Joy, Amber 
Castle, Starmount and Suede, along with such charming old favorites as 
Woodvale, Glenwherry, and Cantatrice. 

THE MINIATURE GOLD AND WHITE RIBBONS 

“As always, the Miniature section causes a traffic jam.,,they were 
lovely!” These comments from Margaret Snyder about the Princess Anne 
show were echoed, in different phrases, around the country, from 
Clinton, where Pequenita, seen for the first time, was a show-stopper, to 
Cleveland, where Wells Knierim footnoted his listing of standards which 
stole the show with “...and all the little ones”. 

The #1 exhibitor of miniatures was Mrs. Goethe Link, who won 
Miniature Golds in Scottsburg, Louisville, and Cincinnati, as well as at the 
national convention show in Memphis, also a Miniature White in 
Columbus. 

Five exhibitors were double winners in '86. Mrs. David Frey took the 
Miniature White in Scottsburg, and the Miniature Gold in Indianapolis 
Robert Spotts won Miniature Whites both in Walnut Creek and LaCanada. 
Frank Yazenski had both the Miniature Gold and White in Edgewater, 
plus a Miniature Gold in Columbus, the Miniature White in Cleveland, and 
also in Indianapolis. Mrs. Richard Elwood’s miniatures were especially 
outstanding at season’s end, earning her the Miniature Gold both in 
Greenwich and Short Hills. 

Miniature winners across the country were: (1 Miniature Gold; 3- 
Miniature White) 

SEGOVIA 3 W Y 
Mrs. David Frey. Scottsburg 3 
Carolyn Griffith, Uppervtlle 1, 3 
Mrs. John T. Haskell, Wilmington 3 
Mrs. David Frey, Indianapolis 1 
Mrs. George S. Mott, Greenwich 3 
Mrs Wellington Wells, Jr , Dublin 1 

HAWERA 5 Y Y 

Ted Snazelle, Clinton 3 

Mrs. Walter Thompson, Ailanla 3 

Martha Simpkins, Princess Anne 3 

Mr, and Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr.. Gloucester 3 

Mrs. Ray Dunaway, Louisville 3 

Mrs. James Liggett, Indianapolis 3 

XIT 3 W W 

Robert Spoils, Walnut Creek 3 
Robert Spotts, LaCanada 3 
Duke Goza. Oxford 3 
Marie Hartman, Chambersburg 3 
Mrs Robert A. Cooke, Short Hills 3 
Mrs. Edward Williams, Nantucket 1 
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APRIL TEARS 5 Y Y 
Frank Yazenski, Ldgewater 1, 3 
Peg Macneale, Cincinnati 3 
Dave Karnstedb Chanhassan 1 
Dan Bellinger, Mishawaka 1 

YELLOW XIT 3 W Y 
Mrs. Frank Christian, Memphis 3 
Mrs William F Thomas, Williamsburg 1 
Frank Yazenski, Williamsburg 3 
Mrs R.L. Armstrong, Washington 1 

MINNOW 8 W-Y 

Mrs. Alex Taylor, Nashville 1 

Elise Cheeseborough. Chapel Hill 1 

Dave Lewis, Mansfield 1 

Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Dublin 3 

CANALICULATUS 10 W-Y 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Louisville 1 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Scottsburg 1 

QUINCE 6 Y Y 

Mrs Frederick Viele, Baltimore 1 
Mrs Richard F.lwood, Greenwich 1 

STAFFORD 7 Y O 

Sid Du Bose, Walnut Creek 1 

Quentin Erlandsan. Baltimore 3 

TRIANDRUS CONCOLOR 10 
Mrs. Richard Elwood, Short Hills 1 
Mrs I iuberl Bourne, Cleveland 1 

BEBOP 7 W-Y 

Mrs, James Liggett, Columbus ] 

Mrs Goethe Link. Columbus 3 
Mrs, James Liggett, Cleveland 3 



Stafford (left) and Paula Cottell {right} are two miniatures that showed up winning again this 
year. 
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Other named miniature cultivars winning a Miniature Gold or White ribbon were: 
Sundial 7 Y-Y: Nancy Wilson, Fortuna 3 
Pequenita 7 Y-Y: Mrs. Wayne Anderson, Clinton 1 
Hummingbird 6 Y-Y: Mrs. Thomas Dunn, Little Rock 1 
Picoblanco 3 W-W: Mrs. J.C. Dawson, Little Rock 3 
Flyaway 6 Y-Y: Beverly Barbour, Atlanta 1 
Tete-a Tete 6 Y O: Mrs. John Bates, Nashville 3 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O; Mrs. John Payne Robinson 3 
Candlepower 1 W W: Mrs. Goethe Link, Memphis 1 
Pencrebar 4 Y-Y: Mrs. N. Thomas Whittington, Princess Anne 1 
Flomay 7 W WPP: Mrs Raymond W. Lewis, Washington 3 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y. Russell Bruno, Mishawaka 3 

Miniature species which won a top honor this season included: 

N. rupicolo 10 Y-Y: Gene Bauer, LaCanada 1 
N. bulbocodium conspicuus 10 Y-Y: Mrs. W.R. Troll, Oxford 1 
N, walieri 10 W-W: Mrs. W. R. Mackinney, Wilmington 1 
Seedlings winning a Miniature Gold were: 

#82 1 12 W-Y (N, b. obesus * Festivity): Jack Romine, Fortuna 1 
#878-800-Y: Mrs. Goethe Link, Cincinnati 1 


THE LAVENDER RIBBON 

The ADS Lavender Ribbon is given to a collection of five miniatures. 
This year it was awarded in twenty-four of the thirty-four ADS shows. 

Nancy Wilson won the Lavender Ribbon at the national convention 
show in Memphis with a quintet of good travelers: Rikki, N. jonquilla, N. 
rupicola , Sun Disc, and Stafford. Earlier, she had won a Lavender in 
Fortuna with Sundial, Pencrebar, April Tears, Minnow, and Yellow Xit. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won three Lavender ribbons in 1986, at the 
Scottsburg, Cincinnati, and Mishawaka shows, using only Stafford and 
Bebop twice. Mrs, Hubert Bourne was the other double winner for using 
ten different named miniature cultivars. 

What was significant about Martha Simpkins’ Lavender entry at 
Princess Anne? Other than being the best of a miniature section termed a 
“traffic stopper”? Simply the fact that it was also the most typical. Four of 
her five tiny flowers, Hawera, Jumblie, Sundial, and Minnow, were among 
the top six miniatures used in all the Lavender entries around the country. 
She set them off with a beautiful bloom of /V. jonquilla Select, that 
especially lovely sport of the species chosen by Elise Havens. 

Of the twenty-four successful Lavender entries, nine each used 
Sundial and Hawera, and six used April Tears, Minnow, and Jumblie. 
Sundial, oddly enough, won only one Miniature Gold ribbon this season, 
yet it was a vital part of the miniature collection class. Jumblie didn’t win a 
single Miniature Gold, yet it, too, appeared often for Lavender contenders. 

Yet those who suspect uniformity would be glad to learn that thirty- 
four different named miniature cultivars as well as nine miniature species 
were included in these twenty-four collections of five tiny flowers. 

Other exhibitors who won Lavender Ribbons this season were: Ted 
Snazelle, Clinton; Robert Spotts, Walnut Creek; Mrs. Thomas Dunn, 
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Little Rock; David Cook, Atlanta; Elise Cheeseborough, Chapel Hill; John 
Tarver, Gloucester; Mrs. A. Gordon Brooks, Williamsburg; Mrs. Verne 
Trueblood, Louisville; Mrs. R.D. Peckham, Edgewater; Mrs. Raymond W. 
Lewis, Washington; Pauline Dickenson, Chambersburg; Mrs. David Frey, 
Indianapolis; Nancy Gill, Columbus; Mrs. Edward Williams, Nantucket; 
and Dave Karnstedt, Chanhassan. 

THE SILVER RIBBON 

The American Daffodil Society awards the Silver ribbon to the 
exhibitor in each show who wins the greatest number of blue ribbons. 

In the 1986 season, not surprisingly, the top two winners across the 
nation came in the two experimental cultivar shows. Dave Karnstedt won 
51 blues in Chanhassan, while Kathy Andersen was the top ribbon winner 
at the Wilmington show with 37. 

Mrs. John T Haskell garnered 36 blue ribbons in the Greenwich show. 
Charles Applegate won 31 blues in Mansfield, Alma Bender took top 
honors in 29 classes at Chambersburg, and Mrs. Thomas W. Avent had 27 
blues in the Oxford show. 

Mrs. David Frey, in Louisville, and Ted Snazelle, in Clinton, each won 
26 blues; Mrs. Frey also was the top ribbon collector in Chillicothe. In the 
always-magnificent Gloucester show, Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Krause, Jr., and 
Frank Yazenski tied for the Silver Ribbon with 24 blues each. Robert 
Spotts, in Walnut Creek, had 24 blues, also, and in addition, won the Silver 
Ribbon in LaCanada. Mrs. Goethe Link, the Silver ribbon winner at the 
national show in Memphis, won the largest number of blue ribbons in the 
Indianapolis show as well. 

Other Silver Ribbon winners this season included Christine Kemp, 
Fortuna; Mr. and Mrs. R.C. Butler, Little Rock; David Cook, Atlanta; Mrs. 
John Bates, Nashville; Elise Olsen Cheeseborough, Chapel Hill; Mrs. N. 
Thomas Whittington, Jr., Princess Anne; Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Scotts- 
burg; Joseph Stettinius, Williamsburg; Anne Donnell Smith, Baltimore; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Culbertson, Columbus; Lillian Hafely, Cleveland; 
Charles Wheately, Mishawaka; and Mrs. Wellington Wells, Jr., Dublin. 

THE JUNIOR AWARD 

The Junior award was presented in thirteen of the ADS shows this 
season, and two more marked their report “returned" rather than “not 
offered”. 

The jonquil hybrids were the most promising entries, seemingly, as six 
of these thirteen blues came from that classification. 

Jason Richards was the only two-time winner, taking the Junior award 
in Scottsburg with Pueblo and in Louisville with the poet Campion. 

Mary Rutledge notes that at the Chillicothe show, “Several children 
came to see the show, and liked the daffodils so well, they returned when 
we took down the show to get bouquets”. I do hope this means the 
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Chillicothe chairman next season will add the Junior award to the 
schedule. 

Winners of this award, as usual in a West Coast-to South-and-baek- 
up-to-the-Midwest swing, included Angela Hoertkorn in Fortuna with 
King Alfred, Gretchen Snazeile in Clinton with Capitol Hill, Tracie 
Campbell in Altanta with Sweetness, Renee Pengra in LaCanada with 
Capisco, Bethany Oliver in Oxford, also with King Alfred, Kevin 
McKenzie at the national show in Memphis with Longspur, Trey Seeger in 
Cincinnati with Stratosphere, Rachel Martin in Mansfield with Kildavin, 
Maria Bellinger in Colpmbus wit h Sweet ness, and at season’s end, Nina K. 
Barker in Dublin with Pipit. 

I find it hard to believe, in those hotbeds of growing and showing in the 
East, that there are not a few grandchildren or Browniie Scouts, a single 
botanically-minded elementary teacher or a energetic baby-sitter, or a 
mischievous neighbor all too interested in rearranging the labels in 
someone’s garden, ingredients all of a large and competitive class which 
keeps exhibitors and visitors coming, and coming back, 

THE ARTISTIC CLASSES 

No special ADS award is presented to a winning flower arrangement. 
Nonetheless, the design or artistic classes are a vital part of more than 
two-tbirds of our annual shows. 

Perhaps the artistic classes are a beautiful half-dozen in a prominent 
place, a cameo of beauty. Or maybe they’re the prime reason for 
existence of a garden council show', with daffodils allowed somewhere on 
the premises. 

In either case, the artistic classes of a daffodil show are a way to bridge 
the gap between those of us who think were pretty talented when we’ve 
learned to balance twelve different blooms in the best possible way in a 
double-row of test tubes, and the local outcropping of a strata of National 
Council judges and arrangers across the nation, who might even call our 
favorite flowers, “buttercups” 

Margaret Snyder, in writing about the Princess Anne show, noted that 
“The design classes were very creative in their use of daffodils it was 
difficult to decide on the National Council Tricolor”. 

Californians and beautiful arrangements seem to go together. The 
Fortuna show, with 78 artistic entries, and the show at Walnut Creek, with 
48, were #1 and #2 across the nation this show season. Also staging more 
than forty arrangements were Chambersburg, with 44, Uppervill, with 42, 
and Gloucester with 40. 

Other shows including artistic classes, and the number of entries, 
were: Oxford, 36; Chillicothe and Baltimore, 30; Washington, 29; Nantucket 
and Atlanta, 28; Clinton, 25; Princess Anne and Edgewater, 24; Dublin, 20; 
Short Hills, 18; Mansfield and Indianapolis, 17; Chanhassan, 13; Louisville, 
10; Cincinnati, 8; and Nashville, 6. 
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THE ROSE RIBBON 


The Rose Ribbon is awarded to the best standard seedling daffodil 
which scores 90 points or more. Interest around the country continues 
high in new and exciting seedling daffodils, and the Rose Ribbon award 
honors excellence in hybridizing. 

Mrs. Goethe Link won four Rose Ribbons during the current show 
season. Her #1378 (Bushtit * Red Fox}, a 6 Y O, took the Rose Ribbon 
both in Scottsburg and in Louisville. In Indianapolis, the Rose Ribbon went 
to Link seedling #2470 (Green Hills * N. triandrus albus), a 5 W-Y, which 
was selected from her successful Bronze Ribbon entry. Her last Rose 
Ribbon was awarded at the Columbus show to #1689 (Glensides * 
Tangent), a 2 W-WWP. 

Jack Romine’s #86-8 (Camelot * Teal) won not only the Rose Ribbon 
but also the Gold at the season-opening show in Fortuna. Jack has 
classified this excellent seedling as a 2 Y-Y. 

At Walnut Creek, the Rose Ribbon went to Sid DuBose’s #MS 22-12 
(King Bird * Camelot), a 2 Y-Y, which also appeared in the winning Purple 
and Red-White-and-Blue collections. A third West Coast Rose Ribbon 
winner was Gerard Wayne’s #D21/6 (Easter Moon * LaPaloma), a 3 
W-YYO, which was chosen from the Green Ribbon winner at LaCanada. 

The Rose Ribbon in Clinton went to Ted Snazelle’s #75/4/3, a 1 Y-W 
(White Gold * Honeybird), which appeared in both the Red-White-and- 
Blue and Maroon winners. In Atlanta, Mrs. Walter Thompson’s #86/51 
(Ninth Lancer o.p.) was the Rose winner, while Mrs. Robert B. Cartwright’s 
#86, a 3 W-OR, took the honor in Nashville, and George Dees’ B 110 
(Dulcie Joan * o.p. sdlg.) took the Rose in Chapel Hill. 

The Rose Ribbon winner at the national convention show in Memphis 
was Harold Koopowitz’s #78/1 (Lilac Delight * an 8 W-Y sdlg.), an 8 W-P. 

Meg Yerger won the Rose Ribbon in Baltimore with a poet seedling 
chosen from her winning Red-White-and-Blue collection, John Tarver was 
the Rose Ribbon winner in Gloucester with his #77-6-13 (Bethany * Pannill 
sdlg.), a 1 Y-Y chosen from his Red-White-and-Blue winner, and at 
Williamsburg, Brent Heath won the Rose with #42/788 (Avenger x N. 
jonquilla), which he has classified as a Division 3. 

Pauline Dickenson’s Rose Ribbon champion in Chambersburg, #86-1 
(Playboy * N. cyclamineus), a 6 Y-Y, also won the special Chambersburg 
50th anniversary award for a single standard yellow daffodil. The Rose 
Ribbon went to Roberta Watrous in Washington for her #662-1, a 7 W-Y 
(Mitzy * N. jonquilla). Betty Berry’s #J-10-S won the Rose Ribbon in 
Chillicothe, while a John Reed seedling took the Rose in Cincinnati. 

Bill Bender and Richard Ezell went from Chambersburg to London by 
way of the Wilmington show. They arrived too late for Dr. Bill’s #83/110, a 
3 Y-R, to be entered properly, but It was termed “most impressive” by 
those who saw it. 
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THE MINIATURE ROSE RIBBON 


Miniature seedlings winning t he top ADS honor in 1986 may have been 
few in number, but they made up for that lack in their quality, according to 
the appreciative comments by the public and judges alike. 

Jack Romine’s #82-1, a 12 W-Y (N. bulbocodium obesus * Festivity), 
won the Miniature Gold Ribbon in Fortuna. Also on the West Coast, 
Nancy Wilson won a Miniature Rose at Walnut Creek w'ith 10 Y-Y (N. 
bulbocodium niua/is o.p.). 

Mrs. Roland Hatcher’s #H-7, a yellow-orange bloom, took the 
Miniature Rose in Atlanta, while Harold Koopowtiz’ C.P. #1 (Carita x N. 
jonquilla minor), a 2 W-WWY, won the same honor at LaCanada. Roberta 
Watrous won the Miniature Rose Ribbon in the Washington show with 
#SW-5, a 2 W-Y (Seville * N. watieri). 

Mrs. Goethe Link won two Miniature Rose Ribbons this show season. 
At the national convention show in Memphis, her #677-A (N. cyc/amineus 
x Candlepower), a 6 Y Y, took this honor, while the Cincinnati award went 
to her #878-800-Y, which was selected from the Lavendar entry to receive 
not only this award but also the Miniature Gold Ribbon. 

Mrs. Merton Yerger’s miniature poet seedling, #75 H 2 1 (n.poehcus 
hellenicus * Lights Out), classified 9 W YYR, won the Miniature Rose 
Ribbon in the Baltimore show. This is the third Rose Ribbon for this poet 
seedling miniature candidate. 


FLOWERS THAT WERE FAVORITES 

Old standbys may have saved many a show in 1986, especially across 
the weather-plagued South, but it was the very new that had everybody 
talking, and taking notes, and snapping pictures, and even more to the 
point, pulling out a checkbook. 

And of all the conversation pieces, perhaps none was more compelling 
than Fireraiser, the 2 0-0 1981 Cairncarn introduction. From LaCanada, 
where Marilyn Howe noted that “Gene Bauer brought in a beautiful 
Fireraiser with exceptional color, to Columbus, where Handy Hatfield 
gave it top billing, to Cleveland, where Wells Knierim listed it in the top 
four favorites, to the seasons-end show in Chanhassan, where Julius 
Wadekamper remarked upon its “great color,” it made brilliant headlines. 

Color, bright color, mostly red but sometimes pink, was what it was all 
about in many areas this season. Scarlet Thread, a 3 W-GYR child of 
Merlin, a 1977 deNavarro introduction. Conestoga, Bill Bender’s brand 
new 1985 registeration, a 2 W-G YO* Killearnan, created by John Lea and 
registered in 1985 by Clive Postle, who called it a 9 W-GYR, gorgeous even 
to those who claim it ought to be a Division 3. 

Shining Light, in Upperville, and also in Fortuna, where it missed Best 
in Show by one vote. Red Hot, the 2 O-R which “drew' the most comment” 
in Clinton. Gay Kybo, another Knierim favorite in Cleveland, Apricot 
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Distinction and Enniskillen, top favorites in the excellent late-season 
Dublin show. 

The pinks, too, were show stoppers. Pink Valentine “attracted the 
most attention” at the Washington show. Bookmark, which along with 
Afterthought, “raised a few eyebrows” in Williamsburg, according to H. 
deShields Henley. Unity and Precocious, and Gay Song, drew top billing 
from Charles Applegate at the Mansfield show. Even the older reds, 
Vulcan and Falstaff in Chapel Hill, Radiant Gem in Scottsburg, and Loch 
Lundie, Safari and Loch Hope in Columbus, all stole the spotlight. 

Nancy Mott, commenting on the Greenwich show, said “Reverse 
bicolors were particularly admired this year”. Her candidates were 
Daydream, Big John, Water Music, Chiloquin and Pipit. Causing wider 
ripples of admiration were a pair of newer 2 Y-W’s. Shearwater, a 1980 
Mitsch 2 Y-WWY, "piqued everyone’s interest” at the Upperville show, 
according to Mary Holsinger. And especially Limehurst, the 1982 Bloomer 
2 YW-W which suddenly appeared in everyone’s choice collections for 
1986 and at the head of their “must have” lists for 1987. 

Whites also made many new friends. Crenelet, a 1977 Duncan 2 W-W, 
was one of the best blooms at the LaCanada show. From Chillicothe, 
Mary Rutledge noted that “Pidgeon and Eland were gorgeous this year”. 
In Baltimore, “A vase of Fairy Footsteps was much admired,” according to 
Suzanne Rafferty. Ashmore and Misty Glen were among the most 
outstanding flowers in the Columbus show, Ashmore as well as Immaculate 
won praise from Wadekamper at Chanhassan, Knierim named Angel 
among the top four standard daffodils at the Cleveland show, and Mrs. 
Herbert L. Gutterson wrote that in Nantucket, “Whites are growing in 
interest each year”. 

Elegant new 2 Y-Y’s and 1 Y-Y’s were show-stoppers, too. In Clinton, 
Golden Vale “never looked better”. In Washington, Golden Joy was one 
of two flowers which “attracted the most attention”. An exquisite Golden 
Jewel staged by Frances Armstrong in Chambersburg drew praise, as did 
The Benson both in Dublin and Nantucket. Golden Halo, a 1983 Ballydorn 
introduction, a unique 2 Y WWO, won plaudits in Chanhassan, where 
Julius Wadekamper said, “The Golden Halo staged by Kathy Andersen 
was a perfect white cup with a beautiful gold stitched rim”. 

Three small flowers also scored big with show-goers. Throughout the 
Midwest, Whip poor-will, a 6 Y-Y Link 1979 introduction, was an 
exhibitors’ and viewers’ favorite. Pannill's Intrigue, a 7 Y-W, was used 
consistently and successfully in collections large and small. On the West 
Coast, Marilyn Howe noted that Lavender Lass won three trophies in 
LaCanada. 

As always, a few old favorites made headlines again. In Louisville, 
Biddy Dean noted, “It was a good year for 3 W-Y Aircastle, with beautiful 
specimens showing up in singles, threes, and collections”. At Princess 
Anne, according to Margaret Snyder, “Grand Monarque, an 8 W-Y, 
proved a show stopper with judges as well as the public”. And at 
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Cincinnati, Pat Kipp, when asked which flower was a favorite with the 
crowd, answered succinctly, “Cheerfulness”. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

Summing up the Gloucester show, Mrs. Carroll W. Bartlett concluded, 
“When we take down our show, people swarm to take home the flowers, 
knowing that they can’t last long”. 

You see, Henry Mitchell, that’s the final secret we exhibitors know. 
The daffodils may only last for three days, but if they’re truly beautiful, 
that’s happiness enough. 


PLANT THEM IN CONTAINERS 

Gerard H. Wayne, Beverly Hills, California 

(from the Pacific Region Newsletter, September, 1976) 

Many of us are quite short on the space we would like to devote to our 
beloved daffodils, and I am no exception. Having concluded some years 
ago that filling up the pool and/or ripping out the driveway were out of the 
question, I begun to experiment with container grown bulbs. Having no 
other choice, it was relatively easy for me to ignore the advice of those who 
said it could not be done successfully. 

However, before continuing I must emphasize that I know of no form 
of daffodil culture that can compete with a properly constructed raised 
bed or a well drained properly prepared level bed. It is a well known fact 
that the finest show flowers, with very few exceptions, are grown primarily 
in raised beds and secondarily in level beds. It is not the purpose of this 
article to convince anyone that containers can consistently compete with 
raised and level beds. It is the purpose of this article to convince the reader 
who has not grown daffodils successfully in containers that it can be done, 
and with reasonably little effort. 

The advantages of container culture are mobility, safety from the 
tunnels of furry pests, total nutrient control (if desired), excellent drainage 
(if properly prepared), and minimal chance of loss of labels. The 
disadvantages are the danger of loss of bulbs as a result of soaring soil 
temperatures, necessity to water more frequently and more heavily, and 
the tendency of most cultivars to increase much more slowly or in some 
cases not at all. 

First, let us discuss types of containers. Obviously, these are almost 
infinite in variety. They can be large deep redwood boxes or tubs and they 
can also be six inch clay pots or one gallon plastic containers. The larger 
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the container, the more difficult the mobility. Nevertheless, the larger the 
container, the less chance of soaring soil temperatures. The smaller the 
container, the greater the hazard of high soil temperature 1 / the container 
is allowed to remain in the hot sun. But small containers are easily moved, 
thereby reducing this hazard to a minimal or insignificant level. My favorite 
containers are plastic and vary in size from one to three gallons. I prefer 
plastic over clay simply because they are so much lighter in weight. Last 
fall I planted over sixty containers of daffodil bulbs in addition to beds and 
borders, and I can assure you the difference in weight becomes very 
significant. Except for miniatures, I personally consider it generally 
inadvisable to use a clay pot smaller than the eight or nine inch size, and 
they are fairly heavy. Whatever the container size, it is imperative for 
proper culture that there be at least five inches, preferably six, of soil 
between the base of the bulb and the bottom of the container. The more 
soil, the better will be your results. It is also important that the container be 
of adequate diameter so that the bulbs will not be crowded and will have at 
least two inches of soil between them and the sides of the container. 

Whatever the type of container, drainage holes are of paramount 
importance. They are always adequate in ordinary clay pots and plastic 
containers, but redwood containers sometimes requires the drilling of 
additional holes which is a minor chore. Many of the most attractive (and 
expensive) ceramic containers have no drainage holes at all, or ridiculously 
tiny ones. These should be drilled or enlarged to adequate size by the 
vendor to suit you. A special ceramic drill is required, and he usually has 
such equipment on hand. A clay or ceramic pot of eight or nine inches in 
diameter should have a drainage hole at least one inch in diameter, and 
don’t let anyone talk you out of it. Without adequate drainage, your efforts 
will be doomed to almost certain failure. Happily, the black or green plastic 
containers have four large drainage holes in the sides at the base, and the 
white plastic containers (which resemble the shape of clay pots) have 
several to many smaller holes in the bottom. 

After you have selected the various kinds of containers you wish to 
use, you must choose a suitable growing medium or mix. One of the most 
popular, used by one of our most successful and experienced amateur 
hybridizers, is a mixture of peat moss, horticultural perlite (the smallest 
size of ‘’sponge rock”), and medium-fine silica sand in equal proportions. 
All three of these ingredients are available in relatively sterilized form, and 
allow you to have complete control over the quantities and concentrations 
of nutrients you choose to provide. Unless you have little or no interest in 
the welfare of the bulbs after flowering, bulbs planted in the above mix will 
require more fertilizing and with greater frequency than those planted in a 
soil mix. If you wish to experiment with various nutrients in varying 
quantities and frequencies, as well as with supplemental foliar feedings 
and/or are bent upon achieving perfection of bloom, the peat moss- 
perlite-silica sand mix is ideal. It also retains water well while providing 
sufficient drainage as a result of its friability. 
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I personally prefer to use a high grade sterilized potting mix called 
“Supersoil”. Having a fir bark base, it also contains humus and sand in 
proper proportions, plus certain “added nutrients” not disclosed by the 
manufacturer. For me, it may be a bit too rich for daffodil culture. I 
overcome this possiblility by adding some horticultural perlite and a very 
small amount of silica sand. Supersoil is quite friable, thereby providing 
sufficient water retention and excellent drainage. 

There are many growing mediums or mixes that will produce fine 
flowers and plants. As long as the mixture is not overly rich in organic 
matter and is sufficiently friable to allow adequate water retention without 
inhibiting drainage, it should work well. To be quite candid, I believe that 
the mix that works best for you is the “best” mix. 

Whether you choose to use a prepared mix such as Supersoil, or go to 
the trouble of preparing peat moss-perlite-silica sand mix, this mix need 
not be discarded after unpotting and hanging your bulbs for the summer. 
It can be used again, provided you take the precaution of drenching it with 
a good fungicide such as Benlate, and a powerful insecticide. This is really 
not the chore it would seem. The easiest way to store your growing 
medium is in a large plastic bag (such as the tough plastic bags that 
Supersoil is packed in, which have small perforations) or a plastic garbage 
can with may small holes drilled in the bottom. After you have dipped your 
bulbs in your Benlate/insecticide solution after digging preparatory to 
hanging, simply pour the used solution onto the stored mix. This will 
assure you of a mix free from insects and fungus, provided you use 
sufficient solution to drench the mix thoroughly. The safest way is to use a 
new mix every year. If you find that one of your container grown bulbs is 
diseased by a fungus, virus or shows significant insect damage, by all 
means discard the mix in the trash to be removed from your property. 

Having chosen your containers and growing medium, the manner of 
planting the bulbs in the container is very important, but quite simple. 
Remembering that drainage is of paramount importance, be sure that the 
drainage holes are not obstructed. The large holes in the sides at the base 
of plastic containers usually need no attention. Only a minute amount of 
mix will actually be lost. Holes in the bottoms of plastic, redwood and 
ceramic containers should be covered with the concave side of pieces of 
broken clay pots, thereby providing a small “shield” over the hole to insure 
uninhibited drainage and avoid clogging. If you wish, you may add a layer 
of dampened perlite one half inch deep over the bottom of the container. 
(An important note: to avoid the choking fine dust that fills the air when 
handling perlite, pre-moisten it by sprinking with water containing a few 
drops of any good wetting agent, such as “Water-In”.) 

As stated earlier, the more soil between the bottom of the bulb and the 
bottom of the container, the better. This does not mean that the top of the 
bulb should be exposed or even with the surface. Ideally, the container 
should be of sufficient size to allow a minimum of five inches of growing 
medium below the bulb, and a minimum of one and a half inches above the 
bulb. If you have a choice of increasing the amount of mix below the bulb 
or above the bulb, increase the amount below. After filling the container to 
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the proper depth, firm the mix but do not pack it down. Place the bulbs on 
top of the mix, but allow at least two inches of mix between the side of the 
bulbs and the walls of the container, and allow at least two inches between 
the bulbs. Next, add mix around the bulbs, firming it with your fingers, and 
cover the bulbs with an inch and a half of mix, if possible, but be sure to 
leave at least an inch between the top of the mix and the top of the 
container for watering. Now heavily water the container. Addition of a 
wetting agent in the water will facilitate more rapid and complete 
absorption. 

A mulch must now be added to completely fill the container to the 
brim. The purpose of the mulch is primarily to further inhibit early leaf 
growth before adequate root development can take place; it also acts as 
an excellent insulator against hot sun and drying winds, precludes mud 
spattering of blooms and prevents weed growth. There are probably as 
many mulches as there are growing mediums. One favorite is redwood 
shavings, which usually is not readily available except in very large 
quantities. My favorite is the small size redwood bark chips packed in 
large plastic bags for use as a Cymbidium Orchid growing medium. It is 
sterile, easy to handle and light weight. It can also be reused in the same 
manner as the growing medium and is easily removed from the top of the 
container prior to removing the mix. After filling your containers with the 
mulch, be sure to water with water containing a liberal amount of wetting 
agent to prevent the wood from floating. You will only have to do this 
initially. A word of caution about the type of mulch you select: Do nof 
choose a heavier organically rich mulch (such as oak leaf mold, etc.) or 
any type of mulch that retains a great deal of moisture as they tend to be 
conducive to various crown rots. (At least such has been my experience 
with seemingly innocuous pine shavings and sawdust, both of which 
became waterlogged.) 

If you choose to use Supersoil or a similar mix, it is not necessary to 
fertilize more than twice, and even this is not imperative. However, upon 
emergence, I fertilize lightly with muriate or sulfate of potash; immediately 
following blooming, I fertilize lightly with a granular 0-10-10 fertilizer. Be 
sure to water in the fertilizer thoroughly. If you choose to use the peat 
moss-perlite-silica sand mix, you should probably fertilize every two or 
three weeks with a good liquid 0-10-10 or 2-10-10 fertilizer (half strength) 
until the leaves are partially ripened. Foliar feedings with low nitrogen 
liquid fertilizers can also prove rewarding, but should be used in a 
supplemental context. Liquid drench fertilizing and foliar feeding can be as 
simple or as complicated as you may personally choose. 

I place all my containers in light shade until growth appears, at which 
time I move them into areas providing a half day of full sun or a full day of 
dappled sunlight. Naturally, cultivars having cups that tend to burn easily 
should be moved into areas protected from full sunlight when their buds 
begin to open. Try to place your containers in areas where the sides are 
protected from full sun. At the edge of my formal bed there is an ivy bank 
in which I place a ten foot by twelve inch by one inch redwood plank upon 
which I place about two dozen various size plastic containers. The ivy is 
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allowed to grow to the height of the containers and shades them from 
direct sun, thereby avoiding soaring soil temperatures on warm days, A 
little innovation can go a long way in protecting your choice bulbs and 
producing remarkable results. 

In areas subject to hard freezes, it is probably a good idea to keep the 
containers in a cold frame or unheated garage until growth appears. My 
experience with container culture is limited to an area of Southern 
California where a few hours of freezing temperature is a rarity and frosts 
occur only three to ten nights per winter season. We usually have frost 
warnings in adequate time to move or cover containers and other tender 
plants. 

Adequate watering cannot be overemphasized, particularly after 
growth appears. It has been stated that it is virtually impossible to over 
water daffodils during their growing and blooming season. This is doubly 
true when you are growing then in containers, provided the containers 
have adequate drainage. On warmer dry days containers should be 
watered daily. If you can place your containers at the edges of lawns or 
borders watered by sprinklers, this chore is greatly simplified, as you will 
be turning on the sprinklers almost daily, particularly in warm dry 
weather. The group of containers that 1 keep on the plank in the ivy bank 
bordering my formal bed are watered by the sprinklers that water the 
formal bed. I water the balance with a water wand with a ‘’shower-head” 
screwed on the end. This device allows you to water your containers 
without splashing out the mulch, and with great ease in a very little time. It 
is available at almost any nursery at modest cost, and will serve you well 
for many years. 

(The above information is not to be confused with “forcing”. There are 
relatively few cultivars that really lend themselves to forcing, and the 
procedure is quite different. In forcing, the object, of course, is to “force” 
the bulb to produce a bloom well ahead of its normal time. The procedures 
outlined herein are solely for the purpose of growing and blooming 
daffodils in containers within their normal outdoor time frames.) 

I have never had the courage to plant a new rare and/or expensive lone 
bulb in the ground. The container has been my solution for the first year or 
two of growth of such bulbs. They cannot be misplaced, tunnelled under, 
waterlogged, or found without a label. Well marked plastic stakes or wire 
mounted labels are easily inserted into containers. 

Many people prefer to carefully remove the entire root ball from the 
container immediately after blooming, and plant it intact in a pre selected 
location. If adequate precautions are taken to prevent breaking the root 
ball, the procedure is very successful, particularly with cultivars that tend 
not to increase in containers. 

Most, but not all, whites, pinks and cyclamineus do well in containers. 
However, I have had spectacular results with some cultivars from almost 
all the divisions. It is an enjoyable challenge to experiment with container 
culture, and you will rarely, if ever, lose a bulb. It is also much more 
practical than filling.up the pool and/or ripping out the driveway. Plant 
them in containers! 
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ANOTHER PRICE 

Amy ANTHONY, Bloomfield , Connecticut 
(from the New England Region Newsletter, June, 1979) 

As Classification Chairman, 1 am appalled at the number of new 
introductions each year with which we as exhibitors and especially judges 
are expected to be familiar. If they are all to be included in a reprint of 
Daffodils To Show and Grow, it will be swamped and many of them will 
never be seen on the show tables. 

We all realize that inflation has hit the growing of daffodils as it has 
everything, but it does seem to me that the prices are getting way out of 
line for the majority of daffodil members. Along with high prices one often 
finds the notation "only two or three bulbs”. Then the following year a 
number of these scarce bulbs are still listed but “withdrawn for increase”. 
Should growers offer them with this small a stock? While Sir Frank 
Harrison and Matthew Zandbergen were here I threw out the idea that 
perhaps growers should declare a moratorium for two years introduction 
of new cultivars. This suggestion was not greeted with derision. 

Perhaps hyridizers should somehow be limited in the number they 
introduce each year to arrest the proliferation of cultivars that are being 
offered worldwide. This paragraph is written to provoke discussion. 

Another consideration is how are these prices affectingthe increase in 
membership in the ADS? The viewing public goes to a large show, such as 
the Washington Show, and the Gold Ribbon winner might be Shadow, a 
perfectly formed and very beautiful flower. When they find out the price 
for one bulb they become disinterested. They also admire the exhibition 
flowers sent by the various hybridzers and growers, but after reading the 
catalogues and checking the prices of blooms that appeal to them, they 
become disillusioned. The feeling is that if they are to join the Society and 
compete in a show they must have expensive bulbs, and they are not 
interested in having a costly hobby. How satisfying it is to find a good old 
standard cultivar such as Arctic Gold, now inexpensive, win in its class 




WHAT PRICE? 

P. Phillips, Otorohenga, New Zealand 

To raise a daffodil cultivar from seed until there are enough bulbs to 
spare for it to be released takes at least ten years. The raiser will have 
produced thousands of seedlings to obtain one that is superior to existing 
stocks in some characteristic and is worthy of being named. What, then, is 
a fair price to charge for a bulb to compensate for all of this effort and time? 

As in all things, price is related to supply and demand. If a bulb can 
produce a flower that is superior in some way to another already in 
commerce, then the stockholder can rightly expect to sell it at a higher 
price. The question to be determined is: How much higher? If only one or 
two bulbs are being offered, there will always be a small number of 
enthusiastic hybridizers who will pay big money to obtain stock for 
breeding purposes, and their buying methods tend to dictate the price of 
the newest and best introductions. After their demands are satisfied, there 
is a larger group consisting of hybridists and exhibitors who want the best 
for showing and hybridizing and are prepared to pay a “reasonable” price. 
Later, when stocks increase, the price has to be lowered to satisfy the bulk 
of the growers who exhibit. As stocks increase to the stage when they are 
counted in tons rather than in tens, the price is dictated by growing and 
handling costs in relation to each cultivar. 

Because of the time, effort, and unproductive use of high-priced land 
involved in raising new daffodil cultivars, Dutch bulb growers, generally 
with one exception, are not interested in raising seedlings, but they are 
prepared to pay a good price for the whole stock of any outstanding 
cultivar that meets their requirements, and have frequently done so. 
However, it must be conceded that very few daffodil hybridists have 
managed to make a reasonable living from hybridizing alone; much effort 
has been devoted to what has amounted to a labor of love. 

It is interesting to study the methods of Mrs. Richardson who was a 
most capable and astute businesswoman. Very seldom was a stock listed 
as “Not for Sale” or “Withdrawn for Increase.” Very complete records 
were kept in the stock books of all stocks planted, and it was possible to 
determine how many would be available for sale the following year. Mrs. 
Richardson maintained a close personal contact with all her customers 
through regular correspondence and kept a record of all bulbs supplied to 
them. From this personal acquaintance it was possible to tell how many 
customers were likely to buy the new releases. This would be the cream 
off the top. Next, there would be the regulars who would always buy bulbs 
that had performed well at the shows. There was therefore a known 
requirement and new cultivars would not be released until stocks were 
sufficient to meet the likely demand. Also, releases were not made until 
there was something better to take their place in a few years when the 
demand started to fall. 
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When a new stock was released it was customary to include the 
parentage in the description as many hybridizers would then buy one or 
both of the parents and repeat the cross. This was intentional as it helped 
to keep up a demand for older stocks that had been displaced from the 
show benches. It did not pay to carry large stocks of older and cheaper 
cultivars as these involved too much work in relation to the return. These 
were usually sold to the trade and removed from the catalog. Sometimes, 
if there was a run on a certain stock, the price would be maintained the 
following year or perhaps increased slightly to allow stocks to increase, 
but it was the usual custom to reduce prices by one third each year if 
stocks permitted until a basic price was reached that was maintained until 
demand fell off and the stock was disposed of. 

Prior to 1970, stocks that were listed at five shillings or less were also 
quoted in dozens for the price of eleven. After the introduction of decimal 
currency, older stocks were reduced because of the increasing number of 
new releases, and quotes were then at ten for the price of nine in the 
cheaper lines. 

On one occasion when orders for Ulster Queen far exceeded the 
stock, those who had ordered received a letter to say that, on lifting, the 
bulbs were in such poor shape that none were being sent out that year and 
all would have three hours hot water treatment and be replanted. This 
enabled the orders to be filled the following year. The report on the 
condition of the bulbs may well have been true as Ulster Queen is a most 
unpredictable grower. 

Occasionally someone would win Best in Show at a large show with 
one of the older and cheaper cultivars and orders would be received for 
three or more from many customers. This created problems and 
happened when Cantatrice, Ariel, and Lemonade all did well at shows in 
the United States. This is bound to happen and is unpredictable, but Mrs. 
Richardson probably had a reliable source from which to supplement her 
stocks. 

When buying a new bulb there are several things to be considered in 
relation to the price. The question is: Can I afford it? Do I need it for 
hybridizing? Does it regularly produce exhibition blooms that will help me 
win? Is it better than what 1 have already? Is it better than any “you know 
who” has? Is it a vigorous increaser that I can trade later? Have I more 
bulbs than I can cope with already? Will I live to see it flower? The answer 
may be: Forget it, it’s not worth all the worry! 


• Although he received many awards and introduced many cultivars, 
perhaps Phil Phillips is best-remembered for the thousands of seeds he 
distributed POPS (Phillips Open-Polinated Seed)—and most recently in 
Memphis by Dr. Benders’ POPS Legacy. Phil Phillips died March 23,1984. 
We miss him. Ed, 
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Dr. Theodore Snazelle’s 

DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS 



DAFFODIL 

DISEASES 

AND 

PESTS 


Now available in booklet form. 

$4.00 postage paid U S. 

$4.50 postage paid foreign 


Order from; 


MTDS 

1018 Stonewall Dr. 
Nashville, TN 37220 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to: 

B. L. MARKHAM 

2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies—a permanent investment — 
will bloom for years. 


Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 



HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished, ks long bloom season will greatly expand your garden 
enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits insure 
rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data on 
varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many Round Robins 
open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Ainie Busse, Secretary Rt. 2, Box 13, Cokato, MN 55321 
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NORTHERN IRELAND SHOW REPORT 

S. McCabe, Ballymena , Northern Ireland 

[f the 1985 season was remembered as the wettest on record, 1986 will 
go down as the latest. Flowers were blooming well into May and on 21st 
May, I was able to cut a bunch for house decoration which would have 
been in serious contention for Best Bloom Awards had there been any 
shows at which to exhibit. In particular, 1 will always remember a bloom of 
Bright Spark which really lived up to its name—it positively glowed!! 

Fortunately or unfortunately, all the shows were over and with the 
exception of those at Omagh and our own late show at Rathowen, each 
and every one suffered from this freakish season. Entries were sparse, 
quality was not quite up to standard and prizes were awarded on several 
occasions to flowers which did not justify them. Before anyone takes our 
Judges to task, it was surely a prize-winning effort to have any kind of 
flower available for showing. 

Gilnahirk Horticultural Society got the Show season off on 12th April. 
The benches resembled Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard—bare. Never¬ 
theless Carncairn managed to stage 2*12 Bloom Entries—one of which 
was drawn entirely from Divisions 5 - 9. They had the best Div. 1 seedling 
1/106/79 and Best Any Other division in Segovia. J.P, McCausland, in 
addition to winning the intermediate class had best bloom in show with 
Park Springs and best Div. 2 with Ulster Bullion. Sam Bankhead 
continued his run of last year in having the best unregistered seedling 
which came from Golden Jewel O.P. and naturally was 2Y—Y. 

Bangor and Coleraine again clashed on 19th April. At Bangor, Gilbert 
Andrews won the 12-Bloom class showing excellent specimens of 
Dailmanach and Aircastle and had Best Bloom in Senior section with 
Dove Wings. He also won the Senior Amateur Section. 

J.P. McCausland salvaged and refrigerated his Park Springs from 
Gilnahirk to again lift Best bloom in show. In addition he had a very good 
bloom of Preamble. Reserve Best bloom went to Mrs. E. Major with 
Kimmeridge and she also won the Intermediate section. The Novice 
section was captured by Mrs. Smith and best bloom here was her Golden 
Aura. 

No detailed report has been received from Coleraine to date but 
Derek Turbitt had best bloom with Empress of Ireland as well as having 
practically a monopoly of first prizes in all classes. The Show was held in 
The New University of Ulster in a setting which must be unequalled 
anywhere in the Province. Coleraine Society combined their show with an 
Open Day at the Guy L. Wilson Gardens. Their foresight deserved better 
fortune from the weather gods than they received. Pouring rain and gale 
force winds kept the spectators to a minimum but they were rewarded 
with a small well-staged Trade Exhibit from Carncairn which evoked 
much interest and comment. 
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When the Committee of Ballymena Horticultural Society agreed to 
hold their Spring Show on St. Georges Day - 23rd April 1986 * they must 
have felt certain that the date would coincide with the middle or latter part 
of the daffodil flowering season. However, such were the atrocities of the 
weather that their show was too early. This was evidenced by the scarcity 
of entries in the Open and Senior classes. 

Carncairn Daffodils had a walk-over in all Open Classes winning the 12 
Bloom Class, the Foreign Raised class and the 6 varieties by 3. Their April 
Parade was adjudged Best Bloom in the Open Section and two of their 
seedlings attracted much favourable comment. W. 19/11 (2Y-R) was of a 
really hot colour and W.28 (2Y-YR) was an extremely attractive flower. 

The Amateur Championship was the principal class in the Senior 
Amateur Section. Though it attracted only two entries, both competitors 
are to be congratulated on the high standard of their entries. Our popular 
Secretary, Sam Bankhead, got the verdict over Willie Davison who was 
competing in the Senior Section for the first time. 

Sam’s Achievement was particularly noteworthy in that his 12 flowers 
contained 9 of his own seedlings. Maybe we have a future Engleheart Cup 
entrant in the offing! His group contained 1-12-78 (2Y-Y) which was 
adjudged Best Bloom in the Show - 2-12-78 (Also 2Y-Y) and 6-9-78 (2Y-Y). 
The first two both came from Golden Jewel and 6-9-78 was as smooth 
petalled as one could wish to see. 

Willie Davison’s second place entry, though larger and more colourful 
than the winner, was not as well staged and the individual flowers were not 
in as pristine condition as Sam’s. Nevertheless it was an extremely 
creditable entry which contained the Reserve Best Bloom—Golden 
Amber—this variety always seem to do well at Ballymena. 

Willie also had the best flower in the Intermediate Section—an 
excellent specimen of Drumboe and he and J.P. McCausland had a titanic 
struggle before the latter emerged winner of the Intermediate Cup. J.P, 
showed an excellent bloom of Park Springs which had really gone the 
rounds this year. Best Bloom at Gilnahirk, at Bangor, and it almost beat 
Drumboe for its third Best Bloom award in as many weeks. 

The Novice Section was won by Christina McCleary and she had the 
best bloom in the section with Preamble. 

Judges for the Show were a really cosmopolitan group and it was 
gratifying to see East and West being united in the love of the daffodil. 
They included Miss Delia Bankhead, Mr. Richard Ezell and Dr. Bill Bender 
from America and Mr. Janis Rouskins from Latvia. 

Omagh Horticultural Society hosted the Championship of Ireland on 
3rd May. This was the best show to date with over 600 blooms on display. 
We were also pleased to welcome many visitors from overseas. Not only 
Miss Bankhead, Mr. Ezell, and Mr. Ruksans, but also Mr. Harold Cross 
from Tasmania and Miss Jan Dalton and Mr. Peter Fenn from England. 

The Championship of Ireland attracted five entries and at last Brian 
Duncan’s stranglehold on the Richardson Trophy was broken. Never 
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TAflRY BOURNE 



Four popular Irish winners: Fragrant Rose (upper left), Picasso (upper right). High Society 
(lower left) and the much traveled Park Springs (lower right). 
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before had that great Exhibitor entered this class and been beaten. The 
fact that your Scribe was the one to inflict his first defeat really made my 
season. Forgotten was the frustration felt by the late season!! 

Best flowers in my 12 were Silent Valley (Best Trumpet Daffodil in the 
show) Fragrant Rose (a contender for Best Bloom) - Rimmon and Loch 
Hope. Brian labours under a self-imposed handicap in this class as he only 
shows flowers of his own raising whilst the rest of us choose freely from the 
best available. His best flowers were Rivendell and Mount Angel. Jan 
Erskine from Dublin was third with good blooms of Bayard and Tudor 
Grove. 

The Roese Trophy for five blooms American raised was won again by 
Carncairn who seem to be able to grow American raised cultivars better 
than anyone else in the Province. 

Rathowen Daffodils were awarded the Royal Mail Trophy in which 
commercial growers MUST show only flowers of their own raising. Best 
flowers from the winning group were Rimmon, Mount Angel and Pink 
Paradise. Carncairn were runners-up and Michael Ward was third. 
Rathowen also entered 6 varieties from the “minor” divisions and one of 
them, Elfin Gold, was adjudged Best Bloom from Divs 5-9 and so they 
were awarded the W. J. Toal Award. 

Best Bloom in the Show went to Carncairn with a superb example of 
Misty Glen. Riverdell and D.898 were adjudged Best Div. 3 and 4 
respectively for Rathowen, and Michael Ward had the best unregistered 
seedling. 

The Amateur Senior Section was keenly contested with John O’Reilly 
being successful in winning the cup for most points in the Multiple Bloom 
classes and Jan Erskine doing likewise in respect of the single bloom. Sam 
Bankhead won the Northern Bank Trophy with seedling 2/33/78 (2Y-Y). 
This is awarded to the best seedling shown by an amateur. My Rimmon 
was best bloom in this section. This flower was in excellent form this year. I 
had six flowers in a pot and each one was shown somewhere. Other 
noteworthy flowers in this section were Amber Castle, White Star, 
Broomhill and Burntollet. 

The Intermediate Section also saw keen competition with the principal 
protagonists being Derek Turbitt, Portstewert; J.P. McCausland, Lisburn; 
and M. Donnell, Londonderry. Derek won Highest Points and his Golden 
Aura was best bloom in the section. 

Another specimen of this same variety won Best Bloom in the Novice 
Section for Albert Allen, Omagh, who had a virtual clean sweep winning 
seven classes in all. 

And so to Sunday 11th May for the Late Show held this year at 
Rathowen. Normally this is just an excuse to show late varieties, have fun 
and generally unwind after the serious competitions are over. However, 
this year the date was also that chosen by the National Trust to hold an 
Open Day at Rathowen. Because of this and the late season a show 
schedule was hastily organized and the 400 plus visitors were rewarded 
with brilliant sunshine, a chance to see the flowers blooming in the fields 
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and the dressed, finished show specimens on the bench. 

Just to show that my success the previous week was no fluke, I again 
got the verdict over Brian Duncan in the 12-Bloom class but it must have 
been by a whisker!! Brian made two entries—one of his own named 
varieties and one consisting of seedlings under number. Had he chosen to 
combine the best of both, the result would have reversed. Nevertheless to 
beat the redoubtable B.S. twice in eight days lifted me to Cloud 9 and I 
have only recently returned to earth!! 

Best of my bunch were Lighthouse, Gettysburg, Vernal Prince and 
Quiet Day. This latter flower 2WP bred by Kate Reade, really impressed 
this year and is one of my most recent acquisitions. In Brian’s ‘named’ 
entry I particularly liked Gold Bond, Dr. Hugh, High Society and 
Lighthouse (again). In his ‘numbered’ entry I thought that the pick were 
D.930 (2Y-Y), D.898 (4W-P), D.682 (2W-P) and D 1116 (2W O). Carncairn 
had good specimens of Picasso, Churchfield, Gin & Lime and Quiet Day 
(again). 

Other seedlings of note seen at this show were D.813 (4W-P), 82/2 
AY RR/xxx (Ballydorn) (20 R), 1/104/79 (Carncairn) (4W-P) and 4/19/78— 
a Poeticus also for Carncairn, My own seedling S.3 (Bunclody * Shining 
Light) won the seedling class from one of Sam Dukelow’s 80/7/E2 
(3W-GWY). 

The Single Bloom Classes attracted many entries from amateurs 
wishing to compete against the professionals and we had several 
successes which hopefully will mean that other amateurs will realize that 
t he Big Guns can be Beaten. George Marsden and J.P. McCausIand and I 
will testify to that. Noteworthy flowers in the Single Bloom classes were 
Chief Inspector, Gin & Lime, Old Satin, Ringleader, Fair Prospect, 
Picasso and Cantabile. 

This late show was considered by many to have been the best of the 
year and the quality of flowers was really high. Our next problem will arise 
at the lifting stage. With flowers still in bloom in mid June just when the 
foliage will die down is anybody’s guess. This could lead to delays in lifting, 
cleaning, sterilizing etc. In any case it is now back to daydreaming about 
that absolutely perfect flower which we shall exhibit — in 1987. 

I THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is 
£3.00 per annum; overseas members £8.00 for 
three years (optional); payment by 
STERLING Intenational Money Order please 
to: 

Hon Treasurer, Ivor Fox, 44 Wargrave Road, Twyford, Reading, Berks., England. 
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COMMENTS ON “IN THE LAST TEN YEARS” 

H. G. CROSS, Geilston Bay, Tasmania 

When I left Memphis in April after lots of discussions with those who 
attended the Convention, I did so, completely convinced that fortunately 
many American daffodil growers are completely and utterly stark raving 
mad. How else do you explain people who grow daffodils, as they do in 
Minnesota, knowing that there is a possibility that six inches of snow could 
be dumped overnight on the flowers? Or what of those in West Virginia 
where growing foliage may experience the ecstasy of 26 degrees of frost? 
And what of those who in California have to plant their bulbs in carefully 
graded ditches to catch every available drop of water? 

So I found Charles Wheatley’s list of those that win in such conditions 
of more than usual interest. But before I completed reading it, 1 realized 
that there were a lot more W-W flowers than I would have expected and 
not nearly as many Y-Y. So I began to analyze the list according to division 
and colour codes, giving to each flower the weighting that its number of 
wins indicated. 

Unfortunately, the number of Australian equivalents was too small to 
be significant, so 1 took Charles’s lists for U.S. and U.K. winners, and to 
get Tasmanian equivalents 1 listed the Grand Champions and Reserve 
Grand Champions for the four major shows for each of the last four years. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

U.S.A. U.K. Tasmania 


2 W-W 

17.8% 

2 Y-R 

17.6% 

2 Y-R 

30.4% 

2 Y-W 

8.6% 

1 Y-Y 

15.7% 

1 Y-Y 

17.4% 

2 Y-R 

8.1% 

2 Y-Y 

13.7% 

3 Y-R 

17.4% 

2 W-Y 

8.1% 

2 W-W 

11.8% 

2 W-W 

13.0% 

2 Y-Y 

7.3% 

3 W-Y 

9.8% 




AH five categories that head the American list are large cups. When listed 
by colour code and division there is a very high correlation between the 
U.K. and Tasmanian results. In Tasmania 70% of the winners had yellow 
perianths, while this applied to only 42%of the American winners. Are the 
extremes of climates in America responsible for the variations? (Con¬ 
versely, does the lack of extreme variations in the U.K. and Tasmania 
affect their results?) Have the results in any of the countries been affected 
by the bias of those who have been most influential in judging circles? After 
all, as humans we do have biases and may quite unwittingly influence 
others with them. 

Maybe there is enough here to start a long discussion some evening! 
Or another article to send to your new editor! 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

One of the advantages of being a narcissophile is that if you work at it, 
you can make a year-round hobby out of a flower which blooms mainly in 
the spring. (On the other hand, sanity can prevail and growing daffodils 
can largely be a seasonal experience with planting the bulbs in the fall and 
enjoying the blooms in the spring.) However, for the narcissophile, there is 
never a lack of activity, e.g. daffodil shows in the spring, digging bulbs in 
late spring or early summer, preparing a bulb order, planting bulbs in the 
fall, and on and on. You would think that once the bulbs are in the ground, 
the narcissophile would slow down; however, such is not the case. There 
is The Daffodil Journal to read and to read again, Robin letters to write, 
etc. The reason that I have addressed the topic of narcissophile is that you 
may not realize you have such an “illness” until something happens to 
break your year-long cycle. Well, my cycle was broken this summer with 
eye surgery. Everything went well with the surgery; however, my physical 
activity has been severely limited, i.e. no digging of bulbs. Those of you 
who have not yet become dedicated narcissophiles perhaps 'can’t 
appreciate the agony that I suffered. I have to dig bulbs whether they need 
to be dug or not. I even had one of the groundsmen at the college where I 
teach to dig bulbs from the college garden while I sat on the ground putting 
the bulbs in bags. Both the groundsman and the college president’s wife 
questioned whether I should even sit, actually kneel, on the ground and 
pick up bulbs and put them in bags. My frustration rose to new heights. 1 
even dug a few bulbs when it was nearly dark so that no one would see me. 
Yes, I realize that I am in need of psychiatric help; however, 1 refuse 
treatment. This illness makes me feel so good! 

With foolishness aside, I would like to address the topic of bulb sales by 
local daffodil societies. I encourage bulb sales. Bulb sales serve at least two 
purposes: Firstly, a bulb sale will put good bulbs at a modest cost into the 
hands of new growers; and secondly, a bulb sale will put money in the bank 
to pay for all the costs associated with putting on a daffodil show. All that is 
required is the generosity of the members with extra bulbs. 

On a national level, however, another solution for financing must be 
found. As a professor in a small, private college, I am keenly aware of the 
absolute need of an endowment. I think that it is the same for small plant 
societies like the American Daffodil Society. Endowment income helps 
keep our society’s budget balanced. Although the American Daffodil 
Society has never actively solicited endowment funds, we have been the 
recipient of such money from several estate bequeaths over the years. I 
encourage you to consider the same as you review your wills, etc. Give it a 
thought. 

As many of you read this column, planting of daffodil bulbs will have 
begun, and for narcissophiles the cycle will be underway again . . . 
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NOMINATIONS FOR THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 


During the annual convention of the American Daffodil Society, the 
society may award the Gold and Silver Medals. The Gold Medal is to be 
awarded to an individual for “recognit ion of creative work of a pre-eminent 
nature in the understanding and advancement of daffodils.” Additionally, 
the society may award the Silver Medal to an individual for “recognition of 
outstanding service” to the society. 

Nominees for the Gold Medal need not be members of the American 
Daffodil Society nor citizens of the United States. Nominations for both 
the Gold and Silver Medals are to be submitted to the President of ADS 
who serves as Chairman (without vote) of the Honors Committee. 
Accompanying the nomination should be a statement of two hundred 
words or less supporting the nomination. Additionally, each nomination 
will require at least one second. 

For a nominee to be selected for either medal, the nominee must 
receive a unanimous vote of the voting members of the Honors 
Committee. The voting members of the Honors Committee are the three 
immediate past presidents. Medals may be withheld at the discretion of 
the Honors Committee. 

Nominations for either medal must be received by January 1,1987. If a 
nomination for a medal is accepted by the Honors Committee, the medal 
will be awarded at the 1987 convention in Columbus, Ohio. 

Please give serious thought to recognizing individuals who are 
deserving of the most significant awards ADS has to offer. 

Ted Snazelle 


REQUEST FOR SHOW DATES 

MRS. Hubert Bourne. Awards Chairman 

Daffodil show information for 1987 should be sent to the Awards 
Chairman by October 1 for inclusion in the December issue of the 
Journal. The information desired includes: name of sponsoring organi¬ 
zation, date of show, type of show, city in which it is to be held, location of 
show, and name and address of person to contact for information. All of 
this should be sent to Awards Chairman, Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 
Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, OH 43221. 

The Regional Vice President, not the Awards Chairman, decides 
rotation on regional or state shows. State or Regional Shows need prior 
approval from your Regional Vice President. A signed form must 
accompany the notice to the Awards Chairman. RVP’s needing a supply 
of forms may obtain them from the Awards Chairman. It is recommended 
that show chairmen have in their possession the latest revision of 
“Procedures for Obtaining Awards from American Daffodil Society, Inc”. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

As a new editor, this first issue has been a revelation. It never really 
occurred to me that I had pencils without erasers but that was the only 
kind I had, and clearly the eraser was the most important part of the 
pencil. Then t here were pens. I needed three different colors when all I had 
was the one which wrote on the stems of daffodils. However, with the help 
of delightful, knowledgeable people at the printers, and curious, considerate 
daffodillers the Journal has appeared in September. 

Two articles, one by Amy Anthony and one by Phil Phillips, took as 
long to appear as a daffodil from seed. Both were in the file I inherited. Amy 
posed a real question voiced by many buyers and Phil gave an answer 
which, at the very least, explains some of the issues a commercial 
hybridizer must face. Do you have an issue or an answer for the next 
Journal? 


COMING EVENTS 


April 23-25, 1987 
May 1987 
April 1988 

September 6-21, 1988 
March 1989 


ADS Convention, Columbus, OH 
Proposed Tour, Soviet Union and Latvia 
ADS Convention, Washington, DC 
“Tasvention," Tasmania, Australia 
ADS Convention, San Francisco, CA 


Join the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


An annual subscription ol £14.00 (+ £5.00 initial 
enrollment fee) to the RHS entitles a member to; 

a copy of the Society’s monthly journal The Garden , 
seed from the Society’s Garden (a larger allocation is 
offered to overseas members); two tickets of ad¬ 
mission to the Chelsea Flower Show including one 
ticket to the Private View; and admission to Wisley 
Garden and the Society’s Westminster Flower Shows. 

Two Members’ tickets are sent for an annual fee of £24.00 (+ £5,00 
enrollment fee). 

For further details concerning the Society and membership, please write to; 

The Secretary 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 313 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2PE, England 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING 

Memphis, Tennessee, April 3, 1986 

(Abridged from the report of the Secretary) 

A regular meeting was held at the Hilton Airport Hotel with 47 directors and 2 guests 
present. Mrs. Goethe Link, President presided; Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary, recorded. 

President Link asked the Board to stand for a moment of silence in memory of Otis 
Etheredge and other departed ADS members. She said she had sent a letter of condolence to 
his family on behalf of the society. 

REPORT OF THE OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT: President Link reported the following actions of the Executive Committee. 
The committee approved a bill to publish the 1985 roster, which was not included in the 
budget. Also approved was a special committee to find ways to increase our membership. In 
the matter of refunds for conventions and board meetings the Executive Committee decided 
that if the cancellations came in too late for the meals to be cancelled and if there is a deficit, 
refunds will not be made, The committee also approved Mrs, F.C. Christian as Round 
Robins Chairman. 

FIRST VICE PRESIDENT: Dr. Sna^elle reported that the 1985 budget came out looking 
very well. 

SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: Mrs. Andersen had no report at this time. 

SECRETARY: Ms. Howe asked that the minutes of the Chicago meeting be approved as 
mailed. Mrs. Moore seconded. Motion carried 

TREASURER: Mr. Knierim reported a net income for 1985 of $3,223.78 which includes dues 
of $12,923.11, life memberships paid in 1985 of $1,950.00, contributions of $88.09, memorial 
gifts of $1,157.00, profit on the sale of books, supplies, etc. $3,606.79, advertising of $795.00, 
slide rentals and refresher fees of $616.04, interest received of $6,437.52, capital gain on the 
sale of C D ’s $558.00, King of Prussia convention surplus of $3,367 39, profit from 
convention auction $200 00, and repayment of convention advance $1,000.00. Expenses for 
1985 were $14,363.23 for printing of the Journal, $711.02 for printing of the roster, $10,051.96 
for the Executive Directors office, $688.46 for R.V.P.’s, $3,063.46 for Educational and 
Research Fund and miscellaneous expenses of $597.03. The Balance Sheet shows Assets of 
$66,016.95 and Liabilities of $56,591.51 The Research fund contains $26,613.90 up I7.9"n 
from the previous year. Mr. Knierim stated the society has received $2,000,00 which is a 
partial distribution from the estate of Freeman A. Fisher. The balance of $3,000.00 is still 
pending until the final settlement of the estate. Mr. Knierim announced his resignation from 
the board at the close of this meeting. The Board gave him a standing ovation for all of his 
services. 

AUDIT REPORT: Mrs. Moore stated (hat she reviewed the Treasurer’s report and found it 
to be in order. She then moved to accept the report. Mrs. Andersen, seconded. Motion 
carried. 

CHICAGO BOARD MEETING: Ms. Howe read Mrs. Pardue’s report. The report stated 
registrations of $2,140.00 and expenses of $2,141.73. 

REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS REPORT: President Link asked Mrs, Andersen to receive 
the R.V.P.’s reports. Mrs. Andersen asked the R.V.P.’s to follow up with personal contacts 
wit h all new members and members who may have dropped out. Reports were received from 
all nine regions. 

REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES: (Condensed from full reports on file with 
the Secretary.) 

AWARDS: Mrs. Bourne’s report stated that she had approved 35 shows and all nine regions 
are having regional shows. Internationally, ribbons have been sent to Sheffield, England, 
Banff, Scotland. She stated that a three year supply of ribbons as well as a number of medals 
were purchased. Costs of medals and ribbon as well as postage have risen. Two hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars insurance premium was paid to cover trophy insurance. She also thanked 
Mrs. James Liggett for help this year while she was ill. 
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BREEDING AND SELECTION: Dr. Bender reported that he had answered several inquiries 
from new hybridizers and with the permission from the late Robins Chairman, three more 
experienced Hybridizers were added to Loop A of the Hybridizers Hummingbird. A 
Hybridizers breakfast is planned for 7.00 A M Saturday, April 5. Subjects to be discussed are: 
1. Choosing the best parents. 2. Loose ends from King of Prussia. 3. Questions from the 
floor. 

CLASSIFICATION Mrs. Thompson stated that she received inquiries about the classi¬ 
fication of Bill Pannill’s Oz. She asked if anyone growing Oz feels that it belongs in Division 7, 
not Division 6 as registered, to let her know. 

DATA BANK. Dr. Throckmorton stated that everything is fine in the world of the Data 
Bank. He thanked Ruth Pardue, Bob Jerrell and Kate Donald of the R.H.S. for their help. 
EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: Mrs. Gripshover’s report stated that two more issues of the 
Journa/ had been published since t he fall board meeting. She thanked all the contributors to 
the Journal. She also t hanked t he Board for allowing her to serve as Editor for the past eight 
years. Mrs, Gripshover was given a standing ovation for her work. 

JUDGES AND SCHOOLS Mrs Liggett stated that as of April 1986 there are 29 Accredited 
Judges Retired. 227 Accredited Judges and 53 Student Judges. Three refreshers have been 
held in Virginia, Maryland and California. Course HI has been scheduled for La Canada, 
California, Martinsville, Virginia. Chesnut Hill, Massachusetts, Columbus, Ohio, and 
Course II in Chesnut Hill The schools have produced an income of $449.58 for the past year. 
LIBRARY: Mrs. Owen reported that four new books were added to the Library last year. 
(See page 143, March 1986 Journo/.) 

MEMBERSHIP. Mrs. Armstrong stated that membership has dropped from 1701 members 
last year to 1598 as of March 1, 1986. for a total loss of 103 members. She suggested that we 
should try to publicize the A.D.S. by sending in articles to local newspapers, volunteer to 
speak at local garden clubs and have meetings that will meet the needs of working people. 
MINIATURES: Mrs. Mackinney reported that 120 members attended the Miniature 
Breakfast in King of Prussia. A new approved list of Miniatures was published in the March 
'85 Journal. "Pequenita" (7 Y-Y) was added to the Approved List. No new miniatures have 
added or deleted since December 1985. She did slate that she has had several requests to 
delete “Cobweb". 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Mrs. Shryoc statedthat the A.D.S. has 20sets of slides with 13dilferent 
titles. She had 32 rentals from April 1, 1985 to April 1, 1986. Income was $247.50 and 
Expenses of $98.16. All sets were updated where needed. Slides were donated by Mrs. Paul 
Gripshover. Wells Knierim, Mrs. William Mackinney and George Terry. 

PUBL (CATIONS: Mr. Ticknor reported for the committee to encourage new members. 
Three suggestions surfaced: 1. A silk screen reusable poster 2. A one page flyer. 3. A 
single fold brochure telling a lot about the Society plus information as to membership. The 
above number one has the advantage in that the poster would be good for several years and 
would use existing new membership envelopes that are very easy for potential members to 
use. Number two has the advantage that it is least expensive It lacks the advantage of a 
pre addressed envelope. Number three, while probably the most expensive, could contain a 
lot of persuasive informative material. Mr. Ticknor recommended number one. He also 
reminded the board, whatever the plan that is decided on, it should be carefully coordinated 
with the Executive Director. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS; Mrs. Howard s report stated with a decline in A D S. membership, n 
would be incumbant upon each of us to become an active Public Relations person for the 
A.D.S. Without increased grass roots support for the Society, much committee work may 
cease lo be realistic. Identifying new members, encouraging and supporting them in their 
endeavors should be the prime target of every A.D.S. member and particularly of each 
R.V.P. as they hold regional meetings and write newsletters. Information on A.D.S, 
membership should be available at every show and should be included in newsletters. We 
have received excellent cooperation from bulb dealers who are most willing to include a 
membership blurb in their catalogs. The A.D.S. is not the only horticultural organization 
which is losing members. Many, whose members are predominately women, are suffering 
from their members becoming paid, full-time employees rather than the occasional 
volunteers. The A.D.S. is most fortunate to have so many dedicated men, who combine jobs 
and daffodils so handily, among its members. 
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REGISTRATIONS: Mrs. Anderson staled that registrations are just beginning and her 
report will come in the fall She reminded the board that the tees for registration have been 
raised from $1.50 to $2.50. 

RESEARCH, HEALTH AND CULTURE: Mr. Wadekamppr reported that nutrient studies 
are well under way. All fourteen participators have received and planted their bulbs 
according to the specifications sent out by Dr. Anderson. This year we will observe the 
results and continue the study. He stated that he had visited several of the gardens and 
shows thisspringand feels that the results wili be very helpful toall daffodil growers. He also 
stated that we must continue to study ways to get sound funding for this committee so that it 
can continue research on daffodils that is helpful to all growers. 

ROUND ROBINS: Mrs. Christian stated that the Robins continue to fly. Anyone interested 
in joining a Robin should contact her 

SHOW REPORTER: Mrs. Mckenzie said her report would appear in the September 1986 
Journal. 

TEST GARDENS Mrs. Bozievich’s report stated that this would be her final report as 
Chairman of the Committee. There have been no changes since the Fall Board Meeting 
except that the final approval from the directors of the Lewis Ginter Botanical Garden in 
Richmond, Virginia, has been “put on hold". The cultivar selected for planting this fail m the 
Wister Award Project is “Foxfire". The bulbs have been ordered for fall delivery and planting. 
She stated she has enjoyed the Chairmanship and thanked everyone for their time and help. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Miss Anderson asked the R.V.P. s to request mailing labels at 
least one month ahead. She also said the office continues to be very busy. The March '86 
Journal was recently mailed. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS: 

INSURANCE FOR SHOWS: Mr. Frank stated that the cost of Liability insurance is too 
expensive and moved to drop the matter. Mrs. Andersen, seconded. Motion carried. 

OLD ROUND ROBIN LETTERS Mrs. Christian asked what she should do with the old 
Round Robin Letters as she has received five packets dating from Venice Brink. Miss 
Anderson moved to dispose of the Round Robin letters after two years Mrs. Armstrong, 
seconded. Motion carried. 

COMMITTEE FOR NEW MEMBERS: Mrs, Moore moved to table the discussion on the 
New Members Committee until the next Board Meeting. Mr. Frank, seconded. Motion 
carried. 

NEW BUSINESS: 

PROFESSIONAL DAFFODIL GROWERS: Mr. Sauvain moved that it be the expressed 
policy ol the A.D.S. that professional daffodil growers who are members of the Society are 
welcomed and are encouraged to exhibit in our national shows. Mr. Spotts, seconded. Mrs. 
Andersen moved to table the motion until the next board meeting. Mrs. Liggett, seconded. 
Motion to table carried. 

NEW CLASS FOR NATIONAL SHOW: Mrs. Bourne read a letter from Charles Wheatley 
for a new class for national shows. The award would be an American version of the English 
award, the Engleheart Challenge Cup. Twelve cultivars, originated and raised by the 
exhibitor, one stem of each. Mr Wheatly agreed to sponsor the award. The rules of the show 
would apply with one very important exception. Every ADS member must be permitted to 
grow their own cultivars in any manner that they choose in order to enter the competition 
regardless of weather conditions. In many cases this will mean that they must he permitted to 
grow their own cultivars in pots. This award must permit English. Irish and other Hybridizers 
to exhibit. (The complete letter is on file with the Secretary. I Mrs. Bourne moved to accept 
the award. Mrs. Owen, seconded, After some discussion Mrs. Bourne withdrew her motion. 
Mrs. Bourne then moved that a commit tee should be appointed to work out the details of the 
award and report back at Spring ‘87 Board Meeting. Mrs, Shyroc, seconded Mot ion carried 
as amended. Mrs Bourne asked that next administration appoint the committee. Mrs. 
Gripshover seconded. Motion carried 

President Link thanked everyone for their help over the past two years of her 
administration. She was given an ovation by the board. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:40 P M. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP MEETING, April 4, 1986 


The Annual Membership meeting was held al Hilton Airport Hotel, Mrs. Goethe Link, 
President, presided; Ms, Marilynn J. Howe, Secretary, recorded. The required quorum of 
members were present. 

REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS 

President Link asked for a moment of silence for the memory of the departed A D S. 
members. In her annual report to the membership she said the society is in sound financial 
condition. She also said we need more funding for the Journal as the dues do not cover the 
cost of the Journal. She announced that Mrs. PaulGripsbover is retiring from the editorship 
of the Journal and thanked her for a job well done. President Link also thanked everyone 
who had helped her over the past two years. 

She called on First Vice President, Dr Theodore Snazelle, for his report. He stated that 
the Society was on Budget for 1985, 

The Se cret.iry asked that the minutes of the last membership meeting be approved as 
published in September Journal Mr King seconded Motion carried. 

The Treasurer, Wells Knierim, gave his report (Full report is published in the June 1986 
Journal ) Mr. Knierim announced that he is retiring at the close of this meeting. The 
membership gave him a standing ovation 

The Executive Director, Miss Leslie Anderson, said that she had enjoyed this year very 
much. 

President Link thanked the convention committee lor their efforts. 

BY LAWS CHANGES: The President called on the Second Vice President, Mrs. Marvin 
Andersen to read the proposed changes to the By Laws. (See page 104, December 1985 
Journal) Motion to adopt these changes carried 

MEDAL AWARDS: The citation for the Silver Medal for outstanding and distinguished 
service was awarded to Dr William A Bender, The citation for the Gold Medal for creative 
work of a premtnent nature in the understanding and advancement of Daffodils was awarded 
to Brian S. Duncan of Northern Ireland. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. Donald King, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the slate of officers. (See page 235, June 1986 Journal) 

No additional nominations were received from the floor Mr. King moved the 
nominations be accepted. Mr Roese, seconded and President Link declared the nominees 
elected 

Serving with Mr King of Virginia on the nominating committee were Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Anderson ol California, Mrs. Ben M. Robertson of South Carolina, Mrs. Tom D. 
Throckmorton of Iowa, Mrs. Walter G Vonnegut of Indiana 

President Link then turned over the gavel to the newly elected President. Dr Theodore 
Snazelle. 

President Snazelle presented the retirees from the Board a Certificate of Appreciation. 

Mrs. James L. Liggett issued an invitation to the A.D.S to hold their annual meeting and 
convention in Columbus, Ohio, on April 23. 24 and 25, 1987 at the Hyatt on Capital Square- 
Featured speakers are John Blanchard, Chairman of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee, 
and Elise Havens, noted daffodil grower and hybridizer. 

There was no other business and the meeting was adjourned at 9:20 P M 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, Aprils, 1986 


A regular meeting of (he new board was held at I he Hillon Airport Hotel with 52 Directors 
and five guests present. Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, President presided and Ms. Marilynn .J r 
Howe, Secretary recorded. 

President Snazelle called on Donald King, Chairman of the nominating committee, to 
present the nominees for the offices of Secretary and Treasurer to be appointed for a one 
year term. Secretary, Marilynn J. Howe, California; Treasurer, Mrs. P R. Moore, dr., 
Virginia. Mr. King moved acceptance of the nominees. Mrs. Link, seconded. The nominees 
were elected. 

President Snazelle presented his appointments for the Committee Chairman. (See page 
236, June 1986 Journal) 

He moved acceptance of these appointments. Mrs. Pouncey, seconded. The chairman 
were elected for a one year term. 

President Snazelle I hen passed out the Board Manuals for the new members of the board 
and copies of the new By-Laws for all members of (he Board. 

1987 NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: Mr. King proposed the following 
appointments for fhe 1987 Nominating Committee: Mrs. William Lee Wiley, Pennsylvania. 
Chairman; Mrs. Cathlcen D. Riley, Connecticut; Mrs. W. D. Owen, Texas; Mrs. Raymond 
Roof. Kentucky; Mrs. William El. Roese, California. Mr. Jerrell seconded. Motion carried, 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

PROFESSIONAL DAFFODIL GROWERS: Mrs. Andersen moved to remove Mr Sauvain's 
motion from the table. Mr Spotts, seconded. Motion carried. The motion was: that it be the 
expressed policy of the A D.S. that professional daffodil growers who are members of the 
Society are welcomed and are encouraged to exhibit in our national shows. There was some 
concern that it may be a strain on the local show committee who is putting on the show and it 
should be up to them. Motion carried. 

NEW BUSINESS 

1990 CONVENTION: Mrs. Ager tentatively invited the A.D.S. to hold their Annual 
Convention at Calloway Gardens, Georgia on March 30, 31, and April 1. 1990. 

LATVIA TRIP: Mrs. Regehr slated that she had been corresponding with a Janis Ruksans of 
Riga. Lativa, USSR. She proposed organizing a trip in early May—perhaps 1987 to visit Mr. 
Ruksans'bulb fields. She asked if she mighf be able to get some funding from a foundation(s) 
to help pay expenses for a representative group to take Ihis trip. Mrs. Krahmar moved that 
the executive committee give approval before Mrs. Regehr makes contact with any 
foundation for funding. Mr Jerrell, seconded. Motion carried. (A letter to Willis Wheeler 
from Mrs. Regehr outlining her proposal is on file with the Secretary.) 

SALARY FOR THE EDITOR President Snazelle read a letter from Mrs. Frank discussing 
the pros and cons of a paid editorship. (Letter is on file wilh the secretary.) Even though she 
does not want to be paid, the letter proposed to set up an Escrow account to determine the 
feasibility of paying a salary to the Editor. Mr. Karnsledt moved to pul $2400 per year for the 
next two years in an Escrow account for the proposed salary for the Editor of the Journo/. 
Dr, Throckmorton, seconded. After much discussion on the feasibility, Mrs. Thompson 
moved to table the motion. The motion to table was defeated. The motion carried. 
INTERMEDIATE DAFFODILS: Mrs. MacKinney moved that the President appoini a 
committee to study the feasibility of establishing intermediate daffodils as separate group. 
Mr. Karnstedt, seconded- Motion carried. The President appointed the following committee 
members: Mrs. W.R. MacKinney. Pennsylvania, Chairman; Mrs James Wilson, California; 
Mr. Brent Heath, Virginia. Mr Robert Spotts, California; Dr. Tom Throckmorton, Iowa. 
REVISION OF THE SUGGESTED VARIETIES LIST IN "A BRIEF GUIDE TO GROWING 
AND SHOWING DAFFODILS" Mr Karnstedt moved that the Board approve his request 
to revise and upgrade by means of a simple insert the SUGGESTED VARIETIES in “A 
Brief Guide to Growing and Showing Daffodils" Mr. Wheatley, seconded Motion carried. 
DAFFODIL POPULARITY POLL: Mr. Wheatley moved to publish a ballot for a popularity 
poll in the March issue of the Journal, where on each member may vote for a total of 
twenty five of his most popular daffodils. The results will be published in the December 
Journal. Mr. Karnstedt, seconded. Motion carried. 

STANDING RULES: Mr. Sauvain expressed concern at the way the judging was handled at 
the present national show. He asked if there are any standing rules regarding the judging of 
national shows. President Snazelle told the Board that the Secretary will be searching the 
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minutes for past standing rules and they will be included as part of the Board Manual. 
FALL BOARD MEETING: Mrs. Andersen moved that the Fall Board meeting be eliminated. 
Mr. Romine, seconded. Motion carried. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: President Snazelle asked approval for the following appoint¬ 
ments to the Executive Committee: Dr. Theodore E. Snazelle, Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 
Mr. Jack S. Romine, Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, Mrs. P R. Moore, Mrs. Goethe Link, and Mrs. 
Richard Frank, Jr. Mrs. Armstrong moved acceptance of the Executive Committee. Motion 
carried. 

President Snazelle appointed the following members to New Class for National Shows 
Committee: Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Ohio, Chairman; Mrs. Paul Gripshover, California; Miss 
Delia Bankhead, Virginia; Mr. William H. Roese, California; Mrs. Marvin V. Andersen, 
Delaware. 

There was no other business and the meeting was adjourned at 6:00 P M 


DAFFODILS RITES 

Mrs. FRED Zapp, Franklin, Tennessee 
(from the Newsletter of the Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, March 1986) 

I have a 12-year old son at home with the flu today, who is thoroughly 
disgusted with me for just announcing that I am going to give the daffodils a 
“drink”. 

Whatever will I do to give purpose and reason to all of my silly daffodil 
rites without my faithful garden buddy? He’s now obviously transforming 
into a more sophisticated young man. Will he still want to help “bathe” the 
bulbs and tuck them tight into bed? 

As I stoop over the hose, I must realize that on this year’s “vitamin” day 
! will have to be sure to “fertilize”. Too, 1 suppose this will be the year we 
won’t make the weed speech. The one where he stands on a rock 
announcing to the entire yard’s population their territorial boundaries and 
specie rights, promising dire head-yankings to violators. He always gives 
loud warning of his presence, but any foolhardy weeds not heeding Little 
General’s ultimatums could find themselves stomped and thrown with 
might toward Hong Kong. Since bossing came so naturally, he was the 
perfect choice for aphid annihilator, telling me exactly when I was remiss 
and where my “medicine” was needed most. 

I could depend on his benevolent side to humbly invite lost worms and 
spiders refuge within the sanctum of the cross-ties, or his fat fist to offer 
me “the best one I could find today”. A memory of one such proffer elicited 
my attempt at a lesson on iridescence, the sparkles of sunbeams sorted in 
the petals. No sweat—he’d already noticed—“You mean the eye¬ 
shadow? I’ve got some that wear a lot!” 

All my dumb stories—the lessons in disquise—my tricks to have 
company, to get help, and yes, tolerance and appreciation for my hobby— 
who will help me make magic now? 

“I’ll turn the water on.” The voice belonged to a pair of feet beside my 
knee. Feet too large for the little sick body they had dragged out to march 
the old patrol. He thought I was smiling at him, but I was smiling for myself. 
The Little General is still checking me. 
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BEGINNER'S CORNER 

FRANCES ARMSTRONG, Covington, l/irgirtra 

Again the time has come for planting our daffodil bulbs. The cooler 
days of autumn have driven away the summer heat making our work 
outdoors a real pleasure. We hope by now you have prepared your garden 
beds for fall planting by digging them deeply, incorporating humus, such 
as compost or peat moss, and a little low nitrogen fertilizer plus some 
sand, if necessary, ft is best to have this done several weeks before 
planting so that the fertilizer can be watered in well and the soil can settle. 
Be certain that drainage through the soil is good. Bulbs should not be 
planted in areas where water stands after rains. 

Get your bulbs out and inspect them carefully making sure that each is 
firm and healthy. Plan ahead where they are to go. Then plant them six to 
nine inches deep except for small bulbs which may be planted about four 
inches or four times the diameter of the bulb. Space between bulbs will 
depend on your garden scheme and the length of time you expect to leave 
them in the ground. If you hope to grow them undisturbed for many years, 
give them lots of space, at least 12 inches is each direction. On the other 
hand, if you plan to dig and divide them in two or three years, they may be 
planted four to five inches apart in rows that have 10 inches or so between 
them. Dust the bulbs with Sevin to discourage the narcissus bulb fly. 

As you plant your bulbs, make a good chart of each bulb’s location. 
Labels are good for quick reference but charts are indispensable. I recall 
my mother’s horror many years ago when she discovered that her part 
time gardener, while weeding her flower beds, had removed all her garden 
labels and placed them in a big pile on the back steps. When she protested, 
he said soothingly, “That’s all right, I’ll put them back”. Needless to say, 
for the lack of a chart, many names were lost forever. 

When you exhibit your daffodils, knowing the correct name of each 
flower is essential. But even if you have no plans to exhibit, being 
acquainted with each by name makes growing them a much greater 
pleasure. And few of us are discerning enough or have memories good 
enough to recognize each and to recall all the myriad names. 

After planting water the beds well to assure that no air pockets remain 
and to start the roots growing. A mulch will prevent winter heaving, keep 
the blooms clean in the spring and make the beds tidy from weeds in the 
summer. 

Undisturbed plantings should also be watered now if rainfall is 
insufficient and fertilized with superphosphate and potash, or 3-18-18, or 
some similar fertilizer low in nitrogen. 
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DAFFODIL EDUCATION 
AT THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 

MARTIN C. MatheS, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg , Virginia 

Our excellent daffodil show this year was the result of efforts to include 
our community . The Annual Daffodil Show sponsored by the members of 
the Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society added a new educational para* 
meter to their annual display of blooms. Mr. and Mrs. DeShields Henley 
provided fresh flowers for display, that was placed in the lobby of a large 
auditorium in the Biology Department. This visible location attracted 
many students, staff and faculty. Local publicity, provided by Carol 
Krause, resulted in enthusiastic attendance from Garden Club members 
and the community. 

The display, organized according to the Royal Horticultural Society 
system of classification, was coupled with a self-guided walking tour 
which included approximately 20 areas where 10,000 daffodil bulbs have 
been planted on the campus. (John Tarver has presented the college with 
an annual donation of 2000 bulbs.) An educational emphasis was further 
illustrated with information concerning a description of each division and 
botanical flower structure. 

Illustrated material also included an outline of the daffodil research 
program conducted by Martin C. Mathes of the Biology Department at 
the College of William and Mary. The photographs and living cultures 
illustrated a method of micropropagation which employs twin scales in a 
tissue culture system. 

The Annual Daffodil Show completed the educational display, and 
provided an excellent example of the value of cooperative efforts designed 
to establish the daffodil as a paradigm for planting in Virginia. 

WHERE CAN I GET . .. ? 

I am trying to complete three sets of The Daffodil Journal from 
September, 1978, to June, 1986. I need the following issues which the 
office no longer has: 1 copy, March 1985; 2 copies, December 1984; 2 
copies, March 1984; 1 copy, September 1979; 1 copy, September 1978; 2 
copies, December 1983; and 3 copies, March 1983. If you have a copy you 
can spare, please write me at 3757 Adriatic Way, Santa Clara, CA 95051. 

—Mary Lou Grips hover 


NOW AVAILABLE 

The Executive Director sends word from Dr. Tom Throckmorton: 
'The new stud book is in.” That is to say, “The most current copy of the 
Print-out of the Daffodil Data Bank is available from Miss Leslie 
Anderson.” Exact information is on the back page. 
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iERE AND T! HERE 


Fred Silcock writes from Australia that the R.H.S. recently did a 
reprint of their color chart. The cost was 50 Australian dollars (approx¬ 
imately $35.00). If you’re interested, write the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Box 313, Vincent Square, London, England SWlP 2 PE. 


Our man in Rome, Dr. Enrico Shejbal, has sent a copy of an Italian 
garden magazine, Gardenia, which includes three articles about our 
favorite flower. One article is about the Narzissenfest in Austria; another 
is about the 10,000 varieties of narcissus and includes photos not only of 
the commercial cultivars available from Holland, but also Delnashaugh, 
Cherry Gardens, and Lilac Charm taken at the R.H.S. show'. The third 
article was written by Dr. Shejbal and tells about his garden and plant ing of 
over 800 cultivars of daffodils. Beautiful photos accompany each of the 
articles. The magazine is in our Library, 


Jaydee Ager has forwarded a request for daffodil bulbs. Otis Etheredge s 
mother is living at Saluda (South Carolina) Nursing Center, and Betty 
Wheeler, an ADS member, would like to plant a daffodil garden there in 
memory of Otis. Betty is with the County Beautification Commission and 
works at the center. It would appear that the bulbs would be well cared 
for, and Betty is willing to take charge. Her address is 202 Greenwood 
Highway, Saluda, SC 29138. 

Sometimes you win, and sometimes you lose. Mrs. E. Parker Brown of 
Virginia wrote, “We have a circle of daffodils in front of our home and 
Erlicheer has distressed me as you can tell. My other ‘babies’ do so well." 

REQUIEM FOR ERLICHEER 

Your promise of beauty 
in the early spring 
gave you a place of honor 
in my daffodil ring. 

Behold.in December 

your new growth flourished. 

Then January’s freezes came 
and your foliage perished. 

This is the third year 
you came up strong and brave 
but with this premature demise 
you must be rogued to your grave! 
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From Florida comts word of the death of Frederick N. Rhines. A 
rel ired professor at University of Florida, Mr. Rhines had tried for years to 
grow daffodils in the adverse conditions of Gainesville. Our sympathy to 
his family, 

Several people sent newspaper reports about Jim “Catfish" Hunter, 
retired baseball player, who is now farming in North Carolina. He says he 
is “breaking even,” but the daffodils that had been planted by a previous 
owner were flourishing. He plows under bulbs, gives away the flowers, and 
even the bulbs, but they keep corning up. They may be his best crop. 


DROWNING IN DEAR LITTLE RIBBONS 

MEG YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

[n the December 1985 Journal appeared an article about the comedy 
or nightmare a show judged on a system of merit might be. Now I 
know—it’s neither! It’s like drowning or at the very least like the futility felt 
by the broom trying to sweep out the flood of water in Fantasia. It did not 
happen to me with daffodils but with roses—miniature roses at that! I 
entered the Bay County Rose Show in Salisbury, MD, in June 1986 to help 
out—didn’t even have a schedule but was told to bring everything I had 
and they would help me enter. So help me—I needed help—it was a merit 
system show and they put in everything I had. Miniatures must be easy to 
grow because they were just right out of a utilitarian garden with no 
grooming or anything. Not only did they win dear little award ribbons with 
pictures of roses on them but it all added up to a goblet for miniature 
sweepstakes and a couple of trophies for three miniatures and three 
miniature sprays and a stemmed liqueur goblet that was for a miniature 
Princess, 2nd runner-up to a Queen. Naturally one loves to have all those 
things to drink out of but the dear little ribbons posed a problem. Would 
they be inappropriate to use as bookmarks in my daffodil books? 

There is a question in my mind as to whether free bookmarks are 
worth the cost, whether the extra time involved in staging and placing is 
desirable, whether the number of judges required is worth the price of 
lunches. Before ADS would change to merit system judging in its shows it 
seems a great deal of thought should be given to expenditure of both time 
and money. 


^Memorial (Eantributians 


Charles Anthony .Mr. and Mrs. John Veach 

Otis Etheredge .... Mr. and Mrs. John Veach 
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BOUNTIFUL BULBOCODIUMS 

WILLIAM O. TlCKNOR, Tyner, North Carolina 

To mis quote Will Rogers, “I’ve never met a daffodil I didn’t like”. 
Among the many that I cherish are the N. bu/bocod/ums that are so unlike 
their tall, formal kin, that beautify gardens and flower shows. Perhaps! like 
them because they like me. We’ve planted “some” from time to time and 
now we have lots and lots of them. They’ve played tricks on me {two to a 
stem!) and two plantings have gone wild in happy proliferation. 

It is nice to have hundreds of little flowers derived from 50 or so tittle 
bulbs. It makes one feel as though he must be a good gardener whether he 
is or not. I’ve wondered why they are so happy in my sandy soil in North 
Carolina’s hot, flat coastal plain. Their native home is in Spain, Portugal 
and Morocco. The same parallel of latitude that passes through the Straits 
of Gibraltar passes through the Albermarle Sound close by my home. 
They must feel at home here. I’ve often wondered if the directness of the 
sun’s rays might have a special relationship to a species—as well as does 
total amount of sunshine and warmth of soil and air. 

Roberta Watrous, the mistress and sage of miniatures, says that we 
must turn to Mr. Heinz in studying bulbocodiums, that there are 57 
varieties, more or less, and that they range in form and color from one 
extreme to another whatever those extremes might be. All of the sub¬ 
species and species varieties are much alike with certain differences. With 
that close definition of the group I will move on to our bulbocodiums. We 
have grown the beautiful white bulbocodium cousins (really N. canfabricus) 
with limited success. The palish yellow citrinus types which are so 
breathtaking at Wisley Gardens are not particularly happy here, perhaps 
our soil is too well drained. Fat N. bulbocodium obesus plods along. Ah! 
But the bright yellows! Conspicuus, filifolius, and tenuifolius are as happy 
here as children at a circus. 

It seems to me that almost every bulbocodium flower is virtually fault 
free. So, one can go to a patch of bulbocodium and easily pick a single 
show entry and three stems, and then one each for a ADS Lavender 
Ribbon or Watrous Medal collection. And, they can win the ADS White 
Ribbon for best three stems. They are fault free and perfectly matched. 

A small patch of N. bulbocodium conspicuus in our field became too 
thick and in 1981 we lifted 79 bulbs of all sizes. We planted them in an L 
shaped arrangement on a near edge of our lawn in a stretch of about eight 
feet. They have bloomed there beyond imagination. In mid-April of this 
year, 1986,1 got down on my hands and knees and counted spent flower 
heads. They were cheek by jowl and the blooms had all jostled one 
another. There had been 322 blooms and almost all had set seed. Stiff 10 
inch stems with fat little pods towered above the floppy foliage. The foliage 
was as thick as the fur on a mink stole. We will dig the patch in June and 
more about the seeds in a minute. 
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Having been delighted with the success of the above planting 1 was 
eyeing an even more interesting group. In 1981 Roberta Watrous, the 
Imperial Mistress of Miniatures, gave Laura Lee and me two 5 inch pots 
filled with unbloomed, open pollinated seedlings of N. bulbocodium 
filifolius . Their blooms are, for us, a bit earlier, a bit taller, a bit larger, a bit 
deeper yellow than the N. bu/bocodium conspj'cuus, Their foliage sprawls, 
and they have a delightful scalloped edged cup. I do believe that Mrs, 
Watrous mixed some mini-magic with those bulblets. in 1982 some 
bloomed and one had two florets, something I had not heard of before. In 
1983 there was great increase in every way and we picked six stems with 
two florets each (see the March 1984 ADS Journal). In a brief two year 
period they had become so thick that we dug them and came up with 465 
separate bulbs and bulblets mostly not of blooming size. 

Having something virtually unknown in eastern North Carolina we had 
to play with them. There is a nine foot by nine foot area in front of our 
house blocked off by a sidewalk, a porch and a drive way. We had the 
grass removed by a hoe, then the soil tilled and re-tilled to a depth of eight 
inches—all our tiller will do—and then had a bale of sphagnum peat and 
2-10-10 fertilizer tilled into the soil and retilled. Next, I took a garden rake 
and, being sticks 12 inches apart on its backside, made a grid of 81 
one-foot squares. Putting a flat piece at right angles to a thin dowel I poked 
five or six holes three inches deep at random in each. Laura Lee dropped 
a bulb, big or little, in each hole. We were attempting, of course, a 
mini Wisley Garden. I have found, though, that the British are simply not 
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in a class with us when it comes to growing rampant grass and high weeds. 

In 1984 there was a good amount of bloom in our 81 foot square. (No 
twin florets!) I let the area go unmowed until earliest June and it did look 
shaggy. We gave the bed a top feeding in the fall. In 1985 there was an 
enormous increase in foliage and lots of blooms. Honored guests, whom 
we expected to be impressed by our unusual little golden beauties upset 
me by saying, “Oh, look at the pretty buttercups!” 

This year, 1986, the planting exploded. Where a single bulb had been 
planted in 1983 there were eight to twelve pieces of foliage. I counted over 
one thousand blooms. Many of them had set fat seed pods. There were 
blooms from April 1 on to May 8. There was minor noticeable variation in 
color and size, but all were fine little flowers. With the great amount of 
foliage increase we wonder what we will have next year. I feel like the 
Magician’s Helper about to be overwhelmed with bulbocodiums. 

On May 3, while eight N. bulbocodium filifolius were still in bloom, I 
began collecting ripe seed pods. They ranged in quantity from 20 to 123 
seeds in the few pods that I counted at random. In another week or two I 
will have an enormous amount of bulbocodium seed. They are almost 
certainly “selfed” but since a good amount of N. jonquilla is immediately 
adjacent some might turn out to be “jonquilodeums” These seeds can 
produce flowers in three years. If you would like some seed, let me know 
and you can share in our bulbocodium fun. 


ACCLIMATING BULBS TO A MILD WINTER 

Mary LOU Gripshover. Santa C/ara, California 

(Photos by the Author) 

When I first attended a show of the Northern California Daffodil 
Society, I was impressed with the number and quality of the seedlings 
entered, particularly in the large collection classes. I think it’s safe to say 
that California shows have more people exhibiting quality seedlings than 
anywhere else in the country. However, I didn’t see many of the newer 
cultivars from overseas, and the source sheet which was available to 
visitors included no overseas growers. When I asked why, I was told, “We 
can’t grow them.” 

Now saying “can’t” to me is like throwing a red flag in front of a bull! 
{Actually, they didn’t say can’t—it just makes a better story. What 1 was 
told is that “ . . . most of us have difficulty acclimating English/Irish 
bulbs—they diminish in vigor for several years before either succumbing 
or recovering . . . ) The garden pages of the local press admonished 
would-be gardners to chill their daffodil bulbs before planting; several 
Californians said to follow Bill Pannill’s advice to soak the bulbs in warm 
(90 degrees) water for one hour before planting. Sunset Magazine had an 
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Fig. I March 2, 1986. Left, normal; center, chilled; right, warmed 


article demonstrating the effects of chilled versus non-chilled bulbs, and 
planting al various depths which seemed to substantiate the chilling 
theory. All of this conflicting information was interesting, to say the least. I 
decided to try my own experiment. I asked Brian Duncan to send me a 
dozen bulbs of something in the $1.00 price range which, if it grew well, 
could be a good show flower. (I'm a big spender! You’ll note I didn’t ask for 
a dozen High Society!) He sent me a seedling stock, D-71 l,a2W Wbred 
from Easter Moon * Silent Valley. 

When the bulbs arrived in October, four were put into a brown bag and 
placed in the vegetable bin of the refrigerator. They were left there for four 
weeks before being potted in November. Four bulbs were given a one 
hour soak in warm water and planted, while the remaining four were 
planted normally. All were planted at the same time and given identical 
treatment from that point on. 

The chilled bulbs definitely performed the best. Growth emerged 
sooner (figure 1), there were eight blooms in the pot, and the foliage 
looked healthier (figure 2). 

The bulbs soaked in warm water either failed to bloom or had buds 
which blasted. Bulbs given no pre planting treatment gave one bloom 
several weeks after the chilled bulbs (figure 3). 

As expected, the foliage on the chilled bulbs died down first. All the 
bulbs appear healthy, but surprisingly the chilled bulbs seem to be splitting 
into smaller, triple nosed bulbs, whereas the others seem to be very nearly 
the size they were they were received. 

Some other cultivars were also received from Brian which were potted 
normally. Results were sporadic. Some bloomed, some didn’t. Based on 
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these admittedly unscientific results, I plan to chill any overseas bulbs 1 
plant this fall. This experiment really needs to be continued on for several 
years, but I’m not willing to give up space in my small patio garden to 
continue it. Bob Spotts has agreed to plant half ol the experimental bulbs 
in his California garden, and the other half will go to Ohio. 

Oh, yes, a bloom from the chilled bulbs won a blue ribbon and was 
considered for best white in show. Chilling works! 


warmed; riant. 




Fig. 3. Left, chilled; center, warmed; right, normal. 
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HOME MICROCLONING 

(from, THE A VAN! GARDNER, Vo/. 18, No. 10, Augusf 1986) 

There are now more than 200 tissue culture laboratories in the 
country, many of them departments of nurseries. Gardeners, too, are 
beginning to utilize micropropagation, and plant society and even general 
gardening publications are featuring how-to articles on the technique. For 
an outlay of perhaps $200 for equipment - much less if you use some 
household items - anyone can get a start in tissue culture. 

The best book we know is “Plants from Test Tubes: An Introduction to 
Micropropagation”, by Lydiane Kyte (Timber Press, Box 1632, Beaverton, 
OR 97975; $22.95 plus $2.25 shipping). Two sources of kits and supplies 
are Carolina Biological Supply Co. (2700 York Road, Burlington, SC 
27215) and KC Biological Supply Co. (Box 14848, Lenexa, KS 66215). 
Meticulous attention to detail is the one absolute essential. 

For agriculture and horticulture - and industry and medicine as well 
-tissue culture is one of the greatest advances of this century. Also known 
as micropropagation and in uitro (in glass) culture, it makes possible rapid 
clonal multiplication of food, ornamental, chemurgic (yielding industrial 
raw materials) and medicinal plants. 

Precise tissue culture techniques have been developed for over 200 
herbaceous and woody plants, and several dozen are now routinely 
micropropagated. More are added to the list almost daily. 

The key to success is the amount and balance of growth hormones in 
the medium, which also contains mineral nutrients, vitamins and sugar, 
plus agar (a gelatin derived from seaweed). “Explants” - parts used for 
tissue culture - may be vegetative shoots, flower buds, leaves, roots, 
ovules, etc. Cultured in the medium in glass containers under sterile 
conditions, a tiny explant can produce 1,000,000 or more new plants in a 
year. 

Plants produced from shoot tips are identical to the stock plant. But if 
variations of tissue culture called somatic embryogenesis or regeneration 
from callus are used, many of the new plants will be mutants. Some of 
these will have desirable characteristics, such as disease resistance. The 
greatest promise for future advances lies in gene splicing, in which a gene 
with a desired trait is introduced into a cell, and the cell is regenerated by 
tissue culture into plants. 
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Come on/ Jfop cjlong 

‘ DAFFODILS 88 DOWIUJNDER/ 
Tasmania- Septembers 


I 


Put a tick in the box beside each item that 
interests YOU. 


1. Seeing Tasmanian daffodils in all their glory 
throughout a two-week period, 

2. Talking daffodils, daffodils, daffodils with 
enthusiasts from many different places, 

3. Seeing some of the world's most wonderful 
scenery - hardwood forests, the Gordon River, 
Cradle Mountain, etc. 

4. Catching trout - or trying to! The record 
so far was a mere 29 pounder - what if you beat 
it? 

5. Visiting a sheep station - seeing sheep shorn, 
wool classed and baled, etc. 

6. Playing golf - on courses that are different 
and challenge the best while still being fun 
for the rest of us 

7. Seeing how the convicts and their masters lived 
when sent out here for their sins. 

8. Visiting a copper mine in operation 

9. Seeing Tasmanian devils, watching kangaroos and 
wallabies hopping around freely; stroking a 
wombat, etc. 

10. Seeing some of our National Trust (guardians of 
heritage) buildings - homes for the wealthy; 
cottages for the poor; corrmissariat stores for 
the military, etc. 

11. Spending a fortnight in one of the most relaxed 
environments in the world with some of the 
world's friendliest people. 

There's no need to keep on going is there? 

Surely your score tells you to treat yourself to the 

trip of a lifetime and register for 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


‘ DAFFOblLS S8 D0WUMER.* 

Tasmania.- sepimbeiw 


IS IT A CONVENTION 7 

Yes sort of: but much more. 

WHAT IS IT ? 

Well, we don't really know a word that 
adequately fits the bill so we've invented 

one - it's a TASVENTION. 



In general terms, what is the progran for 

TASVEWTION ? 

September, 1988 
6th - arrive 

7th - Launceston Daffodil Show & Dinner 

8/9th - sight seeing, shopping, etc. 

in Launceston area. 

10/11th - visit Cradle Mountain area 

(snow, wild life, lovely lakes, etc.) 

12th - visit Radcliff's daffodils - 

- Daffodil Show at Ulverstone 

- Dinner at Ulverstone 

13th - travel to Queenstown - copper mine 

14th - cruise on famous Gordon River 

15th - travel to Hobart 

- visit sheep station en route 
16th - visit Jackson’s Daffodils - Hastings Caves 
for the non-daffodil specialists 
17 th - visit Styx River to see the world's 

tallest hardwood forests 
18th - Hobart Daffodil Show and Dinner 

19th - visit Tasman Peninsula - convict ruins; 

bush sawmill 

20th - visit Cross Daffodils or explore Hobart 

- Farewell Dinner 

21st - depart - unless you’d like to stay longer. 


NOTE: 

1. 2, 3 or 4 days’ fishing could be arranged 
from 16th onwards, all necessary equipment 
provided. 

2. Programs for 16th, 17th, 20th are all-day 
trips and shorter trips can be organised 
instead for those who want them. 

Strenuous ? 

3. By 1988 the present President of the Tasman¬ 
ian Daffodil Council will have only one birth 
-day to go before he reaches his three-score 
and ten years. Unless there is a serious 
deterioration in the next two years he will 
still be able to accomplish any day's 
program with one arm tied behind his back - 
if necessary! 

4. Part of Tasvention only 7 - Certainly if you 
have to - but we’d love to have you for the 
whole period. 

5. What do I need to bring 7 

Yourself; stout shoes; wet weather gear. 

(We may have wonderful weather for the whole 
time; but we may have some English weather 
too (i.e. 4 seasons in one day!)! 



6 . 


BOOKINGS - 


Here's the rub ! 

Accommodation in Hobart and Launceston is 
easy. 

Accommodation at Ulverstone and Queenstown 
is not difficult, but accommodation at 
Cradle Mountain is quite restricted. So if 
wish to enjoy the program set out for 
September 10th - 15th inclusive then early 
booking is literally essential. We may be 
able to make tentative bookings for a few at 
Cradle Mountain but not for many. Of course 
alternative arrangements could be made for 
those couple of days but why miss out 7 


APPLICATION FORM 

There are so many variables involved that a form 
to allow for them all would look like an Australian 
taxation return - and be as difficult to understand i 

So, if you are seriously interested in attending 
please write to:- 


MR. H, G. CROSS 
254 GEILSTON BAY ROAD, 
GEILSTON BAY 
TASMANIA, 7015 
AUSTRALIA 


and 1. PRINT your name and address 


2. Indicate what part or parts of Tasvention you 
plan to attend. 

3. Indicate any special interests you have and 

would like us to note in our planning e.g. 
colonial architecture or lace making or plant 
nurseries or lapidary or . 



4. Any suggestions youlwish to make. 

5. Any questions you would like to ask. 


Begin YOUR FLAN NOW 
Write and put yourself on the mailittg list 

FOR 

' DAFfOMLS 88 DOWU UNDER. ‘ 
TASMANS- SEPTEMBER,!^ 
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COVER 

Daffodils on the Italian hillside at the home of ADS member. Dr. 
Shejab. (His photo) 


THE ENGLISH SEASON 

George Tarry, Cheshire, Fng/and 

In one sentence, the latest season ever. Those who visited us in 1979 
for the convention will remember our complaints that flowers were late, 
but 1986 was at least two weeks, and for some even more, later than that 
season with very few blooms available from the beds for the major shows. 
As a result exhibits were fewer and although almost all the blooms came 
from pot culture, the quality was generally poorer as well. This should 
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cause some reassessment by those who have claimed for many years that 
blooms from pots have an advantage over those from the beds. 

The main feature of our winter was the continuous night frost 
throughout February which froze the ground to a depth of six inches or 
more, brought growth to a standstill and prevented many growers from 
moving their pots to more congenial conditions. Although there was some 
improvement in March, temperatures remained below the long term 
average throughout that month and most of April. In most seasons there is 
at least one period of bright sunny weather, a foretaste of summer, to 
restore soil temperatures and set plant life in motion, but this year such a 
feature was noticeably absent. 

The first major show was the RHS Competition in London on April 8th 
and although the display was larger than most of us had expected, the 
quality was variable with very little real competition in most classes. Clive 
Postles retained the Devonshire Trophy although his twelve blooms did 
not reach the exceptional standard required to win in the previous year. 
His best flower was Cool Crystal, Reserve Best Bloom in show, while 
further interest was created by his new release, Broadway Village, 2 
Y-YYR, and by Loch Rimsdale, 2 Y-R, one of the last of this type from the 
late John Lea. In the only other exhibit, Ron Scamp showed a fine 
specimen of Sportsman, 2 Y-R, which many of us considered worthy of 
greater recognition. Clive also won several single bloom classes and took 
the divisional awards with Gold Convention, 1 Y-Y, Brierglass, 2 W-W, (a 



Two new releases: Briarglass and Broadway Villiage. 
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new release) and Dr. Hugh. 3 W GOO, while Ron Scamp had the best 
double, a lovely bloom of Fiji. 

Mrs, Hylda Oxton took the major honours in the Amateur Collections 
and had Best in Show wnth a very large, well-coloured Irish Light, 2 Y R, 
although its form was rather narrow and pointed. 

We all hoped that we would get warmer weather before the Daffodil 
Society Show an April 19th, but we were disappointed and there was little 
improvement in the quality of the blooms. Seedling entries were at an 
all time low and Ron Scamp took the three trophies at his first attempt 
without any opposition. 

The classes for three blooms of one cultivar were the best feature of 
the show with good quality and keen competition throughout. The much- 
coveted Board Memorial Award for three vases from three divisions went 
once again to Clive Postles with Midas Touch, Lea 1-24-76, and Golden 
Joy, 2Y-Y, the last-named receiving the award for the Best Vase of Three 
blooms in the show. I was awarded the special prize for most points in 
three classes for three blooms from one division, and Don Barnes won the 
Webb Trophy in the Amateur Section, where there is a price limit of £1 a 
bulb, with Shining Light, 2 Y ORR, Rainbow, 2 W-WWP, and Merlin, 3 
W YYR. 

Exhibits in the single bloom classes were fewer than in recent years 
and prizes were distributed between many growers. The awards for 
Divisional Best Blooms went to Derek Birchumshaw (April Love, 1 W-W), 
Clive Postles (Golden Joy, 2 Y-Y), and Citronita (3 Y-Y), and J.R. Howes 



Two winning old favorites: InshJ.ighl, introduced in 1972. mu! Rainbow, introduced in I%1. 
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(Unique 4 W-Y), with the Golden Joy eventually receiving the award for 
Best Bloom in Show. 

The Barrington Memorial Medal, six blooms Divisions 5 - 8, was very 
keenly contested and won by Don Barnes who staged Highfield Beauty, 8 
Y-GYO, Dove Wings, 6 W-Y, Foundling, 6 W-P, Suzy 7 Y-O, Scarlet 
Gem, 8 Y-R, and Lilac Charm, 6 W-P, The same grower won the 
Cartwright Cup {12 single bloms) and the White Daffodil Cup staging very 
good specimens of April Love in each exhibit. My own efforts were 
rewarded with the Walter Ware Cup for six pinks and the Leamington for 



Brian Duncan’s winning Englehearl Collection: top row, Gold Finger, Dr, Hugh, Red 
Spartan, River dell; center, Chinchilla, D 688, Orange Lodge, Gold Bond; bottom, Limbo, 
Pismo Beach, Ulster Bank, Silver Crystal. 
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six orange or red cups, with most interest centering on two Australian 
cultivars, Vahu, 2 W-PP, and Kasia, 2 Y-R. I was also successful in the 
class for the ADS Red, White and Blue Ribbon where I staged Air Castle, 3 
W-Y, Daydream, 2 Y-W, Cool Crystal, 3 W-GWW, Stratosphere, 7 Y-O, 
and Oryx, 7 Y-W, 

In the Amateur Classes Don Barnes created considerable interest by 
staging 12 vases of miniature and smaller types to retain the de Navarro 
Cup, and Derek Bircumshaw won the Wooten Cup with an outstanding 
exhibit to demonstrate his mastery of pot culture particularly in Cool 
Crystal, 3 W-GWW, Dr, Hugh, 3 W-GOO, Loch Assynt, 3 W-GWO, and 
Unique, 4 W-Y, which were all three weeks in advance of their norma! 
season. 

With no improvement in the weather, the prospects were very poor for 
the Harrogate Show in the following week especially as some of the stars 
of recent shows grow only in beds and reported that they had insufficient 
flowers to justify their journeys. Fortunately some of the exhibitors at the 
Daffodil Society had anticipated the situation and saved their blooms to 
exhibit the survivors again and this rescued the show. Don Barnes was 
thus able to make a major contribution in six of the main collection 
classes. From these exhibits the judges selected his April Love as Grand 
Champion and Panache as Reserve Champion. However, Don was 
beaten in the Premier Class, the Northern Championship, by one of our 
newer growers, Derek Williams, who staged well-grown specimens of 
low-priced cultivars in a balanced collection. We were particularly 


Two winning seedlings; (left) John Blanchard's 73/35A (4 Y R) and John l ea’s 4-37-76 (3 
W Y) shown by Clive Postles, and to be introduced as Dtmley Hail. 
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K.isia and Bally roberl I wo of this year's winners. 


impressed by his use of such old favorites as Kingscourt, 1 Y-Y, Empress 
of Ireland, 1 W-W, St. Keverne, 2 Y Y, Rainbow, 2 W WWP, Crater, 2 
Y GRR and Lemonade, 3 Y-Y. 

The main RHS Show was held on 29 April, a late date which would 
invite disaster in many years as only a minority of growers would normally 
have a range of divisions at their disposal. This year the number of blooms 
was depleted as flowers from the main beds were still in short supply and 
blooms from carefully conserved pots were essential for most collections. 

The premier class, the Engleheart Cup for 12 cultivars raised by the 
exhibitor, created as much interest as ever with some newer raisers 
entering flit* field with creditable collections. Brian Duncan retained the 
trophy by using six cultivars which are already in commerce and familiar 
to most of us. From the six newer ones I was most impressed by Red 
Spartan, 2 Y R, and Goldfinger, 1 Y Y. 

In the open single bloom classes, the cultivars which have been 
successful in recent seasons added more honors to their reputations, with 
another fine April Love, this time from Clive Postles, taking the award for 
The Best Trumpet. Clive also had the best short cup and Best in Show with 
Lea 4-37 79, 3 W Y, which will he catalogued in the near future as Dunley 
Hall. In tin 1 doubles. .John Blanchard scored with two very fine seedlings 
from Golden Aura ■ Beauvallon, 73 35A. 4 Y-R, and 73/35B, 4 Y-Y, with 
the former taking the award as Best Double. The prize for best long- 
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cupped cultivar in the single bloom classes was withheld and awarded 
inslead to an outstanding example of Loch Naver, 2 Y ORR, xlged by 
Michael Baxter in a collection class tor new exhibitors. 

In the Amateur Classes the Bowles Cup was I he big sensalion < >i i he 
show. Not only were there two exhibits of 15 vases ol three (dooms, hut 
many of the cultivnrs were from another era, and hit hided Mount I lood 
\ TON), Semper Avanti (1938), Carbineer (1927), and Thalia 119|(->). 

In this difficult season only four amateurs contested the Kit hartlson 
Cup and Paul Payne was I ht» winner with an outstanding collection ol out 
best modern exhibition cull ivdrs grown to perfection. Among his collection, 
Meldrum, 1 Y Y, King’sSlage, 1 Y Y, Loch Loyal, 2 Y R, Torridon. 2 Y R, 
and Ben Flee, 2 W W. are rated as some of the best early season cultivars 
and yet they were still at the peak on a date when they are normally faded 
beyond recognition. 

We completed I he program of major shows with a special competition 
at the opening of the National Garden Festival at Stokes-on-Trent. The 
venue, some 160 miles northwest of London, was attractive to the many 
growers who find it exhausting to exhibit in the center of the metropolis, 
and they responded with a magnificent display of 750 blooms crowded into 
80 feet of three-tier staging. Not a record-breaking show for size when we 
remember shows of 2000-2500 blooms in some recent years, but the 
quality of bloom and the friendly atmosphere was outstanding. We were 
very fortunate that Paul Payne and his friend Geoff Bell are so energetic as 
after showing in London they had returned home, assembled a further 
array of top quality blooms, and drove 200 miles cross country to set the 
standard for the show. Paul was rewarded with the special award, donated 
by the Wedgewood Company, for the best exhibit for his collection of six 
vases of three with each vase well staged and carefully matched—Kings 
Stage, 1 Y Y, Dailmanach, 2 W P, Borrobol, 2 W R, Loch Lundie, 2 Y-R, 
Meldrum, 1 Y Y, and Broomhill, 2 W W. Several senior growers 
considered this one of the finest exhibits they had seen anywhere. This 
success was followed by further wins in three of the other classes for a 
vase of three blooms, the six bloom class, most points in the single bloom 
classes, and Best in Show with Ballyrobert 1 Y Y. It was most pleasing to 
see one of our newer growers, Brian Stockley, emerge from a marathon of 
staging to secure second highest points in single blooms with a consistant 
standard right through the nine divisions. 

The “Amateur” Section had a price limit of £1 a bulb to ensure reward 
for skill in cultivation rather that a deep pocket, and all the classes were 
crowded with high quality blooms to provide keen competition. From this 
sect ion a lovely specimen of Passionale, 2 W-P, secured the award of Best 
Bloom in Section for Tom Melling, a grower with a good reputation in his 
home area who has rarely travelled to compete in a wider field. 

At this stage, 1st May, we all had plenty of flowers still to open and 
although many Societies arranged competions at short notice, there were 
no further major shows to give an opportunity to see the full range of 
recent introductions. 
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Paul Payne's winning Richardson Cup: (top) Loch Loyal. Cool Crystal, King’s Stag, 
Dailmanach; (center) New Castle, Loch l undie, Borrobol, Fiji; (bottom) Torridon, Ben Hee, 
Meldrum, Ramses. 


AN AHS MEDAL FOR YOUR SHOW? 

The American Horticultural Society offers the Bole Medal for horti- 
cultral excellence at regional shows staged by member plant societies. 
The medal was designed by nationally known sculptor and industrial 
designer, Victor Schreckengost. The Gold Medal is given for 15 American- 
bred cultivars, and the silver for eight. 

Requests for applications should be made by the show chairman three 
months before show date. Contact Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole, Jr., Chairman, 
1 Bratenahl Place, Cleveland, OH 44108. Be prepared to submit a show 
schedule. 
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QUARTA MOSTRA DEL NARCISO 

J. SHEJBAL, Rome , /fa/y 

At Easter and for a whole week after the holidays, people came to see 
daffodils in my garden this year. The weather was delightful during the 
whole time. I even had to water the beds. There were visitors from the 
local village, Magliano Sabina, situated in the Northern part of the Region 
Lazio, from Rome, which is only 50 miles away, but also from Milan, 
Udine, Florence, Pesaro, some as far as 500 miles away. 

I started to invite people to see my daffodils in 1982 because I thought 
that such a beautiful flower, nearly unknown to Italians except for the 
several self-propogating species and some ten to fifteen varieties sold in 
Garden Centers, should get more attention. In the first two years only 
friends and aquaintances came but then a well known garden architect 
heard about my collection and in October 1984 he published a short 
interview with me in the prestigeous journal, Gardenia, 

In spring 1985 more than 150 people came to see the flowers and 
Gardenia sent a young American photographer to make a picture survey. 
In March this year they published the photographs and a short article by 
me, together with an article on daffodils around the world and on the 
flower festival in Austria. My telephone started ringing quite frequently 
from the first days of March and many letters arrived asking for various 
details. I sent an invitation with a description of how to get to my property 
to some 40 addresses. 

Everyone who came received an envelope containing general infor¬ 
mation on daffodils and a map showing the flower beds. Only a few visitors 
took the full list of the 820-plus varieties with them but they read the names 
on the tags with interest. 

I grow the named daffodils quite orderly in beds with stone brick 
borders but all the rest of the garden is kept as similar as possible to the 
surrounding countryside with naturalized spring flowers under trees and 
shrubs. People seem to like this informal “natural” setting. Of course, the 
excellent weather helped to make it all particularly appealing, with lizards 
everywhere, my tortoises well awake, and our parrot “Pepito” free in the 
trees to entertain the many children who accompanied their flower-loving 
parents. 

It was quite helpful to first show people some cut daffodils grouped 
together by classes in order to make them learn what to look for in the 
flower beds, yet it was still necessary and a bit tiring to show the 315 
visitors around and help them see the most interesting flowers. My two 
boys were very helpful as well-instructed guides. 

I feel that my garden show is bringing a lot of people nearer to “our 
flower” although it still remains very much a one-man initiative and 1 am 
afraid that we are not yet ready for the foundation of an Italian Daffodil 
Society, 
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DAFFODILS IN SCOTLAND 

Jim Davidson, Banff , Scotland 

The Banff Group of the Banffshire Horticultural Association held its 
show on 3rd and 4th of May. This is the fifth year for our show and 150th 
anniversary of the Horticultural Association. 

The ultra-late season had mixed results for our show.. On one hand 
five trade stands called off due to lack of stock and on the other hand 
exhibitors from “down south” had an abundance of blooms which had 
missed earlier English events. 

The fears that daffodils may not withstand the eight hour car journey 
were unfounded. The apprehension of the organizers about the show 
arrangements and the standard of local entries were also allayed. 

Mr. Jim Pearce who judged the Daffodil Sections commented 
favourably about the show which, considering his reputation in the 
daffodil world, was greatly appreciated by the show officials and Group 
members who are now more confident in their work. 

The friendly advice given by the more experienced English exhibitors, 
who had to undergo close scrutiny at every stage from the moment of 
unpacking to staging of blooms, was a reflection of the attitude of all 
exhibitors and made for a most enjoyable event. 

The presentation address given by Dr. Bill Bender of U.S.A. who had 

assisted in judging and had stayed 
on an extra day to make the 
presentation on Sunday was the 
finishing touch to a truly inter¬ 
national event. Daffodil associ¬ 
ations of England, Ireland, New 
Zealand, and the United States of 
America were represented in the 
form of awards. The encourage¬ 
ment given by enthusiasts from 
the four quarters of the globe to 
our efforts is most gratifying and, 
I'm sure, epitomises the good 
effects of “Yeltow f Fever”, 

Miss Muriel Farquharson, show 
secretary, commented on the 
value of having experienced ex¬ 
hibitors and the services of a 
judge of the calibre of Mr. Pearce 

Best Single Bloom: Torridcn t0 set a Standard for Our show 

comparable with those ‘ abroad . 

Friendships were formed and 
enthusiasm whetted which may 
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well see a Scots’ invasion to some English events next year. 

On the weekend after the show Andy Leith and I visited Ireland and 
enjoyed the hospitality of Robin and Kate Reade at Carncairn. We also 
met other Daffodil experts: Tom Bloomer, Brian and Mrs. Duncan, Sir 
Frank and Lady Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke Campbell, Sandy 
McCabe, Delia Bankhead from U.S.A., and Dr. J. Shejbal from Rome, at 
an open day at Dergmoney. The variety and quantity of Daffodils was 
breathtaking with exciting variations in the new seedlings. 

The genuine friendliness shown to us has made a lasting impression 
that daffodil people in general and Irish ones in particular are the best on 
earth. We’ll be back! 


PRINCIPAL AWARDS 

Championship of Scotland (12 cultivars, one stem each, from at least 
three divisions) - R. Smales, Barnsley; with Newcastle, Stourbridge, 
Empress of Ireland, Golden Sovereign, Crater, Bravoura, Golden 
Rapture, Park Springs, Viking, Ben Hee, and Torridon 
Sesqui-Centenary Commemorative Competition (six cultivars, one stem 
each, from at least three divisions) R. Smales, Barnsley; with Sdlg. 
L/6, St. Keverne, Doubtful, Newcastle, Sdlg. L/4, Sdlg. L/3 
Sesqui-Centenary Commemorative Class (one vase of three blooms, 
Brodie cultivar) - Mrs. E. Gordon, Banff; Kincorth 
Best Bloom in Show W, Akers; Torridon 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

MEG Yerger. Princess Anne, Maryland 

It is almost easier to make crosses, nurture, exhibit, and evaluate 
seedling daffodils than it is to select a name for them. Being a new 
hybridizer, limiting my field of activity to the poeticus division, the 
choosing of names is an unaccustomed experience. In all I have only 
named and registered twenty two poeticus cultivars with the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

The staff there is extremely helpful, thoughful, and kind in handling 
registration applications. There are already approximately 22,000 names 
in the new registry of daffodil cultivars. Any choices of name must be 
checked against that list and against each new list that comes out yearly 
with the RHS “DAFFODILS, An Annual for Amateurs and Specialists". 
Usually it is well to submit a first choice and a second, but this year the 
registrar came back to me for a fourth choice. The daffodil I wanted to 
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register has a thin white line just inside the red rim giving somewhat the 
cosmetic effect of eye-liner. It makes the daffodil appear to be staring at 
you. Previously I had used Secret Circle and Secret Ring for this type so 
now Ringo appealed to me. No-it had been used. Perhaps Silver Ring 
would do! But no again—someone had used Silver Ming and the two 
names are too similar. Ring-A-Lingis the name finally chosen. For another 
flower Spark has already been taken and so has the second choice Light 
Up, therefore Light Touch becomes the name. Since Lights Out was one 
of the parents it seemed appropriate to include the word Light in the 
name. The same thing was done in choosing the name Sealight for a 
seedling of Lights Out * Sea Green. 

For Perdita’s offspring the name of the prince who was in love with her 
seemed to be a good choice but it turned out the name Florizel had been 
used by Nell Richardson for a seedling registered for her husband. My two 
seedlings from Perdita became Perdita’s Prince and Perdita’s Pride. An 
easy way to name extremely fragrant seedlings has been to put the word 
Sweet in front of some other word. Already there are Sweet Delight, 
Sweet Dream, Sweet Hope, Sweet Promise, Sweet Rose, Sweet Somerset, 
Sweet Victory. Bees hover in that part of the garden busily putting pollen 
from one sweet bloom to another. In seven to ten years there may be 
another list of Sweet Somethings submitted RHS for registration. 

Application blanks for registration of a daffodil name are available from 
ADS Registration Chairman, Mrs. Kenneth Anderson, with space provided 
for names of seed and pollen parents, measurements of each part of the 
flower, colors according to RHS Color chart if possible, other character¬ 
istics, printed news items, and awards given. Completed application 
blanks are to be sent to Mrs. Anderson with $2.50 for each cultivar. Soon 
you get nice notes of congratulation from her and handsome, framable 
Certificates of Registration from the RHS for each of your new cultivars. 

In the garden the new plants are well on the way to becoming a link in a 
planned breeding program. Genes that are unique to them and them alone 
are all important in fulfilling plans for future flowers. 

My own aims have been toward smallness, earliness, and fragrance in 
the poeticus division. It may be that nature and the bees have forced a 
change this year. In the spring of 1986 most seeds collected area result of 
bee action who seem to have lit on the tallest, largest, latest poets of the 
entire collection. Seven years later, or 1993, the new Yerger seedlings will 
probable be big and late and, hopefully, still fragrant if the bees happened 
to include N, reeuruus and N. heilenicus in their flights. 


RHS DAFFODIL YEARBOOK 

The Executive Director has ordered the RHS Da//odi7 Yearbook 
1986 1987 and should have them available for Christmas presents. Un¬ 
fortunately, inflation caught up with them, and they will be $6.00 a copy. 
Order from her. (See back cover.) 
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U. S. REGISTRATIONS IN 1986 

Reported by MRS. KENNETH B. ANDERSON, Registration Chairman 

American registrants of new daffodils and their registrations: 
EVANS, Murray W.; Corbett, Oregon: Calcite, Ensemble, Folio, Girasol, 
Lissome, Nacre, Pongee, Rain Dance, Sonette, Zeolite. 
FITZWATER, Mrs. C.E.; Huntington, West Virginia: Martha Smith, 
Frances Patterson. 

HAYCOCK, Stephen; Annandale, Virginia: Beryl’s Child, 

KLEIN, Major Francis J.; Hampton, Virginia: Courtney 
LINK, Mrs. Goethe; Brooklyn, Indiana: Moon Moth. 
MITSCH-HAVENS; Hubbard, Oregon: Circus, Ice Rim, Lemon Snow, 
Peripheral Pink, Pink Bride, Pink Plantation, Prism, Strawberry 
Soda. 

REED, John; Oakwood Daffodils, Buchanan, Minnesota: Cumberland, 
Vicksburg. 

TICKNOR, William O.; Tyner, North Carolina: Laura Lee. 

WHEELER, Willis; Gainesville, Florida: High Road. 

YERGER, Mrs. Merton S.; Princess Anne, Maryland: Double Ring, 
Glimmer, Green Pond, Light Touch, Ring A-Ling, Skyglow, Sweet 
Hope, Sweet Promise, Sweet Rose, Sweet Somerset, Sweet Victory. 

Information given includes: class, color code, seedling number, seed 
parent, pollen parent, length of perianth segments (P. segs.) and color, 
length of corona (C, Igth.) and color, and bloom season. 
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BERYL’S CHILD (Haycock) 6 Y-OOR; (Beryl open pollenated); P segs. 
32mm, yellow; C. Igth. 12mm, orange and red; midseason. A holder 
Beryl with red on corona. 

CALCITE (Evans) 2 W GWW; sdlg. no. C31/1; (Easter Moon * Castle of 
Mey); P. segs. 45mm, white; C. Igth. 30mm, green eye and while; 
early midseason. A round and very white show flower. 

CIRCUS (Mitsch-Havens) 2 W-WWP; sdlg. no. W7/4; (Deodora * Caro 
Nome); P. segs. 50mm, white; C. Igth. 22mm, white with distinct 
bright pink rim; midseason. 

COURTNEY (Klein) 2 W W; (Empress of Ireland * Culpepper white 
seedling); P. segs. 45mm, white; C. Igth. 35mm, white; early 
midseason. 
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CUMBERLAND (Reed-Duncan) 1 W-W; sdlg. no. D511; (Knowehead * 
White Star); P. segs. 48mm, white; C, Igth, 48mm, W'hite; resembles 
Rashee but taller and smoother. 

DOUBLE RING (Yerger) 9 W GOO; sdlg. no. Ll; (Lights Out * Ace of 
Diamonds); P. segs. sepals 24mm, petals 23mm, white; C. Igth. 2mm, 
green 138B, orange 25C, orange red 30A; a very flat corona; late 
midseason. 

ENSEMBLE (Evans) 4 Y-Y; sdlg. no. Q23/1; [(4 Y Y sdlg. * Dawnlight) x 
(Daydream * New Era) |; P. segs. 45mm, yellow; corona yellow; early 
midseason. 

FRANCES PATTERSON (Fitzwater) 2 W-W; sdlg. no. 43/1; (Easter 
Moon * Panache); P. segs. 40mm, white; C. Igth. 30mm, white; late 
midseason. 

FOLIO (Evans) 2 Y Y; sdlg. no. S-7; (Bridal Rose * Chiloquin); P. segs. 
40mm, yellow; C. Igth. 35mm, yellow; midseason. 

GIRASOL (Evans) 1 Y P; sdlg. no. S-2/2; (Salome * [Binkie * (1 Y W sdlg. 
* Suede))); P. segs. 35mm, yellow; C. Igth. 35mm, pink; midseason; 
yellow pink combination of good show form. 

GLIMMER (Yerger) 9 W GYO; sdlg. no. 75Q3; (Praecox Grandiflorus x 
Lights Out); P. segs. 25mm, white; C. Igth. 3mm, yellow' green 154A, 
yellow 2B, orange red 32A; late midseason. 

GREEN POND (Yerger) 9 W-GGO; sdlg. no. 73B5; (Lights Out x 
Perdita); P. segs. 22 20mm, white; C. Igth. 3mm, yellow green 144A, 
yellow green 144C, orange red 30A; late midseason. 

HIGH ROAD (Wheeler) 7 Y-O; sdlg. no. 61/1/1; (Binkie *N,jonquiUa) m , P. 
segs. 20mm, yellow; C. Igth. 20mm, light orange; early; resembles 
Quail but taller, larger and with ruffled segments. 

ICE RIM (Mitsch-Havens) 7 W-YYW; sdlg. no. KK102/1; [sdlg. RR33/32: 
(Green Island x Chinese White) x N.;onqui7/o[; P. segs. 28mm, white; 
C. Igth. 14mm, butterscotch yellow with white rim; late. 

LAURA LEE (Ticknor) 5 W-W; sdlg. no. MM 1; (Quickstep x N. triandrus 
a/bus); P. segs. 25mm, white; C. Igth. 11mm, white; late midseason; a 
larger, smoother April Tears, 3 florets. 

LEMON SNOW (Mitsch-Havens) 2 YW WWY; sdlg. no. F88/1; [sdlg. 
W12/1; (P5/8 x Lunar Sea) x sdlg. Y40/1: (P5/13 x Lunar Sea)]; P. 
segs. 40mm, lemon yellow with white halo; C. Igth. 35mm, at maturity 
becomes white with lemon yellow rim; midseason. 

LISSOME (Evans); 2 W W; sdlg. no. U10/1; (Broomhill x Stainless); P. 
segs. 34mm, while; C. Igth. 20mm, white; midseason. Excellent show 
flower. 

LIGHT TOUCH (Yerger) 9 W-GRR; sdlg. no. 75K2-2; (Red Rim x Lights 
Out); P. segs. sepals20mm, petals 18mm, white; C. Igth. 2mm, green 
138B orange red 32B, orange red 32A; very small corona; lemon 
scent; late midseason. 

MARTHA SMITH (Fitzwater) 2 W-P; sdlg. no. 43/3; (Easter Moon x 
Panache); P. segs. 40mm, white; C. Igth. 20.25mm, very pale pink; 
late midseason. 

MOOM MOTH (Link) 5 W-Y; sdlg. no. 2470-2; (Green Hills x N. triandrus 
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a/bus) P. segs. 30mm, white; C. Igth. 10mm, lemon yellow; resembles 
Dawn but much larger and better form; 2-3 blooms per stem, non¬ 
fading; midseason. 

NACRE (Evans) 2 Y-P; sdlg, no. S-2,/1; {Salome x f(Binkie * 1Y-W sdlg.) * 
Suede]) P. segs. 40mm, yellow; C. Igth. 36mm, pink. A yellow pink of 
good form; midseason. 

PERIPHERAL PINK (Mitsch-Havens) 2 W-GWP; sdlg. no. G13/18; 
(Precendent * Eclat); P. segs. 35mm, white; C. Igth. 16mm, green eye, 
white, deep pink rim, midseason. 

PINK BRIDE (Mitsch-Havens) 2 W-P; sdlg. no. F3/7; (Accent * Debutante); 
P. segs. 45mm, snow white; C. Igth. 25mm, soft clear pink; late. 

PINK PLANATATION (Mitsch-Havens) 2 W-P; sdlg. no. F 67/B; (sdlg. 
A34 (Precedent * Carita) * sdlg. V38/1 [Radiation * (Mabel Taylor * 
Interim)]) P. segs. 50mm, white; C. Igth. 33mm, deep pink, maturing 
to light pink, darker at margin; midseason. 

PRISM (Mitsch-Havens) 2 Y-Y; sdlg, no. JJ3/1; (Aircastle x Cool Flame); 
P. segs.42mm, light yellow; C. Igth. 30mm, deep yellow with rosy tinge 
at margin; late. 

PONGEE (Evans) 2 Y-Y; sdlg. no. W-5/1; {[{Binkie * 1 YW-W sdlg.) * 
(Daydream * Bethany)] * f JustoSo x (Bethany Daydream)]); P. segs. 
35mm, yellow; C. Igth. 24mm, yellow; exemplary show flower with 
vigor and pose; midseason. 

RAIN DANCE (Evans) 2 W-W; sdlg. no. N-35; (Celilo x Arctic Doric); P. 

segs. 45mm, white; C. Igth. 30mm, white; better form and whiter than 
Arctic Doric; early. 

RING-A-LING (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; sdlg. no. 751 4; (Quetzal O. P.); P. 
segs. sepals 22mm, petals 20mm, white; C. Igth. 3mm, green 144C, 
yellow 13B, orange red 32A; a smaller Quetzal with white line within 
the orange ring; late. 

SKYGLOW (Yerger) 9 W-YYO; sdlg. no. 73 A2; (Lights Out x Light 
O’Dawn); P. segs. sepals 21mm, petals 20mm, white; C, Igth. 2mm, 
yellow 13B, orange red 32A; spicy fragrance; late. 

SONETTE (Evans) 5 Y-Y; sdlg. no. W-8; (N. friandrus a/bus O.P.); P. 
segs. 20mm very pale yellow; C. Igth, 12mm, very pale yellow; 5 to 10 
florets per stem of good show form; early midseason. 

STRAWBERRY SODA (Mitsch-Havens) 2 W-P; sdlg. no. LL17/3; [Rose 
Prelude x sdlg. A6/5 (Caro Nome x Carita)]; P. segs. 50mm, white; C. 
Igth. 32mm, clear soft pink; early. 

SWEET HOPE (Yerger) 9 W-YYO; sdlg. no. 74B-2; (N. Poedcus sdlg, x 
Milan); P. segs. 20mm, white; C. Igth. 1mm, yellow green MSA, yellow 
green 154B, orange red 35A; flat corona, picotee-edge, incurved 
relexed perianth; midseason. 

SWEET PROMISE (Yerger) 9 W-GGO; sdlg. no. 75F2; (early N. poeficus 
O.P.); P. segs. sepals 21mm, petals 20mm, white; C. Igth. 3mm, green 
yellow IB, green yellow 1C, orange red30A, saucer corona, incurved 
petals; midseason. 
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SWEET ROSE (Yerger) 9 W-GGP; sdlg. no. 75GS; (N. p. He/enicus 
O.P.); P. segs. 20mm, white; C. Igth. 4mm, yellow' green 151B, yellow 
green 154D, orange red 3 IB; a color break; so pale it looks white with 
lovely pink rim; late midseason. 

SWEET SOMERSET (Yerger) 9 W-GYO; sdlg. no. 74B3-1; (N. poeticus 
sdlg. * Milan) P. segs. sepals 20mm, petals 18mm, white; C. Igth. 
5mm, yellow green 151A, yellow green 150C, orange red 34A; a thin 
rim with picotee edge; petals indented at tip; midseason. 

SWEET VICTORY (Yerger) 9 W-WWO; sdlg. no. 75G2; ( N. p. Hellenicus 
O.P.) P. segs. sepals22mm, petals 20mm, white; C. Igth. 7mm, yellow 
green 145Q, yellow green 145D, orange red 29B; very distinctive, 
deep near-white bowl with peach rim; late. 

VICKSBURG (Reed-Duncan) 1 W-W; sdlg. no. D124; (Ave x Empress of 
Ireland); P. segs. 48mm, white; C. Igth. 50mm, white; resembles Ave 
but larger; early midseason. 

ZEOLITE (Evans) 4 W-W; sdlg. no. N-68; (4 W-WY Richardson sdlg. 
#3447 x Knowehead); P. segs. 42mm, white; C. white; midseason; 
unique peculiar novelty with whitest standards. 


THE 1987 POPULARITY POLL 

Charles Wheatley. Mongo, Indiana 

At the last Board of Directors meeting approval was given to conduct a 
Daffodil Popularity Poll of the ADS members. Each member may vote for 
their 25 favorite daffodils. There should be no distinction for garden or 
show varieties: just your favorites. A ballot will be printed in the March 
Daffodil Journal and the results will be published in the following 
December issue. On the reverse of the ballot a second ballot will be 
printed for those members who have family memberships so that each 
person can vote for his 25 favorite daffodils. (Please make additional 
copies of the poll for children who are involved with daffodil growing and 
showing.) 

Popularity of certain daffodils is a very changeable thing. The flower 
that was your favorite in the morning may quite easily be replaced with 
another in the afternoon. The cultivars that were your favorites one year 
may be quite different the next. If you were to ask 10 different people to tell 
you their favorite, you would probably receive 10 different answers and, 
more than likely, more questions than answers, In order to obtain the 
most accurate results possible no preference will be given your first choice 
over your last. 

1 have reviewed most of the symposium reports back as far as 1964. 
There has been a great deal of difference in the way that the reporting has 
been done as well as the types of cultivars that were rated. The 1964 report 
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fisted exhibition parities of the same classification in one column and 
garden cultivars in another column. In some cases the results were listed 
by those cultivars receiving the most votes but in most cases the results 
were listed by division and type. In some polls the reports were prepared 
by reporters and in other polls by the general membership. It was 
concluded that it made no difference if enough members voted. Sometimes 
the actual results were published but in most cases they were not. 
Generally the cultivars must have been grown by the reporter but in some 
cases not less than three years. There was a significant number of changes 
in reporting from time to time and the printed results varied greatly. 
Clearly there must have been a sound reason for this, but none was 
stated. 

When I reviewed the Symposium of the American Iris Society and the 
Popularity Poll of the American Hemerocallis Society, the form of the 
reports remained constant and changed very little over many years. I am 
concluding that a similar style will be acceptable to the ADS members. In 
addition it would be possible to publish a comparison of results for an 
extended period of time. 

Please vote for up to 25 of the cultivars that you like best during the 
1987 season. The flowers that you vote for must be named cultivars. It will 
not be necessary for you to grow the cultivars for which you vote. There 
are a number of factors that would preclude each member from growing 
all of the cultivars that they personally like. Some of these factors are 
price, availability, and garden space. I do not feel that what a person likes 
has anything to do with their ability to grow their favorite flowers. 

I talked to a number of people as to why the previous symposium was 
not continued. I would like to share some of those comments. One person 
stated that some of the older members found the reports boring. Another 
pointed out that the show reports were felt to contain the same 
information. It was also stated that most people would not participate. 
Another point made was that the symposium reports were too long and 
time consuming. 

When I reviewed the entire matter, 1 felt that there are some positive 
reasons to conduct a popularity poll. Many older members said they had 
used the symposiums to plan aquisitions of bulbs. A comment that was 
made in one report stated that the symposium was the most useful tool 
that regional directors had in acquiring new members. 

I found something else in comparing the 1981 symposium results to 
show winners. If you were to take the gold ribbon and white ribbon 
winners over the last 10 years and total the classes, you would find that 2 
W-W daffodils accounted for about 15% of the winners, 2 Y R’s accounted 
for 10% of the winners and 2 Y-Y’s about 9%of the winners. Yet, when you 
look at the top ten cultivars as reported in the 1981 Symposium not one 
from any of these classes was mentioned. In fact, Broomhill, Canisp, 
Golden Aura, Shining Light, and Torridon were not even mentioned in the 
report at all. And all of these cultivars were introduced prior to 1966. 
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In 1975 the ADS Board of Directors decided that the Symposium 
Committee should report on show cultivars. However, the 1981 symposium 
asked reporters to compile a list of daffodils that grow well, with minimum 
care, in an average garden, anywhere in this country. This naturally kept 
members from other countries from voting as well as kept most of the 
newer cultivars off the report. I would conclude that comparing show 
winners to this particular Symposium was like comparing apples to 
oranges. 

I certainly am of the opinion that the ADS should do much more to 
make the membership aware of better cultivars. There are certainly many 
ways to conduct polls and to solicit opinions. There is definitely a need to 
make more awards to cultivars outside of shows themselves. 

My main concern at this time however, is to conduct a popularity poll 
of the entire membership. A poll in which everyone can and will participate 
regardless of what they personally grow. In this manner it will be possible 
for good new varieties to be included in the poll and perhaps decrease the 
number of older garden varieties which many members continue to grow. 


PESTICIDE POINTERS 

(from the Camillia Journal, August 1986) 

PESTICIDES ARE POISONOUS 

Pesticides have to be poisonous in order to kill undesirable plants, 
diseases, insects, or other pests. Reading and understanding the label can 
be the key to safe and proper use of pesticides. 

Each pesticide is identified with one of the following words; 
DANGER WARNING CAUTION 

Products bearing the word DANGER must also have the word POISON 
printed in red on the label. Products with the word DANGER are 10 times 
more hazardous than products bearing the word WARNING which are 10 
times more hazardous than those marked CAUTION. This system of 
identifying pesticide hazards is based on the oral, dermal, and inhalation 
toxicity of each product. 

DANGER — Pesticide products that are HIGHLY toxic. These must 
bear the following: 1) a skull and cross-bones and the word POISON in 
red; 2) the sentence KEEP OUT OF REACH OF CHILDREN and an 
appropriate warning statement; 3) an antidote statement; 4) emergency 
first aid instructions; and 5) the instruction, IF SWALLOWED, OR IF 
SYMPTOMS OF POISONING OCCUR, CALL A PHYSICIAN 
IMMEDIATELY. 
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WARNING — Pesticide products that are MODERATELY toxic. 
They must bear the following: 1) the sentence, KEEP OUT OF REACH 
OF CHILDREN and an appropriate warning statement; 2) an antidote 
statement; 3) emergency first aid instructions; and 4) the instruction, IF 
SWALLOWED, OR IF SYMPTOMS OF POISONING OCCUR, CALL 
A PHYSICIAN IMMEDIATELY. 

CAUTION — Pesticide products that are SLIGHTLY toxic to 
relatively hazardless. These must bear the sentence, KEEP OUT OF 
REACH OF CHILDREN and an appropriate warning statment. 

COMMON MISTAKES IN USING PESTICIDES 

Check the following list of common mistakes made in using pesticides 
to find out if you are guilty of one or more: 

1) WRONG DIAGNOSIS — Are you sure of the problem? A fungicide 
won’t help if you have a bacterial disease, etc. 

2) NOT ENOUGH KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE PESTICIDE Did you 
read the label carefully? You must apply the material in the proper way 
for it to work. 

3) WRONG TIMING Did you spray too early or too late? A stomach 
poison will not be effective if the insects are not feeding. 

4) OLD MATERIALS Be wary of pesticides over two years old, those 
with color changes, or component separation. 

5) INCOMPATIBLE MIXTURES Not all pesticides may be used 
together. 

6) WEATHER PROBLEMS Rain may wash the pesticide off and hot, 
dry weather may cause the pesticide to harm your plants. 

7) IMPROPER COVERAGE Spray the plants, making sure to cover 
under the leaves as well as on top. 

8) POOR RECORDKEEPING — The only way to learn from your past 
successes and failures is to keep good records. 

9) IMPROPER EQUIPMENT CLEANING Clean equipment thoroughly 
after each use. Residues from previous sprays may harm the sprayer or 
plants the next time around. 

TIPS ON PREVENTING PESTICIDE DAMAGE TO PLANTS 

Plant damage can be minimized by following a few simple rules: DO 
NOT SPRAY STRESSED PLANTS. Plant damage is probable if the 
temperature is above 90° F. (On a sunny day, leaf temperatures can be as 
much as 15° above the air temperature.) Also, do not spray during periods 
of drought or abnormally cold temperatures. 

SPRAY WHEN WEATHER CONDITIONS PROMOTE RAPID 
DRYING. Likelihood of plant damage is increased when pesticides remain 
in solution on leaf surfaces for long periods of time. Beware of high 
humidity conditons. 
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MIXTURES OF PESTICIDES CAN CAUSE PLANT DAMAGE 
EVEN IF THE INDIVIDUAL PESTICIDES DO NOT, 

KEEP SPRAYER EQUIPMENT CLEAN. 

The most common symptoms of plant damage due to pesticides are 
listed below: 

PLANT BURN — Dark spots on the tips or edges of leaves sometimes 
spreading to the whole leaves. 

CHLOROSIS — Yellowing of leaves. 

ABNORMALGROWTH, GENERAL STUNTING, AND LEAF DISTOR 
TIONS. 

New growth usually shows pesticide damage most, ft is not always 
easy to diagnose, but if you see strange symptoms on a plant after 
spraying, check with your local extension agent before spraying again. 




DAFfOOlL 

DISEASES 

AND 

PESTS 


Dr. Theodore Snazelle’s 
DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS 

Now available in booklet form. 

$4.00 postage paid U S. 

$4.50 postage paid foreign 

Order from: 

MTDS 

1018 Stonewall Dr, 

Nashville, TN 37220 
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THE LEA SEEDLINGS AT THE OLD COTTAGE 

Clive Postles 

(from New Zealand Daffodil Annua/ 1986) 

An accurate account of the latest John Lea seedlings would not he 
complete without mentioning the atrocious weather conditions that they 
have suffered during most of the late winter and spring of 1986. February 
was just about the worst on record, with a solid month of intense cold and 
fierce, freezing winds. My pots were luckily removed from I he plunge bed 
during the last week of January, and this paid dividends for the R.H.S. 
Competition. Many growers found it almost impossible to get flowers 
open in early April. My outside daffodil beds had to be covered with every 
piece of glass and polythene that I could lay my hands on, and 1 must admit 
that until the shows were over, the whole area looked like a shanty town. 
But the end justified the means, with very good blooms being cut in late 
April. Conditions were not conductive to good pollinating, and I did not 
make my usual number of crosses. By the time the weather had improved, 
only pinks and a few late things were still fresh, and undamaged by the 
winds. 

The experience of growing the Lea seedlings is quite unique as they are 
growing alongside my own, and it is most interesting to compare my 
flowers with his, as they have very similar pedigrees, Lea pollen and 
flowers having mainly been used in my own breeding programme. 

These notes represent the descriptions of just a few of the seedlings 
that 1 have been exhibiting this season. Many hundreds are still to be 
selected during the next few years. The major talking point at the R.H.S. 
and Daffodil Society Shows, has unquestionably been the 2 W-W 
Brierglass, winning its class on all occasions, and judged Best Div. 2 once 
and a contender for Best Bloom three times. The perianth is so perfectly 
formed that it will be difficult to improve upon. Halgarry is a wonderful 3 
W-YYR, very round with a true non-predominant cup. Continuing the 
tradition of John Lea’s yellow-reds is Loch Rimsdale, deep yellow round 
petals and a lovely red cup, that is with me, sun proof, and produced Best 
Bloom at the 1985 Daffodil Society Show. 1-52-73, (Bunclody *Torridon), 
is a really deep yellow with orange flushes, and a strong red cup. Not a 
large flower but perfectly formed and a striking colour. 2-36-71,1 W-W, is a 
sister seedling to Silver Convention. The large, perfectly flat perianth is 
probably the best that I have ever seen on a white trumpet, which opens 
pale yellow and soon fades to a milky white. 1-38-76,3 W-Y, has been very 
good for the past two seasons, winning on several occasions, but this year 
has been eclipsed by 4-37-76, 3 W-Y, that is quite unbelievable. The large 
round sparkling white perianth is complimented by an unfading bright 
yellow cup, Best Bloom at R.H.S. Show 1986, and to be named Dunley 
Hall at the request of Mrs, Lea. The good things go on and on. 2-27-74, 2 
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Y-R, is very good indeed, and one that John had pencilled in to name. The 
substance and texture has to be seen to be believed, again sun proof. 
1-13-75,2 W-P. a delightful deep pink with ashort, straight-sided cup, only 
two bulbs existed when I took over the stock. I have chipped one up and 
the chips are growing well. The best yellow-pink that 1 have seen for both 
colour and form, is a Dailmanach * Daydream seedling which has a good 
pink cup and excellent round, pale yellow perianth. 1-47-76,2 W R, a very 
well-contrasted flower that has a sparkling white smooth perianth. I used 
three of these blooms in this year’s F.E. Board Trophy Class. Another 
brilliant red-white flower is 1-24-76, a very large Div. 3 that could be named 
for next season. 

There are so many tremendous seedlings of John’s that it is difficult to 
single out all but the best to be mentioned in this brief article. Here are a 
few that come to mind that have flowered this year for the first time. 
Several outstanding white Div. 2 with the eye colour so dark that it could 
be described as a black centre. Lovely pink doubles, also yellow white 
doubles, and of course many Div. 2 white-pink as one would expect. One 
flower that I must tell you about is possibly the last to be registered by 
John before his sad death. A large and magnificent white trumpet daffodil 
that closely resembles Gold Convent ton in everything but colour. On one 
of my last visits to Dunley Hall in the spring of 1984,1 recall John setting up 
his camera to take photographs of this beautiful variety. 

1 look forward with anticipation as each spring approaches, to see the 
many seedlings that are still to flower for the first time. At the risk of 
repeating myself, the best are yet to come. 
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MORE COMMENTS ON “COMMENTS” 

Frances Armstrong. Covington, Virginia 

In response to Harold Cross’ “Comments” in the September issue of 
the Daffodil Journal in which he noted that 70‘<. of the show winners in 
Tasmania and the U. K. had yellow perianths as opposed to only 42". in 
the USA, I would certainly agree that climate has much to do with this 
difference. In only a few small areas of this country does daffodil color even 
approach the intense hues found in Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
United Kindom. 

But I wonder, too, if the gender of the judges has something to do with 
the selection of so many white daffodils here for top awards. In our 
country female judges outnumber male ones by a large margin. In the U. 
K, and Tasmania most of the judges are men. Men usually prefer the 
brighter colored flowers while women are more attracted to the prisline 
white daffodils with their smooth satiny texture. Could that be another 
reason? 

I have found in the last few years in shows which I have helped judge 
that more of the Y-Y daffodils are being selected for the Gold and White 
Ribbons. I attribute this to the recent introduction of smoother and better 
textured yellow daffodils such as Gold Convention, Golden Joy, Golden 
Jewel, New Penny, Golden Vale, and many others. It will be interesting to 
see if indeed this is a trend. 


SELF POLLINATION IN DAFFODILS? 

Granville Hall, Gloucester, Virginia 

In past articles on the subject, there has been disagreement as to 
whether a specific daffodil bloom can set seed from its own pollen. So, out 
of simple curiosity, I decided to put the matter to the test this spring. Well, 
some did—and some didn’t. 

I selected six common varieties convenient to me and conducted the 
test in the following manner. “Just opening” blooms were forced open for 
the first pollination. I plucked an anther from its seat with a pair of 
tweezers and rubbed it across the stigma. The bloom was then enclosed in 
a plastic bag, which was secured with a rubber band around the stem. 
Pollination was repeated daily with a fresh anther for the next three 
succeeding days. 

Pollinations were performed around midday, in unusually dry and cold 
weather. Bags were kept in place until the bloom had wilted. (I suspect 
that the blooms wilted prematurely due to confinement in the bag, 
although I had purposely selected plants that stood in partial shade.) 

Of the six varieties selected, N. pseudo-narcissus major, Carlton, ice 
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Follies, and Tudor Minstrel bore seed—Flower Carpet and Carbineer did 
not. There were an average of 12 seed per pod. 

It seems to me that we can conclude from this test that some varieties 
can set seed from their own pollen. I say “can”, because nothing in my little 
experiment guarantees that they will (or do) set seed from a natural act of 
self-pollination. And, I confess to great surprise that Flower Carpet and 
Carbineer failed to set seed. Both are known good seeders, and I have, in 
fact, gathered many open pollinated seeds from both varieties, in other 
locations, this very year! 

As of this writing, all seeds appear normal, and I expect to plant them 
later on. I will report germination results next spring. 


THREE’S A CROWD 

I.EONE Y. Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

The 1977 Daffodils to Show and Grow lists some chromosome 
counts, but the most recent two do not. Most daffodil chromosome 
counts are multiples of seven. The species such as N. jonquilla and N. 
cyclamineus have 14 (diploids). Standard daffodils such as Golden Aura 
and Daydream have 28 (tetraploids), and species/standard hybrids such 
as Beryl and Bartley, 6 Y-Y, have 21 (triploids). 

When the spring ’85 seed crop was harvested, I asked Marv Seiger, 
Wright State geneticist, why my jonquil hybrid * ;onqurV hybrid crosses 
had produced no seeds. I told him I was crossing triploids with seven sets 
of chromosomes, and didn’t want to repeat my mistakes in ’86. 

He explained the multiple failures this way: The jonquil species * 
tetraploid cross produces triploids with each of the seven chromosomes 
having one part from t he species and two parts from the standard daffodil. 
At hybridizing time, these divided, apparently independently, into gametes 
consisting of one or two parts of each chromosome. There are 
2 * 2 * 2 * 2 * 2 * 2*2 = 128 ways this can happen if independence holds. Only 
the two gametes which are like the original parents (with all ones or all 
twos) are fertile. If two jonquil hybrids are crossed, the probability of a 
viable seed is 1/4096 = (2/128) (2/128). If there are as many as 100 potential 
seeds per pod, we might get one seed from 41 pods. Fertile jonquil hybrids, 
such as Quick Step, which has 28 chromosomes, may be the result of 
some type of spontaneous tetraploidy. 

Then I asked Marv why I had gotten one to three seeds from 
cyclamineus hybrids with crosses such as Jenny x Titania. Marv said Tm 
a geneticist, but not a plant geneticist,” but explained that possibly 
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because of translocations, the exchange of segments of non-homologous 
chromosomes, two or more chromosomes effectively acted as a unit and 
did not segregate independently. 

This might be how Jenny’s chromosomes look and act: 
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In this example, A and B are fertile, with A probably retaining more 
cyclamineus characteristics. C through H are sterile. Marv stressed that 
the exact mechanism of the recombination might be discovered with a 
microscope, electron microscope, or by laboratory tests for pseudolinkage. 
If five of the seven segregate as a unit, as above, % of the gametes are 
fertile. If four chromosomes act as a unit, ] / 8 are fertile, and if three act as a 
unit, 1/16 are fertile, rather than the usual 1/64 in triploids. In a triploid by 
triploid cross, one would expect one half the progeny to be triploids and 
one fourth each would be diploids and tetraploids. Thus cyclamineus 
hybrids whose cyclamineus ancestors are grandparents may be tetraploids. 
This would cause them to produce more seeds. In fact, two to four or 
more times as many, in my experience. 

Triandrus hybrids, such as Niveth, 5 W-W, tend to act the way jonquils 
do. I have had no luck so far with hybrid to hybrid crosses, but have gotten 
one seed each from five hybrid to standard crosses, such as Sydling 5 
W-GWW by Silken Sails 3 W-WWY, Laura and Whisper, which are 
known to be fertile, have cyclamineus ‘blood’ in their pedigrees. The early 
Engleheart poeticus are diploids. Some newer ones such as Dulcimer are 
tetraploids. 

This is advice from my experience in 1985 and 1986 in crossing within 
divisions 5 through 9: poets overrun you with seeds, cyclamineus reward 
you with a few, triandrus are stingy, and you have no problem planting 
jonquil hybrid to jonquil seeds, because there ae none! 
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NOTES FROM A FIRST CONVENTION 

CAROL Sisson Regehr, Manhattan, Kansas 

How many ADS members never go to a national convention? Some 
people may not be able to take their vacation from work at t he right time of 
year. For others, it may be too expensive to travel to a far city. Still others 
are involved in planning their own local shows at the time and can’t get 
away. When I looked at the map and saw that Memphis was closer to 
Manhattan, Kansas, than I had thought, I decided to try to go to the 
national show this year. 


THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

® was established in Britain in 1896 to cater (or 

the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is 
£3.00 per annum; overseas members £8.00 for 
three years (optional); payment by 
STERLING Intenational Money Order please 
to: 

Hon Treasurer, Ivor Fox, 44 Wargrave Road, Twyford, Reading, Berks., England, 


Remember? 
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I had been a member of the ADS for two years, but lived in various 
apartments with no garden space of my own. So all my daffodils went into 
my parents' yard in Salina, 65 miles from Manhattan. On Easter Sunday 
we visited them. Due to unseasonably hot weather, the daffodil season 
was short and more than half over at that point. I decided not to take any 
of the flowers to the show, which was still four days and a 12-hour drive 
away, but rather to photograph them and just take the pictures to Memphis. 

Sociologists (or is it psychologists?) tell us it is very difficult lor a 
newcomer to break into an established group. Not so with t he ADS Many 
people went out of their way to greet “ the new couple we haven't seen 
before.” If you feel shy, you have at least two sure-fire conversation- 
starters: How did you get interested in daffodils? and how did you learn 
about the ADS? From there you’ll start talking about your favorite 
cultivars and how they grew for you this year, and before you know it, you 
have a new friend. 

I especially enjoyed the acceptance speeches by the Gold and Silver 
Medal recipients this year. I don't know how far ahead of lime they were 
notified of their honor. Their speeches were brief and eloquent. William 
Bender, the recipient of the Silver Medal for service to the ADS, said, “The 
American Daffodil Society has done far more for me that I could ever do 
for it.” What a beautiful expression! And isn't it so true tor many of ii^ v 
Daffodils give us goals, involvement with other people, and something to 
look forward to the very things that make life worth living. Brian 
Duncan's speech in accepting the Gold Medal was utterly charming. In 
talking with Brian and Betty later on, I was impressed by their quiet 
warmth and interest in other people. 

What am I leading up to? A lew ideas for those contemplating their first 
national convention: 

1. Start planning now. As mentioned before, it may take some negotiation 
to gel your vacation at the proper time. You’ll also need information on 
the host city. Write to the Tourist Bureau or Chamber of Commerce. 
Ask for brochures on hotels, places of interest, special events, maybe a 
city map. Study the brochures and decide where to stay. Nobody will 
fault you for staying in a less expensive hotel. They're just glad you got 
to come. 

2 Reread your old Daffodil Journals (get the 15 back issues for $7.50 
what a deal!). Look especially at pictures of people you might want to 
meet. When I went to Memphis I had a list of about half a dozen people 1 
needed to meet for various reasons. For example, I had to meet Bill 
Roese. I recognized him from his picture in a previous Journal. 1 needed 
to ask him where I could get a bulb of La Paloma. A picture of it appears 
in George Harmon Scott’s book Bulbs: How to Select, Grow , and 
Enjoy (HP Books), and it is one of the few photographs I’ve ever seen 
that actually does justice to a flower. I knew it was Bill’s cult ivar because 
I looked it up in Daffodils to Show and Grow. Bill told me that the 
remaining bulbs had been sent to Holland for twin scaling. So, 
acquiring La Paloma becomes one of my goals for the future! Also, 1 had 
to meet Brent Heath and show him the pictures of the daffodils I got 
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from him last year, and ask why Beryl grows so much larger in my 
parents’ yard than the ones I saw on the show bench. 

After you return from the convention, start re-reading your old 
Journals again. Now that you’ve met the people and heard the stories, 
things will jump out at you that you never noticed before. 

3. Take your spouse. My husband of eight months, Lowell, agreed to go 
along with me even though, as he said, before he met me he didn’t know 
a daffodil from a daisy. We spent our free time in Memphis going to 
places of interest to him. But he made a valiant effort to be interested in 
the convention too, and as we went up and down the show benches and 
up and down the rows on the garden tour, he pointed out his favorites. I 
dutifully recorded the names, planning to buy him one of each as a 
reward lor being so enthusiastic. When I looked them up later in my 
catalogs, I learned that he had expensive tastes in daffodils. More goals 
for the future! I realized a couple of weeks after our return how closely 
he had listened to Harold Cross’ talk on Tasmanian pinks. When Grant 
Mitsch’s catalog arrived in the mail, it had a bright picture of 
Presidential Pink on the cover. Lowell commented that this had to be 
an American pink rather than a Tasmanian pink, based on what he’d 
heard at the convention. 

4. Take your daffodils! Why didn’t I lake that large bloom of Beryl? Why 
didn’t I take that fine flower of Amber Castle that I got from Brian 
Duncan last year? I could have at least tried. Just wait until next year! 
So—start planning now for Columbus, or Washington, or San 
Francisco, or maybe even Tasmania! And don’t neglect to bring your 
daffodils! 


YOUR HOSTS FOR DISCOVER COLUMBUS 1987 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Columbus, Ohio 

June 18, 1968.Do you know what’s special about that date? That’s 

the day that the Central Ohio Daffodil Society was born! A small group of 
daffodil lovers met at Mary Lou Gripshover’s home and decided to form a 
daffodil society. Our founder, Mary Elizabeth Blue of Chillicothe, served 
as the first president. Wells Knierim came willingly to our first cry for help 
in setting up a clinic in 1969. We moved on to participation in the 
Horticulture Division of Norwest Flower Show, educational exhibits in 
many shows, garden club conventions, and libraries, and our own shows 
beginning in 1972. CODS CORNER, a quarterly newsletter was born in 
1971 and that year marked the beginning of our bulb sales. Our sale of 
bulbs from members’ gardens is held annually and provides bulbs for 
members as well as garden club members at low prices, and needed funds 
for the treasury. 

We've hosted Judges’ Schools I, II, and 111 and can now provide 
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accredited judges for daffodil shows and other shows. In 1974, our 
members started our planting at Whetstone Park under I he able guidance 
of Ruth Pardue. In 1975 we participated in the Dispatch Horne and Garden 
Show and ADS accepted our invitation to come to Columbus in 1978. 
Nineteen seventy-six gave us an unusual Leap Year with an unusual show 
due to weather conditions, but also gave us a beautiful exhibition by the 
Ohio Branch of Sogetsu School. In 1977 we had a successful clinic for the 
public, another show with Sogetsu, and our annual after show dinner. 

1978 our crowning glory the American Daffodil Society Convention 

came to town. Accolades such as “best ever”, our eduction garden “better 
than Wisley”, our CODS members “best organized, congenial, friendly, 
great hosts!” 

In 1979 and 1983 CODS received a citation from Garden Club of Ohio 
for the Whetstone Display Garden. In 1983 the group received an Award 
of Merit to a Plant Society from the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs for excellence in horticulture and flower show achievement. 

Over the years several of our members have served on the Board of 
Directors of the American Daffodil Society and encouraged Centra! 
Ohioans to join the ADS. Five active and two honorary members are now 
serving on the ADS Board of Directors. 

Eighteen years of camaraderie, hard work, and excellent results. Over 
these 18 years, we’ve grown from 13 charter members to 70. we’ve 
entertained “daffodil royally” from around the world, our members have 
starved and are continuing to serve ADS admirably, a healty treasury, and 
our shows, both local and regional, are bigger and better each year 

Naomi Liggett, convention chairman, has plans for the second ADS 
Convention and national show in Columbus well underway. Our active 
and enthusiastic group is looking forward to welcoming you to the capitol 
city of Ohio. We have planted daffodils in city and county parks, and on 
the lawn of our statehouse facility, which is across the street from the 
Hyatt on Capitol Square with accommodations and amenities that the 
weary traveler will find most gratifying. This ultra modern hotel affords 
many personal services, but best of all, you will find CODS members there 
to welcome you to the 1987 ADS Convention. 


DISCOVER 
COLUMBUS 



“Brushstrokes in Flight”, a logo for Columbus, 
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DISCOVER COLUMBUS 

Mrs. James Liggett, Conuenhon Chairman 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society will host the thirty-second National 
convention and show April 23-25, 1987. The Hyatt on Capitol Square, 
convention headquarters, is located in downtown Columbus across from 
the State Capitol. CODS had purchased and planted seven hundred fifty 
daffodils on the south side of the state house grounds. Limousine service 
is available from Port Columbus for those flying. While at the airport don’t 
miss the controversial sculpture, “Brushstrokes in Flight” by Roy 
Lichtenstein, 

A portion of the ballroom will be available to exhibitors for grooming at 
4:00 P.M. on Wednesday, April 22nd, and entries will be accepted at 5:00 
PM. Entries close at 10:00 A M., Thursday, April 23rd. The National Show 
opens to the public at 3:00 P M and will remain open until 9:00 P M Friday. 
A reception in the Governor’s Foyer is scheduled for 7:00 P M at which 
time the show awards will be presented. 

Friday starts off with the Miniature Growers Breakfast followed by a 
bus tour to Whetstone Display Garden, Inniswood Botanical Garden and 
Nature Preserve, and Hatfield Gardens. Over 1000 recently introduced 
cullivars are being grown at the latter garden and hopefully they will be at 
peak bloom. 

The Annual Meeting and dinner will be Friday evening. Elise Havens of 
Hubbard, Oregon, will speak on Grant Mitsch: His Goals in Hybridizing 
Daffodils. 

The Hybridizer’s Breakfast is scheduled for early Saturday followed by 
an all-day tour to Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio. There will be time to 
tour the house and gardens, lunch, and attend a lecture of Judges’ 
Refresher. Kingwood is one of the outstanding gardens in America with 
thousands of naturalized daffodils as well as plantings of newer named 
cultivars. 

The convention concludes with a dinner Saturday evening and John 
Blanchard of Dorset, England, will speak on Wild Daffodils. 

Board Meetings are scheduled for Thursday and Saturday afternoons. 
A Judges’ Refresher for judges only is planned with Mrs. Goethe Link of 
Indiana as the instructor. Pre-registration is required for the refresher as 
well as for the two breakfasts. 

The Ohio Branch of the Sogetsu School will hold an exhibit of their 
designs in the lobby and the Ballroom level of the hotel. 

Plan now to discover Columbus in April 1987! 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 23-25, 1987 
HYATT ON CAPITOL SQUARE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Name__ 

Address _______ 

City ____State __— Zip __—_— 

Christian or Nickname_________ 

REGISTRATION FEE: $110.00.Before April 1 

$135.00.. April 1 or later 


Registration includes: National Show, Thursday Reception, Friday and Saturday 
Dinners and Lunches, Tours. (Banquets limited to 250 registrants.) 

Miniature Breakfast $6.00 Hybridizers Breakfast $6.00 Judges Refresher $3.00 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes — No Driving? Yes_No_. 

Please send registration fee plus breakfast/s and refresher fees to: Mrs. Hubert 
Bourne, Registrar, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Society 
Hyatt On Capitol Square 
75 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Telephone (614) 228-1234 

Please submit by April 1, 1987 

Single $62.00 Triple $69.00 Quad $76.00 

Double, two-bed double $62.00 Rollaway Charge $15.00 

Sales and Bed Taxes 11 

Name_ - _.___.. . . _ 

Address ________________ 

City ______State_ _ - Zip_ 

Arrival Date_ Time _ Departure Date _____ Time _ 

I will share a room with _ 

Send the reservation request directly to Hyatt On Capital Square with a deposit 
for the first night’s lodging. After April 1, reservations accepted on a space 
available basis. Check-in time is 3 P.M. 

Circle name of credit card: AMEX VS MC DC CB DIS 

CC#_____EXP. DATE ____ _ _ 
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WHERE CAN I GET...? 


Some articles—two pages, typed, or longer dealing with satisfaction 
in old cultivars and excitement over new cultivars, photos gratefully 
accepted. Also, special treatments for problem soil and soil conditions. 
Please submit to me at 1018 Stonewall Drive, Nashville, TN 37220. 

Kitty Frank. Editor 


Does Your Garden Color End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of The 
CHRYSANTHEMUM Also free BEGINNER'S HANDBOOK. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to: 

B. L. MARKHAM 
2612 Beverly Blvd., SW 
ROANOKE, VA 24015 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts-Peonies—a permanent investment- 
will bloom for years 

Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7.50 paid annually. Bulletin published Quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 


HEMEROCALL1S (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your garden 
enjoyment 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits insure 
rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data on 
varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many Round Robins 
open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Ainie Busse, Secretary Rt. 2, Box 13, Cokato, MN 55321 






HIGHLIGHTS OF 1986-EARLY AND LATE 

ELIZABETH T. CAPEN, Boonton, New Jersey 

This was a persnickety spring -not because it did not produce what 
we hoped for, but just because it surprised us by performing better than 
we planned. Of course, we had some of the frequent unpleasantnesses. 
We managed a snow storm in time to hit the top New Jersey exhibitor, and 
then temperatures soared from the 60s to the 70s, and even to the 80s. 
Not helpful! But just as we were ready to concede defeat, a nice cool spell 
refreshed everything. This pattern was repeated all season, until the 
accumulations of heat and drought reduced our daffodil season by three 
weeks. So, this was 1986. 

Our earliest daffodil effects were drifts of little ones among the very 
early shrubs or brightening spots later taken over by larger plants. A 
hundred or so of Jumblie, Little Beauty, Tete-a-Tete, and some others 
made firm statements, as the admen like to say, while a few here and there 
sparked spots long drab. 

On the heels of these smallest bloomed the wonderful ones Mr. 
Coleman created—Charity May, classic yellow cyclamineus, and bi-color 
Dove Wings. We use others and keep exploring, but once more, in 1986, 
we found these announced our spring. 

This year everything but the pinks and some of the reds bloomed 
bountifully, except where I had ignored their needs too long. Daffodils do 
need fertilizing, and my neglect showed on “the hill”. 

It was in our 1000-variety test garden where some out-shouted the 
rest, demanding attention. Again, Gold Convention earned its first place 
in the front row of yellow trumpets. This one is no flash-in-the-pan 
exhibitors’ doll. Tall, strong, good form and pose, long lasting, it may well 
be the KA (King Alfred to non-daf people) of the next generation. 

As happened last year, Payday, with brassy rounded petals, stepped 
forward elegantly to queen it over many fine yellow trumpets, all of them 
contributing to the great advance our hybridizers have added to t his most 
challenging of all types. All deserve further study. 

As Payday and all other yellow trumpets were bowing out, our 
attention was caught by a new one from Murray Evans. Headway stands 
alone at its time—sparkling gold with good pose. Instead of the smooth 
classic form of Gold Convention and Payday, Headway adds a new note. 
Instead of the frequent ruffled edge, its trumpet seems to have been 
fringed by scissors. It blooms here with the poets—quite a feat for a yellow 
trumpet. 

As early as the yellow trumpets come the bi-color trumpets. A 
newcomer this year was, of course, Pop’s Legacy (Phil’s Open Pollinated) 
given us by Bill Bender and well worthy of its namesake Phil Phillips, of 
whom the entire ADS was especially fond. 

Pop’s Legacy made a hit at the Convention and here, too. Yet visitors 
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came to us about “that tall clump in the pond garden, jt was tall, trumpet 
yellow, petals white”. Downpatrick, of course. Don’t sell this one short, 
and don’t forget Prologue, either. We all need both, 

Among the very earliest trumpets appeared reversing Cindy Wood 
from Barbara Abel Smith—classic form for showing and with the pose and 
long blooming that gardeners demand. 

As gardeners, we love the 6s, as most fanciers do, and we have always 
been partial to Kate Reade’s pink-cupped Foundling, So, of course, when 
a whole batch of successors appeared we had to try a baker’s dozen, 
mostly from Brian Duncan. I asked Brian this spring his favorite of all 
these. As the season wore, on I wondered why, but Brian’s pet, Elizabeth 
Ann, finally bloomed. It has an exquisite delicacy and is in a class by itself. 
Our lad’s good taste shows again! 

While we waited, however, we especially liked the very first to flower— 
Diane. After ail, 6s are supposed to be first and Diane was that. A little later 
we admired the very tallest of all. Swing Wing carried swept-back, 
somewhat pointed petals regally over its class. And then came one with a 
wider cup and a rounder perianth, still over the foliage, that Brian named 
“Urchin”. (It deserves a better name.) 

Even before the flock of new pink 6s came two other very elegant new 
ones—Inca and Phalarope—both from the talented brush of Grant 
Mitsch. They were the first to appear among the standards, blooming with 
the earliest miniatures. They reached a level of smoothness not heretofore 
seen in this class. May we all hope that their genes and producing quality 
are linked to high increase. 

The most exciting group to launch our spring was the block of new 
seedlings from Jack Gerritsen. Mr. Gerritsen sold his commercial stock of 
collared daffodils, but he did not stop hybridizing, now moving into 
another generation of 1 Is officially named Split Corona. He has continued 
to emphasize his special pattern a clear, solid six segment perianth over 
which precisely lie six parts of a cup, each in turn split and ruffled. I believe 
this defines the classic Gerritsen “Collared” or “Split Corona” daffodil. 

Of course, this pattern has appeared often among his early offerings. 
Some experts believe that mutants (and the 1 Is as well as other daffodil 
forms are mutants), like chimeras, pass through stages en route to 
stability. It is up to fanciers and judges to recognize and credit this pattern 
when they see it. To say, “I don’t grow them; don’t like them.” is hardly 
worthy of a fancier, let alone a judge, 

Among the new Gerritsen’s are some beautiful flowers. Several are 
variants of the classic Gerritsen pattern; 

— Three-color Cum Laude booms first nothing like it. 

— Etincelante, a 6-pointed white perianth, each segment overlayed by 
a double and ruffled crown edged in gold. 

— Armagnac, a tall plant. Its large white flower has swept back 
perianth. Its deep orange collar is edged in gold. 

— Coloree has a precise w r hite perianth and a pale pink collar with 
darker frilled edge, gold-tipped. 
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Springdale lest area and lower daffodil hill. (Capen photo.) 




These are only four of another dozen which Mr. Gerritsen’s talent has 
launched. Several include pink in the collar or edge. While I tried to take 
notes this year, I am not satisfied. Elevens have many more features to 
measure and note than do other types, and even Mr. Gerritsen’s 
descriptions are inadequate. The important thing to note is that all have 
acclimatized well, and so next year, the third year, when foreign-born dafs 
really prove their worth here, a chart and pictures seem called for. 

By-products of Mr. Gerritsen’s work: a new reverse trumpet— 
Lugano, and two of the pinkest things here, trumpets Amiens and 
Annency. These scream to be doused with pollen. 

We believe, however, that the most long-reaching result of Jack 
Gerritsen’s lifetime of hybridizing with t he unusual has been the production 
of one, perhaps two, entirely new flowers. Over the decades Mr. Gerritsen 
has listened to castigations of his work. “It isn’t a daffodil,” has been the 
commonest. Perhaps because he is a Dutchman, or just because his 
shoulders are strong, Jack Gerritsen has persisted. Now everyone admits 
his innovation is indeed a daffodil. It has been accorded a division of its 
own in the hierarchy of recognized daffodil forms. 

But now, not surprisingly, Jack Gerritsen’s hybridizing has indeed 
produced entirely “new flowers,” unquestionably “not daffodils.” 

— Mondial, on an eight-inch stiff stem with a cluster of four-inch limey 
and W'hite petaloids. 

— Tournament, with a very ruffled white flower on a short stem. 

I doubt that this year’s tries will picture these adequately, but next year will 
find all of them where they can easily be photographed by anyone 
interested. 

Nothing here in early daffodil time this year—not even our mallard 
duck, for the fifth year nesting at the end of the slide to the pond in spite of 
annual tragedies—can top the Gerritsen collection. 

So, let’s leap over the crowded mid-season and explore the other end. 
A few caught our attention, some brand new and some well-known. We 
looked down a very tired 2A self row (our test garden was established 
before the new code). In mid May we found a fresh clump. Labeled 
Repose, Grant’s description is precise. We think this is a color break, 
valuable for anyone wishing to prolong the season or seeking something 
unusual—crisp yellow perianth with a white halo framing an apricot cup. 
Two rows dow r n, our eyes were caught by one in the 2B rows (sorry about 
that). Again, most of its class were over the hill. This one stood boldly tall, 
a large smooth flower with “ears” pinned back as firmly as its sire’s. This 
one had distinction, rare in its class. It's name—Parterre. 

We keep trying more triandrus, but Mission Bells still out classes them 
all. From the new to the very old, everyone comments about Dawn, a 
unique but thoroughly exasperating plant, one of the rare short-cupped 
triandrus. It begins every year, a promising clump that makes a big show of 
its small flat cup and little wings of petals. At the height of your admiration, 
the whole clump drops flat. When you decide it’s time to dig it up and line it 
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out, the whole row fails to show. If this rare short-cupped triandrus had the 
stamina of its neighbor Beryl, another rare short-cupped cyclamineus, it 
would share the latter’s well-deserved universal popularity. As it is, I shall 
try once more. 

We use late bloomers to front plantings. Among those that everyone 
knows, we include High Note, long-lasting yellow and white jonquil, Pretty 
Miss, Step Forward, and several others. Late miniatures—Bobbysoxer, 
April Tears, Sun Disc, and Lintie—provide rows of color to distract us 
from maturing foliage behind. We also find this a way to get some mileage 
from those old poets, sturdy but undistingushed. We love them so and 
plan to use more. 

Successive mercury soarings into the mid-eighties jumped us too soon 
to what we call the “late-lates”. These are dominated by Murray Evans’ 
H-44, a skillful mixture of three famous and beloved late-bloomers— 
Frigid, Cushendall, and Cantatrice. A good many years ago Murray 
permitted us to select from his prolific crop of seedlings and we have been 
watching many from this, cross-selecting, re-selecting, lining out, and 
comparing with all others available of their types—short cupped all whites 
and rimmed. Few bloom as late as our H-44s. However, this year we found 
a bit of fluff that Kate Reade appropriately calls Frou-Frou intruding into 
this act, and as always there are some as late or almost as late from her 
neighbor, Sir Frank Harrison. 

This group of season-enders are often overlooked by exhibitors who 
concentrate on mid-season until the year comes when they see the late 
ones stealing the show. Many hybridizers ignore them, but not Sir Frank, 
who, of all current hybridizers, seems most intrigued by late-bloomers and 
has provided many. As landscapers, we value them and buy as many as we 
can. We urge anyone interested in long season daffodil bloom to explore 
those from Ballydorn. 

-—- --- 

1987 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

MRS. Hubert Bourne, Awards Chairman 

The following is an incomplete list of show dates. If you desire your 
show to be listed in the March Journal , please send the information to the 
Awards Chairman, 1052 Shadyhitl Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221, by 
January 5, 1987. 

March 7-8—Fortuna, California. The Fortuna Garden Club at the 
Fortuna Monday Club House, Sixth and Main Streets. Information: 
Mrs. Christine Kemp, P. O, Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 14-15—Dallas, Texas. State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at the 
Dallas Civic Garden Center, Fair Park. Information: Mrs. James R. 
Walther, 7244 Ashington, Dallas, TX 75225. 

March 14-15—LaCanada, California. Pacific Regional. Southern California 
Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Drive. 
Information: Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, 11831 Juniette Street, Culver 
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City, CA 90230. 

March 21-22—Walnut Creek, California. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks 
Drive. Information: Mr. Jack Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut 
Creek, CA 94596. 

March 21-22—Hernando, Mississippi. State Show. Garden Study Club of 
Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. 
Information: Mrs. Mildred Jean Scott, 3067 Laughter Road, South, 
Hernando, MS 38632. 

March 21-22—Conway, Arkansas. Southwest Regional. Arkansas Daffodil 
Society at the Hendrix College. Information: Mrs. T. E. Bentley, P. O. 
Box 847, Hughes, AR 72348. 

March 28-29—Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Garden Council of Chapel Hill 
and Carrboro and the North Carolina Botanical Garden, Totten 
Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: Dr. Elise 
Olsen Cheesborough, 109 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

March 28-29—Memphis, Tennessee. State Show. Mid-South Daffodil 
Society at the Goldsmiths Civic Garden Center, 750 Cherry Road. 
Information: Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, 2234 Glenalden West, Germantown, 
TN 38138. 

April 1— Onancock, Virginia. The Garden Club of the Eastern Shore at 
the Hermitage. Information: Mrs. Donald F. Fletcher, Jr., Pinecroft, 
Atlantic, VA 23303. 

April 4—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Ms. Shirley Anderson, 
P. O. Box 187, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 4-5—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional. Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood Botanical Gardens, 
Forrest Park Drive. Information: Mrs. Sue Zapp, 6011 Foxland Drive, 
Brentwood, TN 37027. 

April 4-5—Newport News, Virginia. Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society at 
the Woman’s Club of Newport News, 461 J. Clyde Morris Blvd. 
Information: Mr. M. Stanley Krause, Jr., 310 Riverside Drive, 
Newport News, VA 23606. 

April 7-8—Louisville, Kentucky. State Show. The Kentucky Daffodil 
Society at the Oxmoor Center. Information: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 
1629 Cowling Avenue, Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 8-9—Martinsville, Virginia. The Garden Club of Virginia Daffodil 
Show. Information: Mrs. Dwight Pemberton, 1238 Sam Lions Trail, 
Martinsville, VA 24112. 

April 9-10—Lawrence, Kansas. The Lawrence Daffodil Club and five 
Garden Clubs of Lawrence at the Arts Center, 9th and Vermont 
Streets. Information: Ms. Kit Carlsen, 811 Sunset Drive, Lawrence, 
KS 66044. 

April 10—Scottsburg, Indiana. The Daffodil Growers South and The 
Garden Club at the Finley Township Firehouse on State Rd. 56. 
Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, R. R. #3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 
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April 11-12—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
Gloucester Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. 
Arthur B. White, Box 95, Ware Neck, VA 23178. 

April 1 M2—Washington, D. C. Mid-Atlantic Regional. The Washington 
Daffodil Society at the U. S. Botanic Garden Conservatory. Information: 
Mrs. Joel R. Crenshaw, 1047 Walker Hill Road, Great Falls, VA 22066. 

April 11 12— Edgewater, Maryland. The London Town Publik House and 
Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. A. F. Anderson, 
2733 Fennel Road, Edgewater, MD 21037. 

April 14 Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Meridian 
St. Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridian St. Information: Mrs. 
Douglas R. Clarke, 13905 Allisoriville Road, Noblesville, IN 46060. 

April 17 18—Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. The Delaware Daffodil 
Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. Lee Wiley, Fairville 
Road, Chadds Ford, PA 19317. 

April 18-19—Cincinnati, Ohio. State Show. Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Cincinnati Zoo, Vine Street. Information: Mrs. Albert 
Sadler, 667 Stubbs Mill Road, Lebanon, OH 45036. 

April 22-23—Baltimore, Maryland. The Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Brown Memorial Woodbrook Presbyterian Church, 6200 N. Charles 
at Woodbrook Lane. Information: Mrs. Erwin Huber, 620 Chestnut 
Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21204. 

April 23-24-25—Columbus, Ohio. National Show. The Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society at the Hyatt on Capitol Square. Information: Mrs. 
David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus, OH 43220. 

April 26-27 Nantucket, Massachusetts. The Nantucket Garden Club at 
the “Meeting House", Harbor House. Information: Mrs. Herbert L. 
Gutterson, Box 106, Siasconset, Nantucket, MA 02564. 

April 29-30—Cleveland, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Western Reserve 
Daffodil Society, Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. Information: 
Mr. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 30—Greenwich, Connecticut. New England Regional. Greenwich 
Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish Hall, Putnam Avenue. 
Information: Mrs. George S. Mott III, 38 Perkins Road, Greenwich, 
CT 06830. 

May 2 Akron, Ohio. Northeast Ohio Daffodil Society at the Summit 
Mall. Information: Mrs M, E. Hardesty, 4493 Newcomer Road, Stow, 
OH 44224. 

May 2-3 Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, 
Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles 
Applegate, Route 2, Box 163, Perrysville, OH 44864. 

May 3 Ft. Wayne, Indiana. The Northern Indiana Daffodil Society at the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana Botanical Conservatory, 1100 S. Calhoun 
Street. Information: Mr. Charles Wheatley, P. O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 
46771. 

May 8-9 Dublin, New Hampshire. The Northern New England Daffodil 
Society at the Dublin Town Hall, Information: Ms. Susan K. Barker, 
Lake Road. Dublin, NH 03444. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 

FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

As I write this column, I am already looking ahead to spring and the 
ADS Convention in Columbus, Ohio, April 23-25, 1987.1 encourage all of 
you to give consideration to attending the meeting in Columbus. Naomi 
Liggett informs me that the tentative convention package includes such 
botanical goodies as a visit to the Whetstone Display Garden, Inniswood 
Botancial Garden and Nature Preserve, Hatfield Gardens, and Kingwood. 
On top of all of that, the after dinner speakers include Elise Havens of 
Grant Mitsch Daffodils and John Blanchard of Dorset, England. Our 
Columbus friends are making a great effort to make the Columbus 
convention a memorable one. As there is considerable expense in renting 
convention space in a hotel, 1 encourage you to use the convention hotel 
for your lodging. The reason for this is quite simple; we need to book as 
many rooms as possible in order to get the show and meeting rooms free 
of charge. 

Many of you are familiar with the Elderhostel programs which are 
sponsored by many of the colleges and universities in this country. 
Mississippi College will be sponsoring an Elderhostel program from 
Sunday afternoon, March 1, 1987 through Saturday morning, March 7, 
1987. Three courses will be taught by Mississippi College faculty. Firstly, 
Dr. Craig Turner will teach Ode to a Daffodil ; this course will center on 
reading and discussion of the daffodil in literature. Secondly, Mr. Steve 
Cook will teach Art A ’ Bloom ; this course will celebrate spring by studying 
art’s interpretation of the flower. Lastly, I will teach a course called 
Daffodil Delights where a study of the daffodil will be conducted and 
several visits to the Mississippi College Daffodil Garden will be made. The 
college daffodil garden has over 800 cultivars and species planted in some 
37 beds. The total cost for these three courses per person is $205.00 and 
includes six nights lodging, three meals a day, field trips, etc. If you are 
interested in this Elderhostel program, please write to Mrs. Brenda 
Holloway, Program Coordinator, Continuing Education, P.O. Box 4185, 
Mississippi College, Clinton, MS 39058. 

It seems that our sometimes-less than-enlightened congressmen have 
selected a national flower, the rose. Now, I have nothing against the rose; 
however, we all know that the daffodil really should be the national flower! 

I want to encourage each one of you to cultivate a friend in order to 
bring that person into the wonderful world of daffodils. During the past 
two years, I have had the opportunity to represent Mississippi College at 
several alumni meetings. You guessed it! I was asked each time to give a 
program on daffodils. Consequently, several of the college’s alumni and 
friends are now growing daffodils. Perhaps in time, they will join ADS. It 
has been my experience as I go to these alumni meetings that many people 
tell me that the daffodil is their favorite flower. Then I am told that they 
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really don’t know how to grow anything. My response is quick, and I say: 
“All you really have to have to grow' daffodils is a bed with good drainage 
and plenty of sunshine.” 

Merry Christmas and Happy New Year! 

—Ted Snazelle 

AWARDS INFORMATION 

For new show chairmen, and those who are still doing the good work, 
“Procedures for Obtaining Awards from the American Daffodil Society, 
Inc.” can be obtained from Mrs. Hubert Bourne, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, 
Columbus, OH 43221. Also, if the December deadline slipped by without 
your show date, there is still time to list it in the March Journal. Send the 
information to the above address before January 5, 1987. 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Aiuards Chairman 


JUDGING SCHOOLS & REFRESHERS 

School I will be held in Dallas, Texas, March 7,1987, sponsored by the 
Texas Daffodil Society. Dr. Theodore Snazelle will be the instructor. 
Material to be covered includes classification, color code, characteristics 
of narcissus, and introduction to point scoring. Specific information may 
be requested from Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone Drive, Dallas, 
TX 75229. 

A refresher will be held at the 1987 American Daffodil Society 
Convention in Columbus, Ohio, with Mrs. Goethe Link as instructor. 
Registration fee is $3.00 and should be paid when you register for the 
convention. This refresher will be open to ADS Judges only. 

Mrs. James Liggett, 

Judges & Schools Chr. 

STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
{Act of August 12, 1970; Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) 

Date of Filing: October 15, 1986 The Daffodil Journal is published quarterly at Rt. 3,2302 
Byhalia Road, Hernando, Mississippi 38632, with general business offices of the publisher at 
the same address. The name and address of the Publisher is American Daffodil Society, Inc., 
Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Road, Hernando, MS 38632; Editor, Mrs. Richard Frank, Jr., 1018 
Stonewall Drive, Nashville, TN 37220; Chairman of Publications, Mr. David Karnstedt, 1790 
Richard Circle, West St. Paul. MN 55118. 

Owner of the publication is American Daffodil Society, Inc. There are no bondholders, 
stockholders, or mortgages. 

Total number of copies printed (average for preceding 12 months), 1700, paid circulation, 
1512; sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free 
distribution, 20; total number of copies distributed, 1532. Total number of copies printed 
(single issue nearest to filing date), 1700; paid circulation, 1512; sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors and counter sales, 0; free distribution, 20; total number of copies 
distributed, 1532.1 certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete, 

Leslie E, Anderson, Executive Director 
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CALL OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Daffodil Society, Incorporated, 
will be held Friday, April 24, 1987, at the Hyatt on Capitol Square, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the purpose of electing oficers and directors as 
provided by the By-Laws, and to take action on and transact any other 
business which may properly and lawfully come before the meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors 
MAR1LYNN J. HOWE, Secretory 

CORRECTIONS 

The proper list (1 hope) of the flowers in the winning Gold Watrous is as 
follows: Link #677A (barely visable). Snipe, Mite, Candlepower, Pledge, 
Link #1-75A, Link #1368; (front Row) Picoblanco, Tete-a-tete, Pequenita, 
N. Watieri, and Hummingbird. 

Also in the Gold Quinn, Donald King says the first flower, top row, left, 
is Sun City, and its neighbor is Eribol. It was hard to read the labels on both 
of these fine collection. Ed. 


COMING EVENTS 

* April 7-8, 1987 RHS Competition 

* April 18-19, 1987 British Daffodil Society Show 

* April 23-24, 1987 Harrogate Spring Show 

April 28-29, 1987 RHS Show, London 

April 23-25, 1987 ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 

April 1988 ADS Convention, Washington, D.C. 

September 6-21, 1988 “Tasvention”, Tasmania, Australia 
March 1989 ADS Convention, San Francisco, California 

* From Daffodil Society Newsletter, Summer 1986 
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DAFFODILS 


Specialists In Downunder Daffodils 
Winners of New Zealand’s top trophies 
Free descriptive catalogue from : 


Peter Ramsay 
21 Cranwell PL 
Hamilton N_Z. 


Max Hamilton 
Boyd Road 
Hamilton R.D.1 N.Z. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Slowly the weather in Middle Tennessee is cooling, a welcome relief 
from the too hot and too dry summer. Our bulbs are all planted, labeled, 
and charted. The records are filed away, and the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas season is upon us. 

Now is the time for fruit cake baking. Now is family, friends, and 
turkey. Now is the glow of fireplaces and candles. Now is a good time to 
say thank you to all the kind and wonderful people who have helped with 
this issue of the Journal , and say Happy Holidays, Joy, Cheer, Goodwill, 
Health and Happiness to each one of you now and through the coming 
year, 


RE C ■[ IN N ER 'SCO R X ER 


Frances N. Armstrong, Covington, Virginia 


The American Daffodil Society is a jewel of many facets. 

How many of you new members in the ADS are taking advantage of all 
the opportunities the society has to offer? I fear too many equate 
membership to a subscription to the Daffodil Journal and never take 
advantage of any further possibilities. 

The ADS offers many services and supplies. For example, slide sets 
may be obtained from our Photography Chairman, Mrs, Kelly Shryoc of 
Texas. At $7.50 plus return postage almost anyone can afford to enjoy 
them as an individual, even though most daffodil enthusiasts will want to 
share their beauty and information with friends or clubs. 

Our library contains just about everything available on the subject of 
daffodils. With the exception of a few rare books, a letter to our Executive 
Director, Leslie Anderson, will bring you whatever you desire. She can 
also supply you with various publications (see back of the Journal ) and 
also daffodil pins and tie tacs. 

For those with t ime to write an occasional letter, joining a Round Robin 
is a good way to become acquainted with ADS members from all over the 
country, to learn from them and to share your experiences in raising 
daffodils. Make application to Mrs. F. C. Christian, Virginia. 

Do you have questions on culture? The Chairman of Research, Health 
and Culture, Julius Wadekemper of Minnesota, will be happy to help you. 
Are you interested in hybridizing? Dr. Bill Bender of Pennsylvania is the 
person to ask for assistance. 

Plan to attend the next National Convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
Daffodil people are quite friendly and you will never feel alone. If you live in 
a region where regional meetings are held, you will find it even easier to 
become acquainted in these smaller groups. 

And by all means take part in nearby daffodil shows. If at first you are 
shy about exhibiting (you shouldn’t be), call the Show Chairman and offer 
your services. An extra hand is always needed! 
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Do you like to write about your garden, your successes and failures in 
growing daffodils, your favorite varieties? Submit articles to your Regional 
Vice-President for inclusion in the Regional Newsletter or to the Editor of 
the Journal. Perhaps you would like to see certain articles and information 
in the Journal. If so, write the editor and tell her. She always welcomes 
suggestions. There are so many ways to become involved in the ADS. 
Don’t miss any of them! 


In Southern California and Florida the fragrant tazettas are blooming 
as well as some of the tender species. But for most of us we can only dream 
of that first spring bloom. Wherever you garden, when new growth 
emerges and rainfall is scarce, haul out the hose and give your babies a 
drink. Experts suggest at least an inch of water a week during the growing 
season. 


ALEC GRAY 
1895-1986 

Elizabeth T. Capen, Boon ton, New Jersey 



Alec Gray and some of his pots. 


The sad word comes that the 
daffodil world has lost one of its 
irreplaceables. Alec Gray, often 
referred to as “the inventor of 
miniature daffodils,” died peace¬ 
fully this summer at his home in 
Cambourne, Cornwall, He was 
alert and active even through his 
last daffodil season, encouraging 
and advising in the field he domi¬ 
nated for over 50 years. 

Born in London, Alec went as 
a youth to the Scilly Isles where 
his older son Michael still lives. It 
was probably there on the isle of 
early daffodils, that he was inspired 
to launch his life time work. When 
he returned to England, he settled 
in Cornwell and established his 
Treswithian Daffodil Farm. 

In the search by early hy¬ 
bridizers for large daffodils small 
seedlings occurred and were con¬ 
sidered worthless. These smaller 
ones, discarded as chaff, were 
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TAYLOR 


collected by Mr. Gray who grew them on and began crossing them with 
his gleanings from explorations, first in old gardens in Cornwall, and later 
accompanied by his wife, Flomay, in the Iberian Peninsula. 

Alec’s first registration was in 1935 for a little jonquil he found in a 
Cornish garden. With it came a romantic tale of a ship-wrecked sailor, 
who repaid his rescuer with a box of bulbs from his homeland. Alex 
dubbed this, “Sea Gift.” 

From then on, and for over four decades, there came a constant 
stream of small daffodils. All know of Tete-a-Tete and its siblings, Jumblie 



Sea gift, Mr. Gray’s first introduction, and Tete-a-tete, his most popular introduction. 


and Quince, the best of cyclamineus hybrids. He topped the triandrus 
group with bright April Tears and classic Mary Plumstead. Of jonquils, a 
group of famous little ones, from Sundial to Untie with many between, 
happily overwhelmed gardens and shows. His Minnow is indispensable to 
those who want a small cluster of little tazettas. These name but a few of 
the over seventy new, little daffodils added by Alec and Flomay Gray—an 
amazing accomplishment. In 1945, he was honored by the Royal 
Horticultural Society for his work as a breeder and exhibitor of miniature 
daffodils by being awarded the prestitious Peter Barr Memorial Cup. 
Several amateurs and professionals, inspired by his work and guided by 
his leadership, each adding a few, have totalled almost half again as many 
miniatures. Now, many others are trying, and we can expect a big future in 
this field, begun by Alec Gray. 

While Mr. Gray’s dominance in the field of miniature hybrid daffodils is 
well known, some may have forgotten that he provided another service to 
the horticultural world, and that is how I learned of him. Mr. Gray offered 
the species. Who today offers seventy of these? Also, while famous 
exhibitors at the Royal Horticultural Society shows were concentrating on 
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the first three daffodil divisions—trumpets, large cups, small cups—Alec 
Gray provided hybrids at the end of the classification. 

As I personally valued variation of form, of course I turned to Alec 
Gray, and that is probably why he tapped us, with three others, to 
represent him on this side of the Atlantic when he decided to withdraw 
from USA distribution. I was proud to offer the last USA offering of Gray 
bulbs. 

Since his retirement from selling, Mr. Gray continued hybridizing and 
inspiring those interested in small daffodils. His loss will be widely felt, and 
the heartfelt sympathy of friends the world over is extended to Michael, to 
his younger son David in Devon, and especially to Flomay. 


FROM THE ROBINS 


Roberta Watrous, Washington D.C. 


(included in the Hybridizers' and Divisions 5 9 ftobins) 

In considering what to write about this group of Divisions and why I like 
some of them particularly, my mind went back to my earliest days of 
daffodil growing. I had done no gardening before we built our house and 
moved in in January 1937, but I worked in the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture and several of my co-workers were interested in daffodils, 
especially Miss Florence Thompson, sister of my immediate supervisor, 
who ordered her bulbs from G.L. Wilson. At that time the Garden Club of 
Virginia shows were held each year in nearby Alexandria, and I had 
already started going to them and taking notes. This was my introduction 
to daffodil classification and diversity. 

My first order was made through the Takoma Horticultural Society, a 
local group which later was one of the three clubs cooperating to put on 
the joint Narcissus Show that led to the formation of the Washington 
Daffodil Society. That first order included 14 kinds of daffodils, six from 
Miss Thompson and Tullus Hostilius (7a) from B.Y. Morrison, doubtless 
through Miss Thompson’s influence. In case some of you are too young to 
know about B.Y. Morrison, a brief biography appears in the Daffodil 
Handbook, 1966, and still is the best compendium of daffodil information. 
(Copies available from A.D.S.) 

I must mention two other early influences, Robert C. Moncure and 
Edwin C. Powell. Mr. Moncure exhibited daffodils in those early Alexandria 
shows, and it was he who introduced me to the catalogues of Alec Gray 
and examples of his flowers. Mr. Powell was an editor in the Department 
of Agriculture and operated a small bulb business in nearby Maryland. He 
also hybridized and liked to use Indian names for his cultivars. When I saw 
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Kasota in his field in 1949 it had more color than I had seen before in a 
jonquil hybrid. I bought a bulb for $5.00, the most I had ever paid for a 
single bulb, and I was the only person who bought it. He later lost it, and 
the bulbs later offered by Mitsch were increases from some I had given 
Walt er H. Gannaway some years before. I still grow and enjoy Kasota. 

What will be discussed here is something about how I have used 
miniature species in hybridizing, especially for miniatures. My first cross 
was Autocrat * N. cyclamineus , in 1944, from which I collected two seed, 
neither of which developed further. In 1945 I put Fortune pollen on N. 
cyclamineus, and the three seed that ensued produced one bulb, which 
bloomed in 1950: “good trumpet, perianth not reflexed.’’ It has bloomed 
well over the years, although not a show flower. I was pleased, however, 
when I took a bloom to the Memphis show this year and it won a red 
ribbon as a single. 

An article by S. Stillman Berry in the 1942 Daffodil Year Book (a joint 
issue by the R.H.S. and A.D.S.) included illustrations of N. cyclamineus x 
N. jonquilla seedlings. After trying in vain lo buy some I decided to try to 
make t he cross myself Maybe t hat was why I had made t hose crosses with 
N. cyclamineus in 1944 and 1945. In 1946 World War II was over, and we 
made a spring visit to Williamsburg, f had some N '. cyclamineus about lo 



Roberla and her firs: successful cross. On the right is her seedling #742, [Titania * (Milzy 
* N. cyclamineus} |. winner of the tarns Trophy in Memphis, 086. 
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bloom, and when we were in Williamsburg N. jonquilla was blooming in 
various places. It was almost too good to be true when I found a broken 
stem of it on one of the paths of the palace. I brought it home, used the 
pollen on N. cyclamineus , and later collected 7 seed. Four bulbs 
developed and three bloomed in 1950. The next year I took the pot with 
blooms to the second National Capital Narcissus Show, sponsored by the 
Washington Daffodil Society, which had been formed the previous 
summer. I put the pot on the information table, where it was seen and 
commented on in the newspaper account of the show, written by Henry 
C. Mitchell, then a young reporter. Eventually one of the bulbs became 
Flyaway. 

The only other cross attempted that year was Tunis * N. jonquilla, 
which produced quite a few seed, and later the best of the progeny was 
registered as Chevy Chase. This has never been in commerce. 

From 1947 on I have made a few (or many) crosses nearly every year, 
always using one or another of the small species as one parent. Many 
never progressed to bulbs; many produced blooms, some winning blue 
ribbons, and disappeared in a few years. Few increased enough to make 
registration seem worth while. I will mention some of the more interesting 
ones. 

From Lobularis (N. minor var. consp/cuus) * N. cyc/amineus came 
some perky little blooms in the style of Mite. One of these became 
Kibitzer, which was offered by Mitsch in 1974, along with Flyaway and 
Curlylocks. Curlylocks was from Seville * N. /uncj/o/fus; Wideawake, 
from the same cross, had a tendency to come with extra perianth 
segments, and was never in commerce, although bulbs were given to 
friends or as door prizes. 

Seville x n. ivaberi(S-W) has produced many good seedlings, some still 
winning ribbons. It blooms rather late, as do the seedlings from Ruby * N. 
junci/o/ius or * N. scaberulus. Ruby x N. juncifolius (611-2) won the Larus 
Trophy for me last year in King o( Prussia, and 611-3 won two other 
“bests”. Ruby and Seville have the advantage of being diploids, while most 
more modern cultivars are tetraploid and not promising as parents for 
miniatures. 

I like all the members of the N. jonquilla group, and have used them 
with varying success. The best luck I had from N. calcicola was as pollen 
on Apricot, a 1 W P, of 1898. With N, jonquilla itself I still have a large 
batch from Sun Chariot that seem almost too good to discard—and they 
don’t disappear as do so many of the smaller ones. I registered one as 
Happy Hour; it is early, colorful, and fragrant. 

Next to the jonquilla group I likeN. cyclamineus. FromTitania x (mitzy 
x N. cyclamineus) came a small white flower of good form, although not 
reflexed. Classified as 2 W- W three blooms of it tuon the Larus Trophy for 
me at Memphis this year. Because of its earliness crosses can be made 
with N. cyclamineus before the season gets too busy. I have repeated the 
N. cyclamineus x N. jonquilla cross at least once, and have grown a batch 
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of the reverse cross from seed sent me by Harry Tuggle, but nothing 
remains. 

1 have made various crosses using N. triandrus species with members 
of the jonquil group of species. Some succeeded in giving blooms that won 
in shows for a year or two, but I have not been good about keeping them. 
The same goes for occasional crosses using pollen of the N. triandrus 
species on blooms of standard cultivars. 

I have had two rather small poets, one from Polly Brooks and one from 
Betty Darden, that I have used. One cross, on Little Gem, has given me a 
number of seedlings that I think may have possibilities for bringing color 
into miniatures, although I have not tried them. I still have the bulbs, if this 
tetribly dry spring did not finish them. Some of you saw a few at Memphis. 

-- i ■—» -- 


MORE ABOUT MINIATURES 

ALICE Wray Taylor, Franklin , Tennessee 

(from Southern Region Newsletter, Fall 1986) 

As most of you know, 1 grow my little daffodils on a hillside that gets 
about five to six hours of sun in most places. The soil is a sandy loam with 
small rocks and is neutral to slightly acid. I don’t fertilize at all, but I am 
sure there is a certain amount of sustenance from leaf-mold formed from 
the leaves that drift down from the forest trees above and rot, as well as 
the rainfall that brings important trace elements. I have never noticed any 
particular difference between a rainy season and a dry one except that I 
get less bloom after a very dry season, which I attribute to lack of a 
sufficiently long season of top growth, that might be quite different if the 
hillside and type of soil didn’t provide perfect drainage. I shoqld explain 
that I don’t grow my bulbs in regular beds. The bulbs are interspersed with 
other small bulbs, small rock garden plants, shrubs, small trees and wild 
flowers for landscape effect. For that reason, I not only use markers to 
locate them, but have a large diagram that I try to keep up-to-date. 

Most of the hybrids are more easily grown than the species except for 
the single Jonquilla and its variations. A few of the hybrids seem to have 
weak constitutions and are thus difficult to keep and slow to reproduce. 
Some 1 find difficult are Mary Plumstead, Cyclataz, Laura, Mitzy, and 
Opening Bid. I think Cyclataz is rather tender here. Laura I got from 
Australia, but it never came up. Opening Bid I kept two years. Mitzy I had 
bloom one year but it has never bloomed again, if I still have it. 

One problem, and frustrating it is, is having a nice tuft of foliage and no 
idea of what it might be. But it happens. Fortunately, some of these have 
turned out to be chance seedlings which I am now watching. I am very 
much opposed to the introduction of supposedly new varieties that are 
too much like others that are already on the market, or too delicate for 
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successful growing. I have one 
sport, a white Topolino, which 
may he worthy of notice. It is pure 
white, blooms later than other 
white trumpets, and seems to be 
small enough to be called a mini¬ 
ature. It seems to be increasing 
moderately well. Time will tell if it 
is good enough to name. 

Another problem we mini¬ 
ature growers face too frequently 
is buying bulbs that are mis¬ 
named. I have gotten a few 
worthwhile ones that way and 
many very bad ones. 

Here are some of the guides in 
growing that work best for me: 

1. Plant purchased bulbs as soon as possible after receipt, 
certainly by December 1st. Until then, keep them in a cool 
place. 

2. Some bulbs get accidentally covered loo deeply with soil. 

They come up but don't bloom. If that happens I lift them 
carefully and replant them at once. 

3.1 don't lilt bulbs unless they are very thick and bloom very 
little, or seem unhappy in their present location. Then I lilt 
and replant them immediately either dividing and spreading 
them into a drift, or putting them into a more suitable spot. 

4. Easily grown hybrids can be planted in a less well-drained 
spot than species. 

5. Delicate species do best in a very well drained place. 

6. The same seems to be true for Triandrus hybrids. 

7 Planting bulbs too close to trees doesn’t work for me. Too 
much competition 1 think. 

8. Pockets of good soil t an be held together by burying rocks 
slat-wise. Don't takeout all the little rocks. They contribute 
to good drainage. In fact, you might find it a good idea to 
add small rocks to your soil. 

9. I leave delicate species strictly alone. They seem to resent 
being disturbed. 

10. I find it a good policy to examine plantings in winter after 
freezes and thaws very carefully. Many times I have to push 
lit lit 1 bulbs back down or else replant them entirely. 

This is particularly true of new bulbs which have not had 
enough time to develope sufficient roots. 

Good growing to you all. 



While Topolino which blooms about 10 
days after Candlepowet 
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Welcome back, an indispensable duot 

E. A. Bowles' book "The Narcissus" is fifty-two years old. In all 
likelihood, for encyclopedic knowledge and all-around usefulness as a 
handbook for both amateur and professional gardeners, it will never 
be replaced. Bowles worked for over forty years for the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. Combining his keen observations and experience 
with all the important information that preceded him produced this 
invaluable classic, handsomely illustrated with drawings and color 
photographs. 

Quite simply, it's a "must have" reprint for anyone who cherishes his 
subject as he did. 

"Crocus and Colchicum" is older by ten years than "The Narcissus" 
and equally deserves reprinting. Bowles' thorough scholarship is evi¬ 
dent on every page and his descriptions of species can easily arouse a 
positive lust to possess and grow them all. If you revel in the vernal 
-and autumnal - explosions of beauty Crocus and Colchicum afford 
in your garden, this lavishly illustrated classic is the handbook to 
treasure! 


Sagapress, Inc., Route 100, Millwood, NY 10546 

Please send me _ reprint(s) of "The Narcissus" and 

_reprint(s) of "Crocus and Colchicum" at $27,00 each, 

(Add $1.50 postage for first book plus 50t for each additional book.) 

My □ check or □ money order is enclosed for the total. 

Name_______ 

Address_ 

City _________State„___Zip____ 
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WHAT IS A REVERSE BICOLOR? 

HELEN K. Link, Brooklyn, Indiana 

The term Reverse Bicolor is used to denote a daffodil with a colored 
perianth and the cup paler than the perianth. In some of our shows there 
seems to be difficulty placing on the show table many newer cultivars 
which have a rimmed perianth. 

In recent years hybridizers have registered flowers which have yellow 
perianths and white cups rimmed with yellow, orange, or pink. Are these 
also reverse bicolors? Some examples are Golden Halo 2 Y-WWO 
(Ballydorn), BaIlymore2 Y-WWY (Duncan), Century 2 Y-WWY (Pannill), 
Hamblin 2 Y-WWO (Blanchard), Earthlight 3 Y-WWY (Throckmorton), 
and Impresario, Lark, Shearwater all 2 Y-WWY from Grant Mitsch, as 
well as Citron 3 Y-WWY, and Cairngorm 2 Y-WWP (Richardson). In 
some instances cultivars falling within this classification have been placed 
in classes other than the reverse bicolor simply because the entire cup was 
not white. 

It seems logical that a cup paler than the perianth, even though rimmed 
with a color should be considered paler than the perianth. Usually a 
rimmed cup is considered to be the outer one-third or less of the length of 
the cup, thus two-thirds or more of the cup would be of a paler color than 
the perianth. 

The maturity of the flower is important in color classification; some 
blooms are overmature by the time they look like the classification given 
by hybridizer. What should the judges do when confronting this problem? 
It is necessary that flowers be placed in classes as set forth in Daffodils to 
Show and Grow whether the eyes of the judges agree with the originator’s 
classification or not. Two flowers of the same cultivar from different 
growers may not have the same appearance because of the state of 
maturity and/or soil conditions. The judges would have to consider which 
flower more nearly meets the originator’s color code. If color is immature 
and flower is not reversed then points should be removed under color; 
however, all points should not be removed because color is present, 
whether it is reversed or not. 

There are a few cultivars which have perianths of yellow fading to white 
at the base of the cup, e. g., Lemon Snow 2 YW-WWY (Mitsch), and is 
described in the catalog as follows: “The entire flower opens lemon and 
the cup becomes white with a narrow lemon rim and a white halo on the 
perianth at maturity.—One of the most outstanding reverse bicolors in 
our fields.” We must accept the classification given the flower by the 
originator for show purposes whether we as judges agree or not. 

In a collection of five reverse bicolors the judges may find any of the 
following color codes: Y-W, Y-WWY, Y-WWO, Y-WWP, YW-WWY. 
One thing is present in all of these combinations, which is, the perianth is 
predominately yellow and the cup is predominately white, thus all five 
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should be considered reverse bicolors. 

In a show, under no circumstances should the same cultivar be placed 
in different color code classes because of state of maturity of the flower. 
The code given by the originator should be followed. 

Another problem present is the inclusion of reverse bicolors in the 
Quinn Award class. I have seen instances where the award was withheld 
because the cup of a certain cultivar was not reversed enough to suit the 
judges. The flower was in perfect condition otherwise. Color is 15 points 
and to deny a good flower an award because it is not completely reversed 
(sometimes half dead) does not seem fair. If perfect otherwise, after taking 
off 10 points for color it could receive an award. 

Since there is such a short time that a reverse bicolor is at its most 
perfect phase of its possible beauty, it is difficult to have many of the 
reverse bicolors at their peak color at show time. 


A ‘SPLIT DECISION 5 

JAN DaLTON, North Yorkshire , England 
(from the Daffodil Society Newsletter, Summer, 1986) 

In response to Mike Temple-Smith’s article on the dilemma of split 
corona daffodils, published in our 1986 Journal, 1 offer the following 
reply/support. 

I totally agree with you Mike that Division 11 has been and very likely, 
will be, a controversial section for many years to come. You either like 
them or you don’t. (There are also several daffodil enthusiasts who still feel 
the same way about Division 4 and some of its occupants, but that is 
another basket of chromosomes). None the less, split coronas have been 
recognized by the International Registration Authority and as such must 
be treated with equal respect, according to their own particular attributes. 
True, as far as growers are concerned, this is optional. However, as 
judges, we must not only recognize their status, we should also be 
reasonably familiar with their potential and their physiology. 

Which brings us to your original question, ‘’when is a split not a split?” I 
must first of all reply to the question by quoting the rules of our own 
Society, which may and quite probably do, differ from those of the 
Tasmanian Daffodil Council’s. By our rules, if a cultivar is registered as a 
Division 11 then it can only be show and therefore judged as a Division 11. 
This is okay providing the cultivar is registered. If on the other hand we 
move on to the showing of seedlings in a class for Division 11, then our 
rules state that seedling ‘must be shown in accordance with the form and 
colour of the bloom, at the time of the show’. Therefore the onus falls upon 
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the judge to assess whether what is placed before him is in actual fact a 
split corona. 

As you point out, the Royal Horticultural Society, being the afore¬ 
mentioned Registration Authority, do define the distinguishingcharacter- 
istics of Division 11 cultivars as follows: ‘Corona split for at least one third 
of its length’. The operative word being SPLIT, which is defined in the 
dictionary as ‘to be broken or divided, especially longitudinally or with the 
grain’. Thus precluding from the division, cultivars that have a crenate, 
scalloped, notched or toothed cup or corona, ie. Merlin, Verona, 
Romance, etc. etc. 

The cultivars mentioned in the Editor’s note at the end of your article 
are classical examples of Division 2 and 3 flowers that have a ‘scalloped* 
edge to their cup. Even though the cup or corona may appear to be ‘split*, 
it is in fact scalloped or curved across the grain of the cup. Not always, l 
agree, uniformly or equal in number but certainly not ‘split’ in the true 
sense of the word. 1 also agree that on occasions some of the ‘cremations’ 
or‘scalloping' do extend to the base of the cup but I don’t for one moment 
consider it to qualify the said cultivars as'having entered the realms of split 
coronas because of it. 

In your own article you mention that a cultivar by the name of Arwon 
which you describe as looking ‘like a large cup with a very frilly but ‘split 
corona’, won the single bloom class for Division 11 against a good bloom of 
Kingsize. Kingsize is a cultivar that we grow over here and is a typical 
Division 11 or, split corona flower. Arwon however, I can not find in the 
register nor any of its supplements. Therefore under our ruling, because it 
is not registered it is still a seedling and can be shown according to the 
exhibitors interpretation of the flowers form. Obviously, he was either 
convinced it was a Division 11 cultivar or, it was a case of “I’ll pop it in this 
class and let the judge sort it out”. 

If as you say the flower looked like a large cup and looked our of place 
in the class for Division 11, then the Judge, with all due respect, should 
have had the courage lo ‘kick it into touch*. With, of course, an 
explanation later to the exhibitor. Illustrating one of the reasons why it is 
so important for a serving Judge to be conversant with a wide range of 
cultivars covering ALL Divisions, not just Divisions 1 to 4. 

In conclusion, Mike, I would agree with you that a ‘tighter’ or more 
appropriate definition as to what constitutes a Division 11 flower is 
required. To simply say‘Corona split for at least one third’ begets abuse, I 
would be happy with something along the lines of: usually one flower to a 
stem, cup or corona regularly split longitudinally for at least two thirds of 
its length and laying parallel to the perianth. This may sound a bit long 
winded but it does describe what we expect a split corona to look like and 
it only requires to be written once at the front of the Register. 

As a serving member of this Society’s Classification sub-Committee 1 
am concerned about many facets of registration and classification. Not 
least of these is the apparent case by which a cultivar can be incorrectly 
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registered and the damage so caused which can take years to rectify. I 
would welcome your comments and the views of the Tasmanian Daffodil 
Council on the following: — 

1. When does a seedling cease to be treated as a seedling? 

2. How should one define a ‘miniature' Daffodil? 

3. Where does one begin to measure the predominance of colour in the 
corona of Daffodil? From the inside or the outside? 

4. Should there be further additions made to the abbreviated colour 
code system eg. S = salmon, A = amber, B = bluff, L = lilac etc? 

5. Where are the characteristics of N. cyclamineus that allow the 
registration of some recent Division 6 cultivars? 




HERE AND THERE 

It’s Christmas time and there are no new catalogues to peruse, and no 
daffodil bulbs to plant What?! You just found a bag full? Well, get busy! 
Dig a hole! Have you thought of giving an ADS membership as a gift to a 
gardening friend? Four issues of the Journal and good new friends to be 
shared are available with an ADS membership and without hunting a 
parking space. 


Our intrepid First Vice-President, Kathy Anderson, mixed chrysanthe¬ 
mums with her daffodils when she planned an eastern tour for Derek 
Birchumshaw and his wife. The Brichumshaws visited in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Virginia. This was a chrysanthemum trip in the spring, but 
Derek is also a daffodil enthusiast, so he helped to judge the New England 
Regional and Central Ohio Daffodil Shows. See the English show report 
for some of Derek’s 1986 winnings. 
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Word has arrived that Stella Evans has been in the hospital, but is 
home now and doing well. Also our treasurer, Jane Moore, has had a stay 
in the hospital. We hope that both of these ladies are improving. A speedy, 
total recovery to both of them. 


Mrs, Harry Johnson of Silver Creek, Georgia, reports blooms this 
year on her Phil Phillips seeds that were distributed at the 1980 Memphis 
Convention. In the summer of 1983 she planted another 1000 seeds and 
transplanted 787 bulbs last summer. Maybe there will be another POPS at 
the Atlanta Show in 1990. 


Word has come from New Zealand that Mr. Ken Farmer passed away 
last December. Many ADS members will remember with pleasure 
lunching at his home, and touring his gardens during the 1985 New 
Zealand Daffodil Tour. Our sympathy to his family. 




1-800TESTUBE 

MRS. WYNANT DEAN, Louisville, Kentucky 

For over a year Kentucky Daffodil Society has been looking for a 
source of large test tubes to be used in staging vases of three. Laboratory 
and hospital suppliers listed in the yellow pages had all been called but 
none had or would order the 20 * 150mm tubes we needed to fit the 
already-drilled and painted block holders. 

At the Memphis convention, our Executive Director kindly gave me 
the 800 number for——Scientific. Leslie said that she had had good luck 
with them and suggested I ask Vic in sales for a catalogue. This is how the 
calls went. 

—Scientific. May I help you?” 

“I would like to speak with Vic in sales, please. Vic? This is Mrs. Dean 
in Louisville, KY, and I am interested in getting some test tubes. Would 
you be good enough to send me a catalogue?” 

“What size tube do you need?” The size was given. “Well, we do not 
service Louisville, but 1 can send you a catalogue.” Name, address, and 
telephone number were give. 

Two weeks later. “I would like to speak with Vic in sales, please.” 

“You haven’t received it? I’ll send one Federal Express tomorrow.” 
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Federal Express never rang my doorbell. 

The next week. “Vic in sales, please.” 

“1 am sorry, Vic won’t be in until after one o’clock. May I have him call 
you.?” Name and telephone number given, again. 

The next day. “This is Mrs. Dean in Louisville, KY. Are you the one 
with whom I spoke yesterday?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Vic never called back.” 

“He is on another line now. May I help you?” 

“I hope so. All I want are some test tubes for exhibiting daffodils and a 
catalogue to find the right size.” 

“Let me check with Vic and / personally will call you back.” Name and 
telephone number given the third time. “Mrs, Dean? I am sorry but we do 
not service Louisville. You will have to call St. Louis.” Another 800 
number was given. 

Same day. “I would like to speak with someone in customer service, 
please.” 

“This is Evelyn. May I help you?” 

“Evelyn, this is Mrs. Dean, etc.” 

“I am sorry. We do not service Louisville and you will have to call 
Cincinnati.” 

“I just spoke with Atlanta and they said you service Louisville.” 

“Atlanta is crazy.” Another 800 number was given. 

“-Scientific. Ann speaking. May I help you?” 

“This is Mrs. Dean, etc.” 

“What company are you with?” 

“I am with the American Daffodil Society, not a company and I would 
like, etc.” 

“If you do not have an account with us I cannot send you a catalogue. 

Anyway, the catalogue is over 2,000 pages. Why don’t you call- 

Scientific or such and such.” 

“IN Louisville?” ■ 1 

“Look in the yellow pages. Wait a minute. No, they are not listed in 
Louisville. Call Laboratory Supplies there..” 

“Thank you very much.” 

The tubes were special ordered the next day. Thank heavens for 800 
numbers. 

Biddy Dean says that the test tubes have arrived, and they do not fit 
the blocks! Ed. 
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ON RED TRUMPETS 

FRED SiLCOCK. Mt. Macedort , Victoria 
(from the Tasmanian Daffodil Council Journal , April 1986) 

‘Red trumpets are now with us’ our writers on daffodils often tell us. 
Our writers are correct, red trumpets are with us, but the only 1 Y-R that 
anybody on the mainland is likely to have seen is Trumpet Call 
(unregistered) and for several reasons it is rarely seen on the show bench 
at all these days. But Tasmanians are much more aware of this class, due 
to the work of Jim Radcliff and the progressing Mike Temple-Smith, 

By ‘red’ I mean that colour range which includes deep or bright orange. 
I never have been sure where orange ends and red begins. But I may soon 
have some help with this problem, for on the way to me is a copy of the 
R.H.S. colour code, which until recently was out of print for a number of 
years. 

It is a surprise to me that much more has not been done in the 
developing of red trumpets. I think red trumpet breeding is one of the true 
frontiers of hybridizing. I cannot believe that their dearth is due to 
hybridists finding such daffodils unappealing. What I think is found to be 
unappealing is the amount of spade-work required in order to get started 
with this class. Most hybridists who have said to me that they would like to 
be doing something with red trumpets have gone on to lament that there is 
so little breeding material available. I’ve pointed out that what they say is 
not true—that material is around us in abundance, in the form of 2 Y-Rs 
and 1 Y Ys. The starting point is the crossing of these two types, followed 
by selective re-crossing. It may take two or three generations to attain 
what one is aiming at, but if the journey is never started the goal will never 
be reached. 

The parentage of Trumpet Call is unknown but the 2 Y R part of its 
ancestry is obvious (so I believe) from the flower’s rather long, though 
strong, neck. It was bred by the Fairbairns of Skipton in Victoria and was 
released a year or two before the death of Mrs. Fairbairn, about ten years 
ago, 

I once, and only once, saw another Fairbairn red trumpet which at that 
time was tentatively called Bugle Boy. It was small, like Trumpet Call, but 
not as well formed. I’ve not heard of it since. C. O. Fairbairn and his wife, 
Irene, seem to have been working at breeding red trumpets for some time. 
Their 2 Y-R Conductor is not far from being a member of Division 1 and 
I’ve seen another of their 2 Y Rs, whose name I’m uncertain of, which has 
much of Division 1 character about it, I have used Conductor to good 
effect in my own breeding programme—crossing it with Division 1, richly 
coloured seedlings belonging to this Division have resulted in the first 
generation. Bulbs of Trumpet Call and Conductor would now be hard to 
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find, and non-virused stock would be harder still to come across. 

The short cuts in red trumpet breeding are few indeed but there are 
some avenues worth exploring—these are the using of such cultivars as 
Loch Owskeich and Glenfarclas, both of which have pedigrees possessing 
1 Y-Ys and 2 Y-Rs. Other Lea cultivars owning similarly mixed blood are 
Glen Clova, Meldrum and Gold Convention. Cultivars from Rathowen 
that could prove of value are Midas Touch, Lancelot, Rathowen Gold, 
Golden Joy and Golden Jewel. These were bred from Camelot whose 
pollen parent was Ceylon. A search of catalogues may reveal more 
cultivars worth including in a breeding programme. Arctic Gold and 
Viking, with their deep colour, could be of use. 

One of the bonuses I’ve found occurring from the pursuit of red 
trumpets by the methods suggested is the very good bulb habit of 
resultant seedlings. This could be of great value in the breeding of all- 
yellow trumpets. Dr. Doug Barlow, who grows his daffodils in the 
comparatively warm climate of the Adelaide region of South Australia, 
where bulbs subject to basal rot do not long endure, has no end of praise 
for the bulb hardiness and vigour of Gold Convention. Gold Convention's 
pedigree shows that three of its eight great-grand parents were Div. 2 Y-O 
or 2 Y-R flowers. Also, I’ve not yet seen any burning of coronas in 
seedlings of this kind of mixed parentage. 


MEN FROM THE MINISTRY 
(from the The Daffodil Society Newsletter, Summer 1986) 

Government spending cuts now seem destined to have an impact 
upon the Daffodil buying public. It does mean that the costs of bulbs 
grown in England will rise, especially where Plant Health Certificates have 
to be provided for individual overseas consignments. 

Up to now the Inspectors of The Ministry of Agriculture have been 
available without cost to inspect stocks of bulbs in growth, advise 
commercial growers and issue appropriate certificates. The service has 
been fairly extensively used and been paid for from public funds. 

In 1987, to reduce Government spending, growers will have to pay for 
each visit by an inspector and for the time spent checking stocks and 
giving advice. There seems little doubt that such charges will be passed on 
to the purchaser of the bulbs. The biggest effect of this change is likely to 
be on overseas orders where a ‘certificate’ of Plant Health is required as a 
standard charge will be imposed for each document that accompanies an 
order to each address to which bulbs are being despatched. 

The position for Northern Ireland and Scotland may be different but it 
seems that the ‘Men from the Ministry* are after us. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 

John Moralee, Kurt, England 

(from NeiWetter, Northern Irland Daffodil Group, April 1985) 

“The productive particles in nature have a self-determination of their 
own which, left to themselves, follow their own freely-chosen paths, to 
make them change course, interference caused by winds, insects or more 
positively so in the case of daffodils, by the determined manipulations of 
breeders, to achieve their aims. Yet daffodil breeders know only too well, 
that even with lifelong studies of pedigrees, our diversion of the daffodils’ 
free-will is only minimal when one considers the past fifty years progress 
towards what passes for perfection today. For instance, I am often asked if 
there will ever be a pink perianth. I think there will be one emanating from 
a sport and their improvement upon such natural diversions. Aside from 
daffodils for a moment, who, fifty years ago, ever thought there would be a 
red delphinium, yet today at Wisely we have it being stabilized and 
improved. Also there is now among bearded iris a group of Remontants 
which not only bloom in June but bloom again in late summer. 

So what has the daffodil and those interfering breeders in store for us 
in fifty years time. The closest to an ‘’all red” is orange-red, yet the 
deepening perianth colour in some of today’s newer varieties, leads one to 
believe that an “all red” is not far away. 

Fashions change very gradually and whereas it is not long since a 
starlike formation in the perianth was ideal, the tendency today is for 
completely circular perianth. So fifty years hence can only be conjecture 
and mostly surmise so one can let one’s imagination run wild. 

How about a large Division 1 with a completely reflexed perianth. I can 
see Tom Bloomer’s shudders as he visualizes his ‘White Star’ and Co. 
completely reflexed! Yet fifty years hence such a bloom could well be the 
apple of some breeder’s eye. Can anyone really see a reverse bi-colour 
with the white halo extending into the inner perianth petals? Division 10 
could well be a source of new formations or, as I dub them today, 
malformations. Division 4 are double daffodils—why not treble daffodils? 

An end to my nightmarish dreams—for do we want to stray from the 
well-trodden paths of today except to even more perfection in the forms 
we now have. It would be interesting to know what others of our fraternity 
think, while I try and imagine a multi-flowered large Division 1. All right— 
Not reflexed!!” 


iHemarial Contributions 


Mrs. Alexander Ulin 


Delaware Daffodil Society 
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DAFFODILS AND FINE CHINA 

Mrs. F. Stronach 

(From Tasmanian Daffodil Council Journal, April 1986) 

For some twenty years my husband has crooned, caressed, wuffled 
and shuffled around the genus Narcissus. My interest, in that same period, 
has been in acquiring flowers of beauty for the house and of course in 
flower arranging containers suitable for the particular varieties of flowers. 

Now I have always collected suitable containers for flowers, such as 
jugs, urns and sugar bowls—not necessarily just those containers called 
by their manufacturer a vase. I recollected that I hadn't seen too many 
narcissi illustrated on procelain. However, I have bought three or four 
pieces, mainly plates, of 18th and 19th century porcelain illustrating 
daffodils—the excuse being of course for the delight of my husband. The 
more I thought of it the more determined I became to look further into the 
variety or otherwise of these beautiful flowers on European porcelain. 

Where did I start?—of course in my own house and surprise, surprise, 
other than the pieces I had bought because of daffodils, there were a 
Chamberlain tea service plate (1800), Copeland cake plate (1850), 
Copeland dessert service (1845) and a very large Coalport piece (1805) 
with golden flowers and burnt sienna leaves, these all being hand painted. 

1 then looked further and surprise, surprise, there in the cupboard was 
a complete ‘Roanoak’ pattern in Royal Worcester. Another coffee service, 
also by Royal Worcester, features beautiful cyclamineus daffodils. With 
these pieces in mind l began wondering why in general daffodils are so little 
illustrated on china. Is it because a daffodil is a rather difficult flower to 
integrate into a mixed bouquet, being stiff and always pointing in a definite 
direction? I believe this may be the reason. 

Seeking daffodils on china is a quest that I am only beginning and the 
two things that have come clearly from the search so far is that there does 
appear to be quite a number of daffodils on the very elaborate raised 
flower-pieces of early Meissen (1750-1790) and Kaendler (1730-1790) and 
also on the early Copeland, Coalport and Colebrookdale pieces of 
elaborate raised flowers and birds. These days their petals tend to have 
had chips taken out of them for they are very delicate. This is only the 
beginning of my search. 

I would say the jonquil, on the whole, wins hands down for numbers, 
but when yellow trumpets are illustrated they just sing a glorious, 
triumphant song of spring. No wonder they are beloved. 
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SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Slide Sets: 

1. Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. Miniatures 

6. A Survey of Pink Daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 


\ 

8. Classification and Color Coding 

9, Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils 

11. Artistic Daffodil Designs 

12. Breeding Double Daffodils 

13. Mitsch-Havens New Cultivars 

14. Today's Seedlings—Tomorrow’s Daffodils 
(Mitsch-Havens) 


Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm dates well in 
advance. Address all coorespondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, TX 76109 (Tel. 817-923-2513) 

Membership application forms. No charge. 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back)....$8,00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981t....- .... 3.50 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ..Paper Cover 4.50 

Print-out of Daffodil Data Bank..$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Dr, Throckmorton’s Stud Book...... 75.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice) ... 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal..... 2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi, $10.00 Overseas.. 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1985 .. two 22-cent stamps each. 


Show Entry Cards • Large - 500 for $15.00; 1000 for $25.00 

Miniature - 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 

Daffodils in Ireland.. $5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1979 .... 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980-81,1982-83, 1983-84,1984-85,1985-86 .... 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1986-87 ............ 6.00 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils, 1948, ’49, ’50, ’53, ’58, ’60, 71 .Write for prices. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

Rt. 3,2302 Byhalia Rd. Hernando, MS 38632 


(601) 368-6337 
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1. Print or Type Alphabetically Please 

2. Vote For Up to, But Not More Than, 25 Cultivars 

3. Select Your Favorites considering the following: 

a. introduced, well-established varieties (no seedlings). 

b. observed in your garden or your immediate area. 

c. early and late varieties, good plant performance, distinctiveness and/or 
abundance of bloom, reliability. 

Price Should Not Be Considered 

This survey is made to determine the cultivars best liked by the membership of 
our Society, and to supply a list of varieties useful to beginning growers. 
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John A. Hunter won the Grand Champion at the South Island 
New Zealand Show with this Air Marshall * Torridon cross. 
(His photo) 


BREEZAND SPECTACULAR 

Betty and Brian Duncan, Omagh, Northern Ireland 

In the middle of February a letter from Jan Pennings of Breezand, 
Holland, arrived through our letter-box which contained a kindly and 
often repeated invitation to visit the Netherlands. 

Considering that we were in the midst of what turned out to be the 
coldest and the driest February since the turn of the century it was an 
almost incredible suggestion that “a good time to visit is the end of this 
month for we have at that time our Flower Show and if you came on Friday 
or Saturday you could see the Breezand Show and on Monday morning 
we can go to the world’s biggest auction of flowers in Aalsmeer”. Such an 
invitation could not be ignored. To visit Holland and see the bulbs in flower 
had long been an ambition but our own daffodil growing, showing, and 
hybridising activities seemed always to take precedence. Though we 
found it difficult to imagine that there would be much to see at a Flower 
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Show in late February, especially with this year’s record low temperatures, 
t he invitation really was all the more intriguing and we just could not resist, 
especially when it was found we were only 1 1 / 2 hours from Amsterdam by 
direct economy flight from Belfast Airport. 

On arrival at Schipol we discovered that Holland was in the midst of an 
even deeper dry freeze-up than at home and that there was widespread 
concern about “root-pull” damage to bulbs in the fields. All canals were 
frozen with the ducks and water fowl congregating en masse in the 
occasional little oasis of liquid water. 

To our expressed fears about the show in such cold conditions we 
were assured that the show would be on and that we would be surprised. 
More of that later! 

Though we were aware of the reputation of the people of Holland for 
decorating their houses with plants, we were not quite prepared for the 
amazingly verdant scene which greeted us on entering the Pennings’ 
home. In the entrance hall were numerous foliage plants, a flowering 
orchid, a pot of the delightful pink and white blend tulip Dreamland and 
several large pots of daffodils including two particular personal friends 
Limehurst and Camowen. The rest of the house was the same, only more 
so! Veritably, the Pennings—Jan, Ans, their delightful and (thankfully) 
English speaking children live in a garden. I was so intrigued and full of 
admiration because the whole layout seemed to be entirely natural and did 
not encroach on living space, that we enquired (much to the amusement 
of our hosts) if we might do a count! In summary this considerable effort 
provided the following information: 

Flowering Pots 7 daffodils: 5 orchids: 4 hyacinths: 

2 tulips: 2 cyclamen Total 20 

Foliage Plants 66 in livtng/dining room: 26 in kitchen: 

15 in hall Total 107 

Vases Cut Flowers 1 daffodils: 2 tulips: 1 nerines Total 4 

Bedroom plants, also plentiful, were not counted! 

In addition there were four expertly designed living floral arrange¬ 
ments including hyacinths, nerines and daffodils in which Foresight, 
Golden Amber and Festivity featured strongly. There were also 29 dried 
flower arangements in a wide range of beautiful shapes, forms and 
colours. Ans Pennings is obviously a very talented and a very prolific 
flower arranger and we discovered that she feeds the plants on left over 
tea! 

We make no apology for these initial, personal notes and impressions 
in a report which really ought to be dealing more specifically with 
horticultural aspects of the visit. Let it be said that impressions of the 
Dutch as a nation of single-minded, hard-headed businessmen has 
softened. Yes, they are thoroughly professional in everything they do— 
but they also have time to enjoy their flowers; they have a true love of 
plants and the beauty they see must not always have a D.fl. sign. 

The ominous speed of the Pennings power generating windmill was 
enough to prompt the donning of coats and scarves on departure for the 
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show—and how they were needed! Temperature about 10°C and a chill 
factor certainly never experienced in Northern Ireland. To step from this 
Arctic chill into the magnificent exhibition hall ablaze with the vibrant 
colours of tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, crocus, amarylis, and the full range 
of miscellaneous spring flowering bulbs all laid out in deeply concentrated 
landscape fashion was an experience never to be forgotten. After the first 
stunned admiration the questions began churning in the mind how can it 
be done? Who is responsible for such a display? Where did all these 
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flowers come from at this time of year? Why is a Show held at such an early 
and seemingly inconvenient time of year? Answers could come in more 
detailed examination and discussion. 

In a report of this type it is not possible to describe in detail the various 
individual exhibits. Within the overall “curved” theme which had been 
determined by the organisers, each exhibitor was free to display his 
artistic skill and the particular plants in which he specialised to best 
advantage. As would be expected and as seems appropriate to bulbous 
plants, most were displayed at ground level, albeit well contoured. The 
bulbs were growing in pots which were buried in masses of peat. Shrubs, 
floral arrangements, hard surface features, fountains, and even a pond 
with ducks, swans and cygnets were all there to add greenery, light, 
architectural background, tinkling sounds, and animation. Such was the 
Breezand Spectacular. Jan Pennings was right—we were surprised and 
delighted to find such beauty at a time when at home the snowdrops had 
hardly dared to peer through the chilled and hardened earth of Northern 
Ireland. 

On the daffodil exhibit of Mr. Karel van de Veek comprising more than 
150 daffodil varieties we were pleased to see some of our own. Violin was 
just opening but its short stem, which has been a concern for exhibition 
purposes, is a decided advantage for pot forcing and seemingly it attracted 
some interest as a deeply coloured pink. We thought the pot of Tom 
Bloomer’s Standfast was magnificent but despite its deep colour and good 
form seemingly its parent Camelot is preferred because of its larger size. 
Others to catch the eye were Shining Light, Jetfire, lovely Lunar Sea, Rosy 
Wonder (2W WWP), little Bantam (2Y-YYR) and the delightful Coleman 
triandrus Ice Wings which I remember coveting about 10 12 years ago and 
hadn’t seen since! Now 1 know the answer—its been hiding in Holland and 
I predict it will sooner or later land back on the exhibition benches with the 
same sort of dramatic impact as the now ubiquitous Unique. Mr. Van de 
Veek also had the award for the best “Narcis” in the show for a pot of 
While Ideal which was stately, pure white and of attractive form and style 
but hardly of exhibition quality. Rather more garish and flamboyant 
amongst the 150 varieties shown were Berlin, Colororange and Big 
Chief—all of these would certainly provide colour impact in the garden 
and it had to be admitted that the pot of smallish, if perfect, Broomhil! in 
their midst was likely to pass unnoticed! Seemingly, however, there is a 
tremendous market in Germany and elsewhere for varieties which we, 
who favour exhibition types, would consider over-cupped, big mouthed, 
or simply out of proportion. In Holland bulb growing is a business; the 
customer is yet regarded as being right. So, such varieties still predominate, 
but it was gratifying to find that Mr. Van de Veek has an eye for our kind of 
flower, grows them in his trial grounds and presents some of them to the 
public at shows such as Breezand. 

Also, with an eye for real quality is Mr. J. W. A. van de Wereld who was 
awarded “de G ouden Rolbloem” — the golden bulbflower—which is regarded 
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as the premier award of the show. His display was truly magnificent both in 
artistic layout and in the quality of flowers which included over 50 varieties 
of daffodils (many from Grant Mitsch), tulips and miscellaneous bulbs. 
Under seedling number were two pots of what we think is perhaps the best 
exhibition reverse bicolour trumpet yet seen. It certainly had the best, 
deepest and cleanest contrast; the really pure white trumpet is beautifully 
and generously rolled and serrated, the perianth was really deep luminous 
lemon yellow, flat, smoot h and there was hardly a nick in t he 30-40 flowers 
on display. I predict a happy future for this flower when it is allowed access 
to a wider world. It has that extra style and character in addition to the 
more easily defined qualities which tempts the suggestion that it could 
some day be as common as Carlton—subject to considerations of health, multi¬ 
plication rate and plant habit. 

Also in Mr. de Wereld’s display were lovely pots of brillant Cool Flame, 
2W-P; lively looking Surfside and Swift, 6W-Y’s; deep golden Reliance, 
6Y-Y, and Quince which looks like the best exhibition bet of the trio which 
includes Tete-a*Tete and Jumblie. 

Dwarf species, species hybrids and a full range of standard sized tulips 
also abounded on this exhibit, each flower in each pot standing straight 
and strong and to an incredible standard of unblemished uniformity in 
height and colour. Nature does not provide such unvaried perfection 
without help—even in Holland exhibitors have their little tricks, some of 
which ultimately emerged on repeated enquiry! 

Our host, J. S. Pennings, selected a stepped and tiered ground level 
layout for his first prize exhibit which included the largest selection of 
hyacinths in the show. Mr. Pennings is perhaps Holland’s best known 
specialist in hyacinths and there was no doubt even to our untutored eyes 
that he fully merited the awards for best hyacinth—Jan Bos—a lovely, full, 
deep red, and reserve best hyacinth—Blue Jacket—a beautiful, tall, 
stately and massive flower of lovely form and colour. Pink Pearl and the 
white Carnegie were also in lovely form. 

Mr. Pennings used Birch, Cupressus, Spruce, and several of his wife’s 
floral arrangements to add impact and height to his exhibit and, as he also 
explained, to demonstrate the many uses of flowers in the home. 

Tulips and daffodils (15 varieties) added variety and it was pleasing to 
see a pot of Camowen and some pots of numbered seedlings with B. and 
D. prefixes looking well. Johann Strauss, 2W R, is a particular favourite of 
Mr. Pennings and though not of show form it is a bright and cheerful large 
2W-R which forces well and makes good bulbs. 

It was interesting to meet some of the personalities of the bulb growing 
industry in Holland and to learn something about the scope and scale of 
their operation and the structure of the industry. 

Mr. Cees Breed, Chairman of the seven member Dutch Daffodil 
Committee, is the specialist in new varieties for HOBAHO—one of two 
major bulb buying and selling offices for growers and exporters. It is 
generally accepted that Mr. Breed probably knows more about the whole 
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range of flower bulbs “Bloembollan” than anyone else in Holland and he 
has an incredible reputation for identification of varieties. He regularly 
wins the annual Silver Windmill Cup which is awarded to the person who 
can recognise, and correctly name the highest number of varieties out of a 
total of 275 varieties (100 tulips, 50 narcissi, 25 hyacinths, 50 small bulbs, 
50 species). Entrants number between 50 and 100 per year which indicates 
wide interest and provides yet another useful P.R. exercise for the bulb 
industry, together with some light-hearted fun for those involved. Mr. 
Breed is a brother-in-law of Wim Lemmers who is well known in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. 

Mr. Karel van der Veek is the daffodil specialist of the other major bulb 
growers buying and selling organisation C.N.B. (Co-operative of Neder- 
lands Bulbgrowers) and is also a member of the Dutch Daffodil Com¬ 
mittee. 

C.N.B. has 1,500 members who have combined with the object of 
marketing their bulbs to best advantage. Annual turnover is D,fl. 300 
million, operating on a buying and selling commission of 2%% or 6% 
through the Auction. 

C.N.B. produces a booklet containing over 1,500 cultivars of daffodils 
which are grown on the show garden of Karl van der Veek. Many of these 
are more modern kinds imported from England, Northern Ireland, and the 
U.S.A. It is gratifying that there is now some interest in examining the new 
varieties which we exhibitor/hybridists have been producing but we also 
need to be aware of the qualities required by our friends in Holland if we 
wish to have our cultivars taken on and made available to a wider public. In 
the past the mass bulb growers have been slow to take on new varieties 
but modern rapid propagation methods seem to be giving impetus to 
greater interest in new varieties. It is reported that there is a society in 
Holland devoted entirely to the study of rapid propagation techniques 
which already has more than 100 members. Holland obviously does not 
intend to give up its lead in the production of bulbs! 

The facts that there are over 4,000 bulb growers in Holland, 500 to 600 
exporters, and the business is worth over £250M per year dearly 
illustrates the need for organizations like C.N.B. and HOBAHO to 
provide professional marketing services. Each organization has its Bulb 
Auction similar to the Aalsmeer Flower Auction “clocks”; each has its 
sourcing specialists organized on regional and bulb genus basis. Each 
organization produces regular magazines packed with topical information 
and advice on market, technical and cultural methods, show reports, 
opinions on new varieties of bulbs, modern rapid propagation methods, 
and indeed, all matters of interest to bulb growers. As an example, the 
following is a loosely translated extract “Get rid of all Mosaic Virus 
infected plants before the greenfly flies. When the temperature reaches 
16°C we must expect the greenfly and weekly spraying with a systematic 
or pyrethrum based insecticide should commence”. 

It was a pleasure to meet again another member of the Dutch Daffodil 
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Committee who is a regular at the RHS. Daffodil Show Mr. J. W. A, 
v.de Wereld whose exhibit was praised above. He is generally regarded as 
a man with a “good nose” for finding good new varieties and giving them a 
trial. He knows what the market wants and 1 suspect he might even be 
influencing the future market. It was pleasing to note that many of I he new 
flow'ers he is introducing to the public come nearer to our ideas of 
exhibition refinement than most of those seen. 

Mr. H. Huyg is a jovial gentleman who has been breeding tulips since 
1946 and is famous for that beautiful pink white single late tulip 
Dreamland which is of such lasting quality that we were still enjoying his 
gift of blooms in our hall two weeks after our return. Selecting tulips is an 
even more arduous task than tor daffodils; they also have to be tested for 
forcing qualities as well as basic form, colour, growth, etc. Mr. Huyg was 
not to be outdone by the press publicity about the “Black' tulip. He 
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produced his own version and only a single Irishman was fooled! A 
subsequent visit to his greenhouse and finding a can of black spray paint 
showed how it was done!! Seemingly after 400 years of trying since 
Tulipmania the Dutch are no longer very optimistic about the breeding of 
a truly black tulip and must resort to other means! Mr. Huyg sows about 
1,000 seeds every third year and reckons that this is all he can reasonably 
cope with, considering that each selection must be forced. Burning 
Love—a red single early- and Early Glory—a pink single early—are 
amongst his successes. Future breeding aims include the production of a 
range of fringed tulips, a new range of forcing tulips and also flowers for 
garden display and floral art. It is interesting that exhibition qualities are 
never mentioned and yet there must be great potential for enthusiastic 
hobbyists. I found myself being “hooked” by the classic beauties of many 
varieties and seedlings. 

Kapiteyn is a well known name on bulb packs throughout the U .K. and 
elsewhere throughout the world. The family company headed by Mr. Leo 
is one of the few to combine growing wit h exporting. They had a wonderful 
exhibit at the Breezand Show dominated by new Amarylis varieties and 
we had an opportunity to see their sheds, packing houses, and offices. 
Everything was neat, tidy, clean, and well organized. Jan Kapiteyn was 
Chairman of the Breezand Show which was started six years ago by a 
group of young bulb growers, similar to our Young Farmers’ Clubs. A 
committee of five was responsible and they organized their various 
voluntary work teams including Design, Construction, Promotional and 
Take Down. Hans Kapiteyn was our genial escort around their bulb 
sheds. He has lived and worked in LJ.S.A. for the Company and is now 
U.K. director. The Company employs 27 people and they produce a 
magnificent wholesale colour catalogue with a very wide range of 
beautifully presented bulbs for despatch all the year round. 

Mr. G. M. F. Brouwer, another regular to the R.H.S. Halls, is 
Chairman of the five member board of C.N.B. and together with his 
brother grows 25 hectares of bulbs including hyacinths, narcissi, iris, small 
gladioli and lilies. In his C.N.B. capacity he is reputed to be one of the most 
influential personalities in the bulb growing industry and in true co¬ 
operative spirit has a special interest in publicising the industry for the 
good of all. 

Wim Lemmers is perhaps better known to exhibitors and the world’s 
hybridists than any other grower in Holland, with the possible exception of 
the genial Matthew Zandbergen. He has been coming to the London 
Shows for years both as exhibitor and visitor. He has also developed a love 
for American Daffodil Society Conventions and has a keen eye for 
something special in daffodils. He bought the Jack Gerritsen stocks of 
split coronas and has purchased many Division 4, 5, 6, and 7 varieties for 
rapid propagation. He has developed bulb chipping to a high degree in his 
secret kitchen and is also experimenting with changing the flowering 
season of some varieties such as Soleil D’or and Erlicheer. In addition to 
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his work with daffodils Mr, Lemmers is an acknowledged authority on 
tulips and is currently Chairman of the Tulip Committee. In every walk of 
life there are those with vision, the trendsetters in more modern 
parlance—despite the calm and modest personality it certainly would 
seem that Wim Lemmers is such a one, and is respected as such in his own 
country. 

Our host, Jan Fennings is no slouch in bulb growing matters either. In 
fact he is steeped in bulb growing; his father was one of the largest growers 
in Holland and he succeeded in his aim to set up his six sons in the same 
line of business. Jan is the eldest son operating independently with about 
17 hectares and his five brothers farm 125 hectares as a family concern— 
Th. H. Pennings & Sons B. V. growing mainly popular varieties. Jan is also 
a bit of an international traveller regularly attending American Daffodil 
Society Conventions, the R.H.S. Daffodil Shows and has even been to 
Ireland—on at least three occasions. He is currently Chairman of the 
Dutch Hyacinth Committee, a member of the Dutch Daffodil Committee 
and on the official Plant Breeders Rights Committee. He is involved with 
the hyacinth breeding activities of the Plant Breeding Institute of 
Wageningen. Incidentally this Institute also breeds tulips, iris and other 
bulbous plants but unfortunately time and season did not permit a visit. 

During a cold, well wrapped-up walk on the frozen canals of the 
Pennings property we learned that he grows four and one half hectares of 
hyacinths, three and one half hectares of narcissi, three hectares of 
tulips—the remainder being miscellaneous bulbs including crocus species, 
sparaxis, oxalis, etc. We wondered how we would ever find and extract 
crocus and sparaxis bulbs from our stony heavy day—that sandy soil of 
the Anna Paulowna polder was envied—how it must drop from the roots 
of daffodils during digging! 

Jan Pennings is supported by the Ministry of Economic Affairs in 
conducting experiments on wind energy for agricultural purposes. The 
tall, slender, steel stemmed windmill ensures that the Pennings homestead 
can be located from miles around. What a contrast with the ancient and 
beautifully thatched and timber trussed original bulb shed adjoining more 
modern massive bulb sheds and temperature controlled stores. 

Jan Pennings is one of many growers who has a direct computer 
link-up with the brokerage organizations and can immediately check 
prices, supply and demand of almost any bulb variety. Business sophisti¬ 
cation has arrived in the bulb growing areas of Holland. 

At £23,000 per acre, it is no wonder that they are making more bulb 
land in Holland by importing sand from the sea. Good polder land should 
yield about £10-12,000 from the 90-100,000 saleable daffodil bulbs 
produced. 

Many other pleasant memories and impressions linger which are 
beyond the scope of these notes. Friendliness, good humour, excellent 
hospitality, and a brief call with our old friends, Matthew and Nell 
Zandbergen, all left us with very warm feelings for the people of Holland. 
We may also have contracted a little Tulipmania as a further complication 
to the already acute yellow fever. 
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CULTIVATE NEW MEMBERS 

Donna Dietsch, Co/umbus, Ohio 

The continuing controversy about color versus cultivar shows has 
been every interesting. There are certainly some vehement opinions on 
both sides! I don’t want to enter that fracas, but I would like to make an 
observation about one of the arguments frequently advanced in favor of 
cultivar shows. It has been said by a goodly number of people that having a 
cultivar show encourages new members because they can win blue 
ribbons. Blaming the type of show that is held for a group's failure to obtain 
and retain new members seems to me to be a rather feeble excuse. 

The Central Ohio Daffodil Society does not have many problems 
getting new members. Our club has fifty-nine members, fourteen new this 
year. Eight of these new people have had no previous experience with 
exhibition daffodils. We encourage membership in the ADS, and forty-two 
of our members belong to it. Thirteen of these are acredited judges. Seven 
are, or have been, on the ADS Board of Directors or chaired ADS 
committees. Of the total membership, thirty-eight are very active, 
attending several functions each year, even though thirty-two live outside 
Columbus. Illness and distance are about the only t hings that keep people 
away. 

In order to have a record like this, you must have enthusiastic 
members who attract new members. One of the most important things 
you can do is to let people know you are there. Our publicity chairmen 
over the years have kept in close contact with the garden editor of the 
local paper. We’ve had some nice articles written about us. Several 
members have given talks to garden clubs and for the local park system, 
and our club participated, with others, at an exhibit of horticulture clubs at 
the conservatory. Public plantings are emphasized. Along with our display 
garden, we have contributed to the landscaping of the governor’s mansion 
and were the first club invited to do a planting for the re-landscaping of the 
state house grounds. This effort was photographed by two newspapers 
and a picture was published by a downtown weekly paper. Of course, bulb 
sales to the public and to friends and neighbors will interest new people. 
Most of all, we attract new members because while we are doing all of this, 
we stop to talk to anyone who asks a question and we let them know that 
we are enjoying ourselves. If they show any interest, we invite them to be 
our guest at a meeting. 

Long before I joined, by-laws were written which say that the purpose 
of our society is to stimulate interest through education. You must have 
people who spend time with new members, teaching them. Our new 
members are given information sheets covering all aspects of culture and 
exhibition They are shown how to start their collection with lower priced 
cultivars. We hold a sale of excess bulbs from our own gardens and offer 
them at reduced prices. There is always someone to help select good 
varieties. We help new people to get catalogues and to place their orders. 

Our club maintains its display garden at one of the Columbus city 
parks. More than a dozen members show up, usually on a Saturday 
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morning, to dig bulbs and then to replant in the fall. A number of members 
have accepted the responsibility of each keeping one of the beds 
weedfree. Whenever we are there, someone will stop to ask what we are 
doing. We always talk, since this person could be a potential member. 

We hold one fall meeting and four in the spring. An educational 
program is presented at all meetings. We have had the ADS slide 
programs, noted daffodil people from around the country have given talks 
about hybridizing, diseases, their growing methods and gardens, and 
shows and gardens overseas. Since our members are also knowledgeable, 
they have given programs on the ADS conventions, trumpets, Y/R’s, 
personal favorites, favorite white daffodils and, about every other year, a 
workshop on exhibiting is presented. 

The Columbus show offers a small growers competition for people 
growing less than one hundred varieties. Two special awards are given, 
one, which includes a year’s membership in the ADS, for best bloom in 
that section, and the Novice award, for best flower shown by a person who 
has never won a blue ribbon in an ADS show. There are always people 
around to offer help, encouragement, and advice to new exhibitors. 

Socializing is also an important facet of our group. If you want people 
to keep coming back, they have to get to know everyone. We provide 
more than a dozen opportunities each year to do something together. Our 
quarterly newsletter makes sure they know what is going on. At our 
members’ bulb sale this year, the Ways and Means Chairman turned to 
me and said, u Was it just me, or was this more like a party?” 

My observation is that the success of any organization does not 
depend upon the type of show presented, but upon the type of 
organization that exists. If producing an exhibition is only one of various 
projects in which your members are involved during the year, then the 
type of show that is held diminishes in importance. I am not suggesting 
that it is easy. Dedication, enthusiasm, friendliness, and respect take time 
and effort. But we in Columbus enjoy our effort. 

And that’s the bottom line— 

FUNf! 


MRS. J. ABEL SMITH 

Offers 

PINK DAFFODILS 

Also other choice EXHIBITION and DECORATIVE 
varieties including NEW HYBRIDS raised at — 

Orchard House 

Letty Green nr. Hertford, England 
Descriptive list free on application 
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GENTLEMEN’S CHALLENGE CLASS 

SUSAN K. Barker, Dublin, New Hampshire 

As co-chairman of The Northern New England Daffodil Show in 19851 
spent a great deal of time at the Show and talked to many of the visitors. I 
noticed that there were a lot of men who were looking at the daffodils. 
Many of them were asking questions about the different divisions, where 
to buy bulbs, could they enter, and if so how did they go about it? 

After the show, while resting my feet, I was thumbing through my 
catalogues trying to decide which new cultivars to purchase for myself, 
when I thought how would those men I talked to know what to buy? 1 had 
better choose for them. 1 would create a Challenge Class for men only. I 
would choose three each of three different cultivars, a total of nine bulbs. 
Stainless, Salome, and Trousseau were the cultivars that I chose. I sent 
out 20 letters and 17 men put in their orders. In the fall when the bulbs 
arrived I put them in labeled bags and told them how to plant the bulbs. 
Their wives could watch the planting and labeling, but this was their 
project to be done by themselves, and not to worry, I would be at the Show 
next spring to help them enter. Thirty-five specimens were entered in the 
Gentlemen’s Challenge Class that spring. The new class was a success 
and would continue again. 

This year I have 26 men who signed up for bulbs. I chose for the 1987 
Show, Accent, Festivity, and Daydream. I included a note with their bulbs 
this fall that stated that the bulbs from the previous year I wished to see 
entered in the classes for those who grow under 50 cultivars, and the new 
bulbs would be the ones in the Challenge Class of 1987. In a few years time 
some of these men will have a fine collection of their own, and might 
branch out and purchase more now that they see how easy it is to enter. 

So why not try this Gentlemen's Challenge Class at your next Show? 
Choose cultivars that will do well in your region, that have good form and 
substance, and are predictable. The Northern New England Daffodil 
Show is having a great deal of success with this class. 

At a gathering one evening 1 overheard two men say, “Great bulbs we 
received this year. Did you plant yours all in the same area or did you plant 
them in three different areas?” “Not going to tell you Tom, sorry; but I did 

hear that Bill found an old refrigerator. Wonder if he will share the space 
with us.” 


A NOTE OF THANKS 

We wish to thank all of our A.D.S. friends for their 
phone calls, letters, cards, gifts and well wishes during 
and after our illnesses last fall. It is comforting and 
encouraging to know there are so many who care. Our 
heartfelt thanks, and we wish the best for all of you. 

Murray W. and Estella L. Evans 
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JUDGING DAFFODILS 

Peter Ramsay and Max Hamilton. Hamilton, New Zealand 

It is often said that a policeman’s lot is not a happy one. Much the same 
can be said about daffodil judges, especially when exhibitors go about 
their favourite job—judging the judges! Thus the characteristics a good 
judge must possess include not only aesthetic appreciation, knowledge of 
the flowers and a keen eye, but also skin as thick as a rhino's hide. A good 
memory also helps—is Delightful division 3 or 9? Is Galway a large cup or 
the trumpet it often measure? And so on ad infinitum. Being a bush lawyer 
is also necessary. You can guarantee that the exhibitors have read all the 
rules—indeed occasionally they have written them as well. And they’re as 
slippery as a bagful of monkeys and will undoubtedly go as close to 
breaking the aforesaid rules as they dare. 

So, judges face a daunting task, and they can rest assured they’ll never 
please everyone. But they are a necessary group of people, and they also 
need to be well prepared for their difficult task. These notes are designed 
to help aspirant judges, and will also raise some points designed to be 
provocative, especially to overseas readers. 

JUDGING CRITERIA 

It is not well known, but New Zealand does in fact have a pointing 
system for the judging of daffodils. It is not unlike many overseas systems 


and is as follows: 




Single Blooms 




Condition 

16 

Texture 

12 

Form 

20 

Poise 

12 

Colour 

20 

Stem 

8 

Size for cultivar 

12 



Vase of three or more 




Condition 

16 

Texture 

12 

Form 

16 

Poise 

12 

Colour 

16 

Stems 

8 

Size 

12 

Uniformity 

8 


(Source: R.N.Z.I.H. “Flowers for Show”) 

We have never seen this system operated at any show in New Zealand, 
and if it was we’d raise some objections. There are, for example, no points 
for presentation, nor in collection classes is there allowance for balance of 
colour and shape. Moreover, there is that controversial clause “size for 
cultivar”. This is in our view one of the silliest rules about. What would the 
situation be, for example, if a “full sized” (whatever that might be) Loch 
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Stac, which rarely exceeds three inches in diameter, came up against a 
Loch Hope a millimetre below its “full size” of four inches. Providing both 
flowers were otherwise equal we would not hesitate—the Loch Hope 
would win! Another problem arises with seedlings. Who, other than the 
raiser and only then if the cultivar has flowered more than once, knows 
what the “full size” is? Finally, given the huge number of daffodils currently 
available for exhibition, no judge, no matter how experienced, knows the 
“full size” of all the flowers he or she will be called on to consider at any 
show. The answer is clear to us- a flower should be judged against the 
other flowers in that class, not against some imagined or real standard of 
size for cultivar. 

These points aside, the R.N.Z.I.H. points have some merit. We are all 
looking for well-grown, clean flowers with bright colours and free from 
faults. Fortunately in most instances winners stand out clearly from 
losers. It is usually easy enough to get the placed entries by a process of 
elimation. Both of the present writers begin their assessment by checking 
that the entries meet the schedule requirements. This may mean 
measuring seedlings and checking country of origin. Accordingly, judges 
should carry a recognised measure as well as the official list of names. 
Once assured that all is in order the next step is to eliminate poorer entries 
until four are left. These are then scrutinised back and front, bearing the 
following points in mind: 

1 Condition. The chief factor here is age. Is the flower fully developed? 
The anthers give a good indication; in a very fresh bloom they won’t be 
properly open, in an old flower the pollen will be absent. The first stage of a 
bloom decaying is visible at the outer edges of the perianth segments, 
while the edge of the cup can also show similar symptoms. Sunburn on 
coloured cups, weather tears in perianths and cups, and pest damage are 
all demerit points. Splits caused by exhibitors dressing their flowers must 
also be taken into account here. 

2 Form. This section is where an exhibitor must be well-versed with the 
relative characteristics of the twelve divisions. Points which should be 
looked for include the relationship of the perianth to the neck. In divisions 
1 to 4 this must be at right angles, while in other divisions, characteristics 
of the species must be taken into account. Reflexing or hooding of the 
petals cost points, and the minor petals must balance the majors. Often 
one of the minors is not fully developed and doesn’t measure the same as 
the other petals. The petals should have good overlap, and their points 
should be in strict alignment with their partners. A flyaway bottom petal 
destroying symmetry is one of the most overlooked faults. 

Cups are half the flower but are seldom treated equally with the 
perianth. Judges who penalise petal nicks frequently ingnore splits in the 
cup. This is particularly the case in the U.K. where some judges appear to 
be “cup blind”. Make sure that the cup is in proportion to the petals, that 
is, is nicely circular, and that any serrations or scollops are neatly spaced. 
Rolls and flanges are also important—watch out for the pouting bottom 
lip. Turn the bloom sideways to check for this fault. Another useful tip is to 
study the back of the flower. Unequal gaps between the petals indicate 
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that something is amiss. 

3 Colour. Check the schedule requirements—in some classes colour is 
determined as the main characteristic. Whatever the colour called for, 
clarity is important. Blotchiness in the corona or muddy petals must be 
penalised heavily. White flecking in the yellows indicates virus, a very 
serious malady. Cup colour running into the perianth is also not 
desirable, and nor are flecks on the rim of the cup, whether even-spread 
or not. Some judges remove one point per fleck! 

4 Texture. There are three main factors to be considered here. First, 
some varieties possess marvellous substance with petals as thick as flax. 
However climatic conditions are crucial. A warm dry season creates 
conditions under which flowers come with wafer-thin petals. The third 
factor is the grower’s skill. He or she may recognize when to water and 
when to desist. Texture is a real indication of the exhibitor’s skill. Demerits 
under this category include ribbiness (although our old friend, Jim O’More 
has said that ribs are needed to hold the petals together!) and wale bones 
are horrid. As a flower ages, substance disappears. 

5 Poise. Again this depends on the division—in 1 to 4 the flower should 
be a right angles. A hemispheric difference appears here again—many of 
our friends in the U.K. and the U.S.A. have their flowers looking slightly 
upwards. All a matter of taste but we prefer Brogden-style staging. Watch 
out for twisted necks, especially some of the small cups which appear to 
have been to a Western necktie party. 

6 Stems. Phil Phillips once wrote, “no hoof, no horse; no stem, no 
flower”. Stems should be straight and clean. Watch out for cunning 
exhibitors who cover distorted stems with foliage. Check for stem 
length—carefully as there are some clever dodges here too. 

SUMMARY 

One of the best tips we can give to aspirant judges is to get alongside 
the experienced and to open your ears! Don’t be backward in asking why 
certain decisions are made. And if the above sounds too easy, rest assured 
it isn’t. Judges find classes where the competition is very close and where 
desperate measures are called for. Last year one of the writers found 
himself in a very tight situation, when he was unable to split the two top 
entries in the Clark Trophy at Timaru. In desperation the judge decided to 
point the entries—not by the established system but by giving ten points 
to the best flower, and between one and nine to the rest in descending 
order. So the Clapham’s Dailmanach (eventually best bloom in show) got 
ten points, and so on down the field. When the calculations ceased the two 
entries were still tied! However, Russell Jackson’s entry had the better 
balance—six whites and six yellows against a five - seven combination, so 
it was placed first. Phew! 

For all that, judging is fun. It brings a new dimension to involvement 
with flowers, and as good judges are scarce why not give it a try. We 
especially recommend, though, that your life insurance is in order before 
embarking on your first adventure into the unknown. 
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ORANGE PERIANTH DAFFODILS 

LEONE Low, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Orange daffodils have been gracing gardens for decades, but have 
been gracing the winners’ table at shows only in recent years. 

The gold ribbon winner at the 1985 national convention, Creag Dubh, 
2 O R, graced the cover of this Journal. It cilso won awards in the London 
shows for its hybridizer, the late John Lea. Vulcan, 2 Y O, RHS Best 
Bloom in 1950 and 1958, is its pollen parent. In fact, Vulcan appears in the 
pedigree of most of John Lea’s spectacular yellow perianth flowers. 

Vulcan is also the parent of Kate Reade’s Fire Raiser and Fireman, 
both 2 O-O, and the Richardsons' red orange Fire Flash, 2 Y O, and Fiery 
Flame, 2 O R. which do well in collections. 

Brian Duncan’s recent Engleheart Cup and other major winning 
collections have included Bossa Nova, 3 O R, and Limbo, 2 O R, both 
from Altruist * Ulster Bank. Ambergate, 2 O R, and Sabine Hay, 3 O-R, 
were hybridized by Dennis P. Milne. Indian Maid, 7 O R, from the ‘wingy’ 
Jezebel, is one of Bill Pannill’s contributions. Rio Rouge, 2 O R, was 
introduced by Bally dor n. 


PERMANENT METAL FLOWER and 
GARDEN MARKERS 
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The shades of orange range from the soft pinkish orange of Altruist 
through brilliant brownish red cups. If “orange” means pumpkins and 
halloween to you, these will seem too red. However, since orange and red 
colors in daffodils are most brilliant in cooler seasons, the color may not be 
fully expressed if there’s a heat wave at bloom time. 

Most of the brilliant cups will burn after a few days in the sun. 
Carbineer, which burns quickly, occurs at least once in the pedigrees of 
most of the orange perianth cultivars. For example, it occurs three times 
in the pedigree of Torridon, 2 Y-R, and Fire Flash. Armada, Ceylon, and 
many other Richardson YO or Y-R introductions also appear in 
pedigrees. 

Possibly the intense orange perianth color, which is due to many genes 
acting simultaneously, was expressed when a larger number of color 
intensity genes were brought together by the genetic selection process. 
Most of the earlier orange perianth cultivars sacrificed perfect form for the 
sake of brilliant color (which fades in some cultivars). Newer introductions 
such as Creag Dubh and Fire Raiser have precise form and eye-catching 
color, but are expensive and difficult to obtain. 

English and Irish sources for many of the bulbs include hybridizers 
Clive Postle, Kate Reade of Carncairn Daffodils, and Brian Duncan of 
Rathowen. Midwestern growers Handy Hatfield and John Reed have 
most of those mentioned, and more. 

Daffodil growers who would become breeders, and who have the 
patience to wait five years for their first blooms, would find orange 
perianth daffodils an interesting way to begin hybridizing. Consider using 
Altruist (seed or pollen), Ambergate (pollen), Rio Rouge (unknown), 
Vulcan (seed or pollen), and Loch Hope (pollen), RHS best bloom in 1970 
and 1980, all of which have been available for under $5. Or consider 
Torridon (seed or pollen) which is a little more expensive and less certain 
to give orange perianths. The first three would pass on color to some of 
their seedlings and the latter three their superior form. More experienced 
hybridizers might use newer cultivars such as Fire Flash with them. 

This Journal has had excellent articles on the mechanics of hybridizing, 
so this is primarily about strategy. The first step in developing a 
hybridizing strategy is obtaining complete pedigrees from The Daffodil 
Databank of the ADS of potential parents. These could include daffodils 
you or a friend own, or plan to purchase. For example, if your pedigree 
checking leads you to believe that seven Y-R cultivars and four 0-0 
cultivars are appropriate, there are (7 +4) * (7 +4) = 121 possible ways to 
attempt crosses, including Y * Y, Y *0,and0 *0 perianths, both ways. 
Even the 56 Y * O or O * Y are too many. Y * y crosses may produce 
some O-O’s if they have 0-0 relatives, as did the Vulcan crosses 
mentioned earlier. Brian Duncan says that form is difficult to obtain, so 
0-0 to 0-0 crosses should be carefully considered. Plan the crosses that 
you most prefer to make. However, Clive Postle says when in the garden, 
make the crosses (from the 121) which “look right”. 

Helen Link suggests that saving pollen to repeat the cross a day or so 
later will result in better seed count. Crossing one cultivar to “everything 
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in bloom” is a feast or famine technique. Daffodils are temperamental. 
Last year’s hero(ine) may be this year’s disaster, and vice versa. Torridon 
has been a reliable seed parent in my garden, but Vulcan has not been 
generous with seeds. 

The Databank has an S or P in the record of cultivars that have 
producing progeny that have been introduced. A missing S or P does not 
guarantee infertility. Make lots of crosses. Many will not produce seeds. If 
you are attempting to improve color, substance, pose, stem, form, and 
size simultaneously, a thousand seedlings may not be enough to give a 
high probability of success. Line breeding (crossing related cultivars) will 
achieve goals with fewer seeds. Unfortunately many pedigrees are not 
complete, and this should be a consideration when bulbs are purchased. 

Two exquisite 2 Y-Y’s which have pleasant paler orange colors are 
Mitch’s Copperfield and Evan’s Ginger. They both have Seraglio, 3 Y- 
YYO, in their pedigree, as do many of thos listed above, I plan to cross 
them to O O’s, but am not confident that they’ll produce progeny which 
are a deep reddish orange. But wait until the next generation! 

• i • 

Put your favorites on the Popularity Poll 


HOW I STARTED HYBRIDIZING 

JOHN A. Hunter, Nelson , New Zealand 

My interest in daffodils started in 1947 with a small collection given to 
me by my late uncle, R.P. Cook. Some of the varieties that I recall were 
Cornish Fire, Porthilly, Mogul, Royalist, Hades, Varna and Rewa. In my 
parents’ flower garden were some older varieties—amongst these were 
White Nile, Hospoder, Kantara, Golden Glory and Sir Watkin. 

On the 26th September 1949, at the age of 13,1 made my first crosses 
using varieties such as Carbineer, Market Merry, Diolite, Varna, Flamenco, 
Nanking, Helvick and Hades. I used to spend what pocket money 1 had on 
bulbs, but this was limited at that stage, so I decided to try and raise my 
own. The inspiration to do this came from H. Pooles and Gibsons 
Nurseries’ catalogues where much information on pedigrees was given. In 
my ignorance I thought this must be so easy—why pay for them, when it 
appeared they could be raised so readily. By 1956 one or two seedlings 
were starting to appear of reasonable quality but nothing too outstanding. 
About this time 1 started to receive catalogues from the late Guy L. 
Wilson. In these was a feast of information on daffodil breeding and 
pedigrees. At that stage my ideas of what a good exhibition daffodil should 
be was influenced by that grower more than any other, as Wilson’s flowers 
were renowned for their geometrical perfection and smoothness. 

In 1959 my records show three crosses that produced flowers that 
have affected my breeding programme through to the present time: 
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(1) Marksman * Narvik which produced Swordsman. This had 
been a cornerstone in the breeding of my red and yellows, 
although superseded now. It was a tall-stemmed, very vigorous 
flower after style of a larger Marksman. Swordsman * Air 
Marshal (plus the reverse cross) gave a good range of 
seedlings. A newer series (Air Marshal * Swordsman) x 

Torridon produced flowers this season with a reasonable degree 
of sunproofing. 

(2) Trousseau x Karanja gave me my first Pink Trumpet- although 
not named, has been used in breeding. (Trousseau * Karanja) * 
Rima—a very bright pink trumpet, slightly out of proportion. A 
(Trousseau x Karanja) * Vahu cross gave paler pink trumpets. 
These flowers still have the disadvantage of being smaller than I 
would like. 

(3) Royalist x Ulster Prince gave a large batch of seedlings one of 
which was named Moon Dream. The seedlings from this cross, 
when only one year old and still in boxes, showed great vigour. 

In a letter from Guy Wilson in 1960 he mentioned that 1 may well get 
some really good things from this batch, as he said Royalist was a very 
good parent for quality while Ulster Prince was one of the tallest, most 
vigourous yellow trumpets that he grew. 

This last season, 1986, a batch of seedlings from Moon Dream x Kings 
Ransom flowered. These showed a great range of colour from pale cream 
to deep yellow, some of very good quality, size and form. The dominant 
features from this cross are the very tall stems and trumpets true to type 
for this division. 

Now, after 37 years of hybridizing, I am beginning to realize that good 
daffodils can be raised easily providing one uses the really consistent 
parents. What I find amazing is that, out of all the thousands of daffodils 
that have been registered, the really good flowers in each division trace 
their ancestry back to one or two good varieties. Red and yellows are a 
good example. Two varieties that have consistently thrown good seedlings 
are Air Marshal and Vulcan. These two flowers both have behind them 
probably the greatest breeding flower raised so far this century— 
Carbineer. 

Easter Moon and Canisp are both good breeding flowers. In 1979 I 
crossed these two together and, when the seedlings flowered, the 
difficulty was to sort out what to keep as they were virtually all good. The 
colour of these was intensely pure white. 

So many of our yellow trumpets these days have been bred from that 
excellent flower Kingscourt. Royalist, one of its parents, is no doubt 
responsible for most of its good points. Crocus, the other parent, was 
responsible for colour but also two inherently bad characteristics: short 
stems and straight-sided trumpets. This last point is showing up in so 
many flowers at the present time. Where have all the flanged and notched 
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trumpets gone? We appear to be in clanger of loosing the characteristics of 
a trumpet daffodil. 

As for Pinks, we in New Zealand seem to have an advantage in raising 
these as we have the best of the Tasmanian, English, Irish, and American 
varieties. Some of these I found a bit weak in constitution and short of 
stem but of very good form due, no doubt, to their inbreeding to White 
Sentinel. 

A pink cross which for me has eliminated a few defects is (Lingering 
Light x Gisella) * Earlirose. This produced the tallest stemmed pinks that I 
have grown with good vigour although the colour could be stronger. This 
involved frish, Australian, and American varieties. Tangent * Vascule has 
produced for me possibly my best pink. Tangent imparts vigour and 
colour to the cross but unfortunately a certain amount of roughness. 

In one endeavour to raise some good pink and yellows a cross was 
made with Daydream and Fintona. From a large number of seeds that 
flowered, only a few have been kept as these generally lacked substance. 
However, one in particular, with a buffy pink crown and a good yellow 
back, has all the substance one would desire. Yellow and pink trumpets 
have proved a bit more difficult, although a good one has appeared this 
last season from Vital * Hicol. 

Two red and yellow-rimmed varieties with good substance and vigour 
have come from (Crescendo * 2A RPC) * (Wexford * Kings Ransom) and 
Checkmate * [(Crescendo * 2A RPC) * Hot Stuff)]. Cressella x Lock 
Hope produced a flower with an orange coloured, bowl-shaped crown and 
unusual apricot coloured petals. This is not the red flush as some are. 
Some other crosses that have produced good flowers for me are; 

Killaloe * Castle of Mey - tall-stemmed whites of good form. 

Fiji x Vulcan has given one or two interesting doubles. 

Tropic Isle * Fair Prospect - pink and white doubles. 

Easter Moon * (Green Island * Personality) good whites and bicolors. 

(Greenland * Glendermott) x Kotuku - very broad smooth white 
petals; petal width due to Kanchenjunga coming in on both sides 
of the pedigree. 

Cascade * (Lingering Light x Gisella) ■ white with pink rims. 

Glendermott * Kotuku - broad white petals, some buff and some 
white crowns. 

Moon River * Camelot - bright yellow, good substance, but stems 
only average length. 

My Love * Centaurus - white with pale lemon crown rather straight¬ 
sided. 

Temple Gold x Kings Ransom - yellows of good substance and 
colour. 

Olympic Gold x Temple Gold - well-formed yellows, average stem 
length. 

Rawene x Loch Hope - good substance and colour. 

Air Marshal * Torridon - well formed red and yellows. One from this 
cross was Grand Champion at the South Island New Zealand 
Daffodil Society Show 1986. 
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Of the two Lea varieties, Torridon and Loch Hope, that 1 have used for 
hybridizing, Torridon seems slightly the more reliable breeder. 

My advice to anyone starting off hybridizing would be to make full use 
of the Daffodil Data Bank on pedigrees, and to keep full records of the 
crosses one does, as these are not only useful to you but also in years to 
come will be of interest to others. Just to grow seeds of unknown 
parentage and wait five years is a gamble one need not take. 

One final example of how easy it is to breed with good parents showed 
in my patch this season. The last flower to open was a 2 W-W bred from 
Glendermott * (Easter Moon * Empress of Ireland). Only one seed grew 
from this cross to flower. This would certainly be one of the best w'hites 
that 1 have ever grown. 

We are indeed fortunate that the raisers of years ago documented our 
favourite flower—The Daffodil—with such accuracy. Fitting together the 
jigsaw of pedigrees to give nature a nudge in the direction we intend is an 
interesting and enthralling hobby. 

• • • 

Put your favorites on Popularity Poll 

• • • 

WHAT ABOUT THE FOLIAGE? 

SIR FRANK Harrison, Killinchy, Northern Ireland 

Some day an inspired scientific observer of the genus Narcissus will 
write a much-needed treatise on the relationship of leaf character and 
structure to plant vigour and bulb formation. But now that we are 
impatiently waiting for the first few spears to appear above the ground 
heralding the 1987 flower crop, it seems a good time for less well informed 
hybridists and bulb growers to consider what practical lessons are to be 
had from close examination of the emerging leaf tips, and their subsequent 
development. 

Peter Barr’s 1884 treatise entitled “Ye Narcissus or Daffodyl Flow're, 


BALLYDORN BULB FARM 

Killinchy, Newtownards, Co. Down 
Northern Ireland 

Offers new and recent award-winning introductions and selected 
seedling stocks. 

All cultivars of proven vigor, substance, and purity of color. 

Catalogues will he sent out in early March, 1987, to purchasers 
of bu/bs in 1985 and 1986. Should you fail to receive a copy, 
kindly write to the above address , and a free copy will be sent. 
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and hys Roots” reminds us that early authorities regarded classification of 
the genus as involving consideration of leaf form; whether the plant had 
leaves which were flat, rushlike, or tubular in shape. 

All leaves have their origin in the primary meristem, and all seedling 
narcissus start their first year with a tubular single leaf, but all will, by the 
third year of growth, have developed a distinctive final type. That definitive 
leaf type, whatever its form, contains the vascular bundles, and choroplasts 
which by photosynthesis will feed the bulb and establish a particular 
degree of plant vigour. 

It is not clear whether leaf type is determined through the pollen, or by 
the seed parent, but our tentative view is that hybrids bred from the seed 
of cullivars, whether with flat or twisted, broad or narrow foliage which are 
soft and lack rigidity, tend to have weak leaves which bruise or break 
easily. Whereas cultivars with rigid upright foliage, like Viking, may 
acquire (hat characteristic through the seed parent. 

Apart from leaf type, leaf substance may be so soft that, for a cultivar 
like Fortune, a strong wind can break off many leaves and flower stalks, 
(or like Broughshane with the added disadvantage of a heavy flower head 
and a ‘sword’ stem). While neighboring plants of similar colouring and 
flower form, like Redman, and Churchman, are not laid low'. 

The degree of substance in the leaf which is covered with cutin, a 
wax like water repellant material, seems to be associated w'ith its texture 
which can vary between a smooth flat surface, or ribbed and perhaps 
heavily so, and a rather rough, slightly gritty or sandy feeling when drawn 
through the fingers. This less smooth quality can raise the suspicion that 
there may be a non specific virus involved, or in a more extreme degree, 
that the plant is being colonised by bulb scale mite (stereofarsonemus 
laticeps). Examination of the leaf colour will help the diagnosis here as 
healthy foliage colour, and a glaucous bloom over the leaf surfaces is 
inconsistent with both these troubles. The leaf texture, its substance, and 
colour, whether deep green, grey green, or pale yellow-green will speak 
empthatically as to the health of the bulb below. If foliage develops, and 
grows rigidly upwards, whether with broad strap leaves, or narrow ribbon, 
rushlike or tubular in form (as in things likeN. bufbocodium) all is well with 
the plant, at least for the time being. 

It is no doubt pedantic to say that it offends the eye to see on the 
exhibition bench a single bloom, or group of one variety, staged with 
foliage which could not possibly be true to type for that cultivar; as when, 
for example, a large white trumpet is shown without its broad leek-like 
foliage, or when a poet has a “back up” of strap leaves. In time gone past 
people used to grow the old bicolour Horsfieldii to provide fine foliage for 
what we now call Division 1 and Division 2 exhibits, and one of t he jonquils 
like Trevithian to “back up” poeticus, and other things with rush-like 
leaves. 

It is always a pleasure to see in the Daffodil Journal the drawings 
provided by Gene Bauer which so faithfully reproduce not only the flow'er 
form, but also the appropriate foliage in detail. 
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To return to the seedling beds, the round leaf of the first year’s growth 
has, by the third year, become at least two and often three leaves. By this 
time, and certainly in the fourth year, the leaf type will be established. 
Rightly or wrongly, when lifting at that stage we reject all plants which have 
sub standard foliage for the leaf type. On digging we often find that a plant 
which has produced an early, single, adventitious leaf in that spring, or 
which had broken leaves during growth, will have a “loose” neck, that is 
with rough open scales. Those plants which do not make a hard bulb with 
a “tight” neck are the candidates for fungus troubles like botrytis cinerea 
(grey mould) or bofryfrs narcissicola (smoulder). Foliage of the types 
associated with Kanchenjunga and Matapan are very vulnerable, as are 
types with very lax leaves like the little pure white miniature N. watieri. 
Other miniatures with stiff even-textured foliage and good substance, like 
N. canaliculatus and N. bufbocodium seem remarkably resistant to 
fungus invasion. 

Also, some of the large white trumpets with broad, otherwise healthy 
foliage, but loose open-scaled necks are front runners for fungus trouble. 

All these disasters can be controlled by regular spraying of the growing 
plant with a succession of differing fungicides, starting with an early 
application of Bordeaux mixture, and followed by Zineb, Benlate and 
Mancozeb or similar things. It is important to vary the range of sprays to 
avoid the risk of a build-up of chemical resistance in the plant. 

We prefer to discard cultivars most vulnerable to fungus trouble as 
there are plenty of good things which create less anxiety. 

It is possible at all stages of growth to identify plants which may carry 
virus symptoms and this seems especially important in the crosses made 
with reversed bicolours, such as Binkie, Daydream, etc., which appear to 
have an over-friendly relationship with mosaic and other virus troubles 
which have been so well described by Theodore E. Snazelle in his ADS 
Journal Vol. 6, No. 3, pp. 173 et seq. 

The important thing in recognizing one or other of the virus families 
which affect flowers and plant vigour is that there must be continuous 
scrutiny throughout the growing season. In such scrutiny, first rule out all 
leaf discolouration which cannot possibly be due solely to virus infection. 
In seedlings and young plants from offsets the presence of a white edge to 
a leaf tip or two, discrete light and dark areas when the leaf is viewed 
against the light, chlorotic patches along one, or more sides or leaf parts 
may, if found in one or more leaves, but not necessarily all leaves, indicate 
early symptoms of virus. But yellowing of an entire leaf top, or edge, or tips 
stuck together especially when there is some brown dead tissue probably 
speak of Stagnospera Curtesii (scorch) and not virus. Generalized 
streaking of leaves may be due to bulb scale mite, and this often also 
causes curling and distortion of leaves. More generalized yellowing of 
entire leaves will be due to bad drainage or bulb plate or root defects and 
not to what might seem at first sight to be frost damage. 

Heavy frost does often damage emerging shoots, blanch them, but 
evenly so over every leaf lip in sight, and this condition disappears with 
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better growing weather, though physical damage caused by frost or wind 
to leaf tops may provide an invitation to fungus troubles later. 

At the 1983 Williamsburg Convention Phil Phillips gave a really 
sparkling demonstration how to identify cultivars by closely examining the 
components of the flowers concerned. One must look critically at not only 
the major parts, such as the perianth and its segments, the corona form 
and colour, but also bring into consideration the stem type, and the minor 
flower parts such as the pistil, the stigma, anthers, and seed pod, and the 
apposition of those parts to each other and to the whole. 

The leaves also carry a message which is there to be read, and the 
same degree of close critical attention to leaf type, its colour, texture, and 
degree of substance and poise will lead some day to better knowledge of 
how to breed a plant, which can not only produce a distinguished flower 
for the show bench, but which will also prove to be a long-stay resident in 
the garden, and a pleasure for all to see and acknowledge as a true “Blue”. 



1987 DAFFODIL SHOW DATES 

Mrs. Hubert Bourne, Atvards Chairman 

March 7 8—Fortuna, California. The Fortuna Garden Club at the 
Fortuna Monday Club House, Sixth and Main Streets. Information: 
Mrs. Christine Kemp, P. O. Box 212, Fortuna, CA 95540. 

March 14-15—Clinton, Mississippi. Central Mississippi Daffodil Society at 
the B. C. Rogers Student Center, Mississippi College. Information: 
Dr. Ted Snazelle, 418 McDonald Drive, Clinton, MS 39056. 

March 14-15—Dallas, Texas. State Show. Texas Daffodil Society at the 
Dallas Civic Garden Center, Fair Park. Information: Mrs. James R. 
Walther, 7244 Ashington, Dallas, TX 75225, 

March 14-15—LaCanada, California. Pacific Regional Southern California 
Daffodil Society at the Descanso Gardens, 1418 Descanso Drive. 
Information: Ms. Marilynn J. Howe, 11831 Juniette Street, Culver 
City, CA 90230. 

March 21-22—Walnut Creek, California. Northern California Daffodil 
Society at the Heather Farm Garden Center, 1540 Marchbanks 
Drive. Information: Mr. Jack Romine, 2065 Walnut Blvd., Walnut 
Creek, CA 94596. 

March 21 -22—Hernando, Mississippi. State Show. Garden Study Club of 
Hernando at the National Guard Armory, McCracken Road. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Mildred Jean Scott, 3067 Laughter Road, South, 
Hernando, MS 38632. 
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March 21-22—Conway, Arkansas. Southwest Regional. Arkansas 
Daffodil Society at the Hendrix College. Information: Mrs. T. E. 
Bentley, P. O. Box 847, Hughes, AR 72348. 

March 26—Oxford, Mississippi. Oxford Garden Club at the Lafayette 
County - Oxford Public Library. Information: Mrs. Jack Davis Brown, 
619 Van Buren, Oxford, MS 38655. 

March 28-29—Atlanta, Georgia. Southeast Regional. Georgia Daffodil 
Society at the Gardenhouse, The Atlanta Botanical Garden, Piedmont 
Park at the Prado. Information: Mrs. Jay Dee Ager, Route 1,115 Chris 
Drive, Hawkinsville, GA 31036. 

March 28-29—Chapel Hill, North Carolina, Garden Council of Chapel Hill 
and Carrboro and the North Carolina Botanical Garden, Totten 
Center, North Carolina Botanical Garden. Information: Dr. Elise 
Olsen Cheesborough, 109 Carolina Forest, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 

March 28-29—Memphis, Tennessee. State Show. Mid-South Daffodil 
Society at the Goldsmiths Civic Garden Center, 750 Cherry Road, 
Information: Mrs. Glenn L. Millar, 2234 Glenalden West, German¬ 
town, TN 38138. 

April 1—Onancock, Virginia. The Garden Club of the Eastern Shore at 
the Hermitage. Information: Mrs. Donald F. Fletcher, Jr., Pinecroft, 
Atlantic, VA 23303. 

April 4—Princess Anne, Maryland. Somerset County Garden Club at the 
Peninsula Bank of Princess Anne. Information: Ms. Shirley Anderson, 
P. O. Box 187, Princess Anne, MD 21853. 

April 4-5—Nashville, Tennessee. Southern Regional. Middle Tennessee 
Daffodil Society at the Botanic Hall, Cheekwood Botanical Gardens, 
Forrest Park Drive. Information: Mrs. Sue Zapp, 6011 Foxland Drive, 
Brentwood, TN 37027. 

April 4-5—Newport News, Virginia. Tidewater Virginia Daffodil Society at 
the Woman’s Club of Newport News, 461 J. Clyde Morris Blvd. 
Information: Mr. M. Stanley Krause, Jr., 310 Riverside Drive, 
Newport News, VA 23606. 

April 7-8—Louisville, Kentucky. State Show. The Kentucky Daffodil 
Society at the Oxmoor Center. Information: Mrs. Wynant Dean, 1629 
Cowling Avenue, Louisville, KY 40205. 

April 8-9—Martinsville, Virginia. The Garden Club of Virginia Daffodil 
Show. Information: Mrs. Dwight Pemberton, 1238 Sam Lions Trail, 
Martinsville, VA 24112. 

April 9-10—Lawrence, Kansas. The Lawrence Daffodil Club and five 
Garden Clubs of Lawrence at the Arts Center, 9th and Vermont 
Streets. Information: Ms. Kit Carlsen, 811 Sunset Drive, Lawrence, 
KS 66044. 

April 10—Scottsburg, Indiana. The Daffodil Growers South and The 
Garden Club at the Finley Township Firehouse on State Rd. 56. 
Information: Mrs. Verne Trueblood, R. R. #3, Scottsburg, IN 47170. 

April 11-12—Gloucester, Virginia. Garden Club of Gloucester at the 
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Gloucester Intermediate School, Route #17. Information: Mrs. Arthur 
B. White, Box 95, Ware Neck, VA 23178. 

April 11-12 —Washington, D. C. Mid-Atlantic Regional. The Washington 
Daffodil Society at the U. S. Botanic Garden Conservatory. Infor¬ 
mation: Mrs. Joel R. Crenshaw, 1047 Walker Mill Road, Great Falls, 
VA 22066. 

April 11-12—Edgewater, Maryland. The London Town Publik House and 
Gardens, 839 Londontown Road. Information: Mrs. A. F. Anderson, 
2733 Fennel Road, Edgewater, MD 21037. 

April 14- Indianapolis, Indiana. Indiana Daffodil Society at the Meridian 
St. Methodist Church, 5500 N. Meridian St. Information: Mrs. 
Douglas R. Clarke, 13905 Allisonville Road, Noblesville, IN 46060. 

April 15—Upperville, Virginia. Upperville Garden Club at Parish House, 
Trinity Episcopal Church. Information: Mrs. William Tayloe, Rt* 1, 
Box 205, Middleburg, VA 22117. 

April 17-18 Kenneft Square, Pennsylvania, The Delaware Daffodil 
Society at Longwood Gardens. Information: Mrs. Lee Wiley, Fairville 
Road, Chadds Ford, PA 19317. 

April 18 19 Cincinnati, Ohio. State Show. Southwest Ohio Daffodil 
Society at the Cincinnati Zoo, Vine Street. Information: Mrs. Albert 
Sadler, 667 Stubbs Mill Road, Lebanon, OH 45036. 

April 22-23—Baltimore, Maryland. The Maryland Daffodil Society at the 
Brown Memorial Woodbrook Presbyterian Church, 6200 N. Charles 
at Woodbrook Lane. Information: Mrs. Erwin Huber, 620 Chestnut 
Avenue, Baltimore, MD 21204. 

April 23 24 25—Columbus, Ohio. National Show. The Central Ohio 
Daffodil Society at the Hyatt on Capitol Square. Information: Mrs, 
David Gill, 4381 Lyon Drive, Columbus, OH 43220. 

April 26-27—Nantucket, Massachusetts. The Nantucket Garden Club at 
the “Meeting House”, Harbor House. Information: Mrs. Herbert L. 
Gutterson, Box 106, Siasconset, Nantucket, MA 02564. 

April 28-29—Cleveland, Ohio. Midwest Regional. Western Reserve 
Daffodil Society, Garden Center of Greater Cleveland. Information: 
Mr. Wells Knierim, 31090 Providence Road, Cleveland, OH 44124. 

April 28-29—Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. Northeast Regional. 
Chambersburg Garden Club at the First Lutheran Church, 43 West 
Washington Street. Information: Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 
Farmington Road, Chambersburg, PA 17201. 

April 30 —Greenwich, Connecticut. New England Regional. Greenwich 
Daffodil Society at the Christ Church Parish Hall, Putnam Avenue. 
Information: Mrs. George S. Mott III, 38 Perkins Road, Greenwich, 
CT 06830. 

May 2 Akron, Ohio. Northeast Ohio Daffodil Society at the Summit 
Mall, Information: Mrs. M. E. Hardesty, 4493 Newcomer Road, Stow, 
OH 44224. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Exhibition and Garden 
Daffodils 


My Catalogue 
for 1987 will include 
exclusive new introductions 
of my own and of the 
late John Lea plus 
many more of the 
very finest Hybrid Daffodils 

SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE 
Including the JOHN LEA Gold Medal Collection of 


The Old Cottage, 

Purshull Green, Droitwich, Worchestershire WR9 ONL England 

Tel: Chaddesley Corbett (056283) 765 
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May 2-3— Mansfield, Ohio. Kingwood Daffodil Society at the Exhibit Hall, 
Kingwood Center, 900 Park Avenue West. Information: Mr. Charles 
Applegate, Route 2, Box 163, Perrysville, OH 44864. 

May 3—Ft. Wayne, Indiana. The Northern Indiana Daffodil Society at the 
Fort Wayne, Indiana Botanical Conservatory, 1100 S. Calhoun 
Street. Information: Mr. Charles Wheatley, P. O. Box 150, Mongo, IN 
46771. 

May 8-9—Dublin, New Hampshire. The Northern New England Daffodil 
Society at the Dublin Town Hall. Information: Ms. Susan K. Barker, 
Lake Road, Dublin, NH 03444. 

May 9-10—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Central Regional. Daffodil Society of 
Minnesota at the Apache Plaza. Information; Ms. Mary Duvall, Route 
1, Box 142, Dassel, MN 55325. 


AMY COLE ANTHONY 

Amy Cole Anthony died of heart failure November 6, 1986, in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. She was predeceased in 1985 by her husband, 
Charles H. (Chuck) Anthony, beloved ex-president of the ADS. 

Amy was devoted to the Society and served it faithfully for many years 
as Director, Regional V.P., and Classification Chairman. She had recently 
returned to the Board as Director. 

Always generous and caring, Amy opened her heart, house and 
garden to visitors from all over the world. Whether it be in Bloomfield or 
Bermuda, there was always a bed, cheer, and Daffodil talk. Amy’s many 
donations to the Daffodil Society included the Larus Trophy, awarded at 
the National Show, in memory of John Larus with whom the Anthonys 
had run the Hartford show for many years. 

Amy will be missed by her many friends throughout the world, and 
especially by members of the New England region where she did so much 
to help us grow and show good daffodils. 


COMING EVENTS 


* April 7-8, 1987 

* April 18-19, 1987 

* April 23-24, 1987 
April 23-25, 1987 

* April 28-29, 1987 
April 1988 

September 6-21, 1988 
March 1989 

* From Daffodil Society 


RHS Competition 
British Daffodil Society Show 
Harrogate Spring Show 
ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio 
RHS Show, London 
ADS Convention, Washington, D.C. 
“Tasvention”, Tasmania, Australia 
ADS Convention, San Francisco, California 
Newsletter, Summer 1986 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

As I write this column, it is early January, and I just finished planting 
daffodils. What? Planting daffodils in January! Yes! Although 1 certainly 
don’t recommend such practice, the mildness of my climate here in 
Central Mississippi makes such practice possible. Was it procrastination, 
laziness, etc., that resulted in my planting daffodils in January? No! It was 
rain. Rain all October, November, and December. We were nearly 12 
inches behind on rainfall going into October; the end of December found 
us having almost made up the rainfall deficit. The odd thing is that we have 
had wet falls for the past three years. October, my ideal planting month, is 
supposed to be the driest month of the year here in Central Mississippi; for 
the last three years it has been quite wet and daffodil planting has been 
delayed. What has been the effect on the daffodils? Well, they bloom right 
at the expected time. I guess the meaning of all of this is that despite the 
vagaries of weather and human frailty, the daffodil does what it is innately 
supposed to do; it grows and blooms nonetheless. Somehow my faith is 
strengthened by all of this. 

I continue to remain concerned about the long term financial stability 
of the American Daffodil Society. I have spoken in this column before 
about the importance of endowment to our society. In 1986, we have 
received $5,000.00 from the Fischer estate and over $600.00 in memorial 
gifts in memory of Amy Anthony. It is the interest income from generous 
gifts like these along with convention surpluses that has kept our budget 
balanced the last several years. So, as I have said before, as you review 
your wills, please consider making an estate bequeath to the American 
Daffodil Society. Remember that you can either make such a bequeath 
undesignated, or you can designate its use for a specific purpose. In either 
case, the American Daffodil Society benefits, and you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you have supported the work of the society in a very 
significant way. 

As you read these words, it will be only a few short weeks until 
convention time. Have you registered? If not, why don’t you make that 
decision now and mail your registration check in today to Tag Bourne? My 
first convention experience occurred in Columbus in 1978. I made my 
unobtrusive appearance at the convention hotel on Saturday afternoon, 
April 29, 1978. I had not been able to get away for the convention itself; 
however, I was determined to take Judging School Course I on Sunday, 
April 30, 1978. The show had already been taken down by the time I 
arrived at the hotel. Sadly, I walked around downtown Columbus as 
nearly everyone w f as gone to Whetstone Park. As people began to return 
from the tour, some of my Nashville friends “rescued” me and helped me 
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get a ticket for the Saturday night banquet. I still remember Lindsay 
Dettman's colorful banquet speech. It was in Columbus that my pursuit of 
the daffodil began in earnest. So, for the long-time members, plan to come 
to Columbus, April 23-25, 1987, to rekindle the daffodil experience. For 
you newer folks, come to Columbus so that you too may begin a “pursuit 
of the daffodil in earnest.” See you in Columbus!!! 

Ted Snazelle 


JUDGING SCI lOOl S & REFRESHERS 

School I will be held in Dallas, Texas, March 7,1987, sponsored by the 
Texas Daffodil Society. Dr. Theodore Snazelle will be the instructor. 
Material to be covered includes classification, color code, characteristics 
of narcissus, and introduction to point scoring. Specific information may 
be requested from Mrs, James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobblestone Drive, Dallas, 
TX 75229. 

A refresher will be held at the 1987 American Daffodil Society 
Convention in Columbus, Ohio, with Mrs. Goethe Link as instructor. 
Registration fee is $3.00 and should be paid when you register for the 
convention. This refresher will be open to ADS Judges only. 

Mrs. James Liggett, 
Judges & Schools, Chr. 

FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 

The world has come to an end! Our wonder ful, helpful, knowledgeable 
Frances Armstrong has retired from the “Beginner’s Corner”. There is no 
way we can say enough about the help and encouragement that she has 
given all of us, not just beginners. Her constant supply of help will long be 
remembered. 

In trying to find someone to write the column, I came upon several 
interesting comments. “We don’t need it anymore; none of us are 
beginners,” at one end of the scale, to “We don’t do enough for beginners, 
we need more information for them.” (This person declined to help!) 
Personally, I have always enjoyed that column. Good information is good 
information wherever it is found. 

Now' I know that there are a lot of people out there who would do a 
good job on the column, but are too shy to step up to the typewriter, but 
someone knows you, and we could use suggestions of people who are 
friendly and willing to share their information with all of us. Another 
possibility would be a team of good daffodil buddies to take turns, or to 
feed ideas to the typewriter in the crowd. 

Columbus time is fast approaching, and IjkeTed, I am looking forward 
to the convention. Especially, I am looking forward to meeting new people. 
I have a list of authors without faces who have made this job a joy. Please 
come so we can meet. See you in Columbus, 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME 

(from a letter from BRIAN DUNCAN, Omagh, Northern Ireland) 

In Rugby Union (tike your American Football) there are big, heavy, 
bone crushing heavyweights known as forwards whose job it is to scrum 
and struggle for possession of the ball and, when gained, to lay it back to a 
‘‘scrum-half’ who whips or passes Ihe ball back to the “fly-half” who has 
four other fleet footed, ginky, fast runners outside him whose job it is to 
out wit, out flank, or out-run the opposition fora touchdown (“try” in our 
terms). The “fly-half” is therefore the pivot, the kingpin, the brains, the 
general, the tactician of the team. He also needs to be quick thinking and 
elusive to avoid the thunderous tackles of the opposing forwards who are 
likely to arrive only a fraction after the ball. People who play in the “fly half” 
position tend to have a lot of flair, panache, style, charisma housed in a 
well proportioned athletic figure of less than average rugby players’ size 
and weight. 

That’s a brief description of the ‘’position”. Why was the daffodil so 
called? I hardly know. It does have some of the characteristics of a 
fly-half modest proportions, style, consistency, and should do well in 
competition. That year I was on a rugby theme for some of Tom Bloomer’s 
flowers. For example: Ravenhill, Rugby Stadium in Belfast; Murrayfield, 
Scotland’s International Stadium, Edinburgh; Mellon Park, Omagh Rugby 
Club Ground, donated to the club by wealthy American Mellon banking 
family who originated in Omagh; Eaton Park, Ballymena Rugby Club 
Ground. So Fly Half got in on the theme. 

Incidently, the explanation given for the name Pimm was entirely 
wrong! ft was suggested that the cocktail drink “Pimm’s” was the origin. 
Alas, I tried to register Pimpernel! with the RHS because of the lovely 
scarlet cup colour. RHS said I couldn’t use the name of a flow/er. By this 
time the draft catalogue was ready for the printers and so a hasty and 
unimaginative change ol the name to Pimm, which did not disturb the 
RHS. ' 


A Select List of 
Quality Show Flowers 

standard intermediate - miniature 

Bonnie Brae Gardens 

Jeanie (McKillop) Driver 
1105 S.E. Christensen Road 
Corbett, Oregon 97019 
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BEG IN N ER 5 COR N ER 


According to newspapers and the National Weather Service, this 
winter, which appears to be almost over, has been milder than usual. This 
means, for we who grow daffodils, that foliage and buds may be out of the 
ground. If we think about last year—moderately warm in December and 
January, and freezing in late March—we quake. Our poor daffodils were 
blooming in some areas when the freeze hit in late March. 

The worst part of that weather was the wind-chill factor which was 
doubly damaging to anything that had started to grow above ground. (A 
wind break of some sort of shubbery on only two sides of a bulb planting is 
helpful in reducing wind damage of any sort.) 

Consider, however, how tough and strong these flowers are. They will 
survive a 25° chill for several nights in a row. By noon the next day the 
foliage will be upright, until the next freeze. If the foliage is flat on the 
ground and refuses to stand up there is trouble. That much foliage is dead. 
Since the bulb gets its sustenance from the foliage the bulb may be greatly 
weakened or lost. If only part of the usual amount of foliage is affected, the 
survival of the bulb is almost certain. Extra water during all of the growing 
season, and some fertilizer for encouragement, will greatly improve the 
survival rate of bulbs mistreated by early spring frosts/freezes. 

Sometimes, if only a few' cultivars are to be considered, an upsidedown 
flower pot, placed over the leaves at sundown will protect them, but it 
must be removed ear/y the next day to prevent a “greenhouse” effect, and 
really damage the plant. 

The best solution is to check in your area for cultivars that are sturdy. 
These cultivars are often called old favorites, or stand-bys by your show- 
oriented neighbors, and may vary from one area to another. 

If this is the year that you take the great leap from growing and loving 
your daffodils, to growing and showing your flowers, please remember to 
read and follow the show rules. Don’t take a chance on memory. Look up 
the division or color code, date of introduction, or country of origin. Give 
only the information required. Many a blue has been lost by supplying too 
much information, (wrong information). Using a pencil to fill out the entry 
tag allows erasures which is much easier than filling out a whole new tag. 
Be sure your flower is clean—no pollen in the cup, no dirt on the perianth, 
and gently wash off any sheath stain on the back of the petals. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Please correct your roster to reflect the following change of address, 
Mrs. Paul Gripshover, 3757 Adriatic Way, Santa Clara, CA 95051. 
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The Daffodil Mart 

EXCITING NEWS FOR THE FLOWER EN I HUSIAST! 

EXTRA! EXTRA!! Come to the 1st 
Annual Daffodil Festival in conjunction 
with the ADS Daffodil Show in Gloucester 
April Nth & 12th! Horticultural Crafts. 
Displays, fours and much more! 

We'll be open! DON’T MISS IT!! 


Our house am! garden will 
also he open for the Garden 
Week Tour April 24th & 25th. 
Y'a/I Come!! 




ITS 


TOC A I IONS OF OTHER DAFFODII DISPLAYS! 



& 


Brookside Wheaton. MD - .101-949-8230 
Cincinnati Zoo Cincinnati. OH - 513-281-4701 
Des Moines Botanical Center Dcs Moines, 1A - 
515-283-4148 

Gunston Hall l .orton. VA (Historical Planting) - 

703-550-7220 

Inneswood & State Capital Columbus, OH 
Lewis Ointet Richmond, VA - 804 262-9887 
L.Ongwood Kennett Square. PA - 215-388-6741 
Monticello Charlottesville, VA (Historical 
Planting) - 804-296-4800 
Mt. Vernon Mt. Vernon, VA - 703-780-7262 
Nebraska St Fairgrounds 1 incoln, NF - 
402-474-5371 

New York Botanical Center - 212-220-8700 
N.C. State Arboretum Raleigh, NC - 
919-737-3132 


For more information, please read our 1987 catalogue. 
If you don't receive one , please let us know! 


THE DAFFODII MART 
Brent & Beckv Heath 
Rt. 3, Box 794-DJ 
Gloucester. VA 23061 
804-693-3966 
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NARCISSUS MOSAIC: IS IT A PROBLEM? 

Tom D. Throckmorton. MX)., Des Moines , Iowa 

I suppose the basic question to ask is: “What is daffodil mosaic?” For 
all too many years daffodil mosaic and the yellow stripe virus were 
assumed to be one in the same. About thirty years ago these two virus 
entities were properly separated by both serologic tests and by electron 
microscopy. Surprisingly, the “color break” of daffodil blooms, hitherto 
called “mosaic”, was found to be a symptom of yellow stripe virus infection 
and not attributable to daffodil mosaic. 

Dr. Ted Snazelle wrote well and extensively on virus diseases of 
daffodils in the A.D.S. Journal of March, 1980. Therein he spoke of the 
daffodil mosaic virus as being almost omnipresent among commercial 
daffodils but causing few if any symptoms. When present, these symptoms 
were confined to inconspicuous pale areas at the base of the foliage and 
occuring late in the blooming period. The flowers were normal and the 
growth and development of the plant were uninhibited. Thus, it doesn’t 
sound like much to worry about, and without symptoms not really subject 
to roguing. 

So, why am I concerned and writing about it? Chiefly because I have 
made a couple of observations that deserve an explanation. About three 
years ago, I noted that an occasional variety of toned daffodils would 
develop a pale streaking in the perianth segments just before collapsing 
into sensescence. Elise Havens had also noted this. This phenomenon 
was first noted by us in the variety Raw Silk and a little later in Wedding 
Band. The following year 1 took a streaked, collapsing bloom of Wedding 
Band to the Horticultural Department of Iowa State University where 
electron microscopy was available. Here, Dr. Jack Horner found rod¬ 
shaped virus particles in the bloom. Serological tests were unavailable but 
in all probability these represented the particles of mosaic virus. 

So what? The plants were healthy, mulliplied well, and this past spring 
yielded a plethora of the best blooms of Wedding Band I have seen. Some 
of these became a bit streaked just before death, After putting on my 
thinking cap, I rationalized that many of the toned daffodils tended to 
reverse as the season wore on. After the white perianth segments were 
well tanned, and the yellow cup bleached to white, this indefinite streaking 
became visible. Obviously, their pigmentation was unstable and possibly 
subject to virus-induced irregularities. 

I thought this over in the light of past experience, which now goes back 
thirty-five years. The first time I ever noted “daffodil mosaic” (i.e., 
streaking of blooms) was in a half dozen plants of Spellbinder, which I had 
secured directly from Guy Wilson. Being cautious, I rogued them out. 
None of my other varieties were affected. Several years later l had a pale 
moon-colored seedling from Mr. Wilson that did the same thing. Being a 
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bit more cautious now, I transplanted this plant to an isolated area, where 
its blooms continued, palely streaked at the termination of their blooming 
period. Not worth keeping, I later put it into the trash burner. 

I have always had trouble maintaining reverse bi-color varieties. 1 think 
Grant Mitsch had some worries about their ultimate health as well. But I 
never bothered to notice the aging blooms. This last season I have. One 
bloom of Binkie was affected to the extent of becoming almost albino— 
again, late in its life. I had a newly planted bulb of Drumnabreeze from a 
friend in another state. I was struck with admiration at the sharp color 
contrast between a brilliant yellow perianth and the dead-white cup—until 
the perianth later exhibited some white streaks most visable against the 
sharply colored perianth segments. 

As a hybridizer, I have seen dozens of toned daffodils; many of these 
have highly colored coronas and I have never seen evidence of pale 
streaking in their perianths. Such a phenomenon in my garden seems 
limited to those flowers whose perianth darkens and whose cup bleaches 
during maturation. It is not unreasonable to assume the unstable pigment 
of certain varieties may be influenced if the plant becomes host to a virus. 

1 telephoned Elise Havens, Grant Mitsch, and Murray Evans. The 
question was; Have you ever seen what is referred to as “daffodil mosaic” 
in a bloom other than one which tends to become a reverse bi-color. In 
each instance there was some hestitation but the answer was always “no!” 
Therefore, I am going to suggest that the symptomless disease, “narcissus 
mosaic” many cause symptomatic changes in daffodil blooms with 
unstable pigment. This is not a statement. This is a suggestion about 
which I would appreciate further information. 1 suspect the mosaic virus of 
daffodils is a “latent” or “slow” virus. I am more familiar with human virus 
problems. Many virus infections may lie quietly in the human for decades 
before becoming symptomatic. The most obvious of these is the chicken 
pox virus. Each of us has probably had chicken pox, from which we 
recovered without complications. 

But have you? This virus may lie quiescent in the root of a nerve for 
decades, and then burst forth in years of Golden Age as "’shingles”, i.e., 
herpes zoster. This is a painful inflamation of the involved nerve and 
accompanied by a slow-healing skin eruption—caused by the latent virus 
of childhood’s acute chicken pox attack. There are a number of “slow 
viruses” implicated in strange human disease (multiple sclerosis may well 
be one). The long-delayed symptoms usually develop when, for one 
reason or another, the host’s resistence becomes lowered. 

Why not with daffodils? The mosaic virus is possibly the most widely 
distributed of all daffodil viruses. And why not- it causes few if any 
problems and goes unrecognized. Whole supplies of commercial daffodils 
have carried the virus for many years. Probably one-third of the new 
introductions coming on to the market are already carrying it. Of seventy 
nine new cultivars in theR.H.S. trial garden tested in 1965, thirty-one were 
positive for the narcissus mosaic virus. It is spread by the simple handling 
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of narcissus plants and blooms. If you don’t believe this Just run the stems 
of a geranium bloom once between two fingers. The unmistakeable scent 
of geranium will be transferred to you by such brief and simple contact. 

So in conclusion, what is this all about? 

1. Daffodil mosaic is a latent or slow virus. It rarely 
causes symptoms or interferes with the health of the 
infected cultivars. 

2. It may cause color breaking in blooms with extremely 
unstable pigmentation, such as reverse bi-colors. 

3. It is almost ubiquitous among daffodils. 

4. It is easily spread by the handling of foliage or blooms. 

As Pogo, the little comic strip character, once said: 

“We have found the enemy and he is us.” 

5. There is probably not much to be alarmed about nor 
much sense in trying to combat this particular virus—it 
is lurking in every “healthy” daffodil planting. 

6. I shall continue to have reversed bi-color daffodils in 
my garden as long as the plants remain strong, 
floriforous, and multiply. 



DAFFODIL 

DISEASES 

AND 

PESTS 


Dr. Theodore Snazelle’s 
DAFFODIL DISEASES AND PESTS 

Now available in booklet form, 

$4.00 postage paid U S. 

$4.50 postage paid foreign 

Order from: 

MTDS 

1018 Stonewall Dr. 

Nashville, TN 37220 
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NET FOR A FLY 

CATHY Riley, Madison , Connecticut 

YEAR 1 Problem: Daffodil flies {neighbors’ of course) 

Attempted solution: Butterfly net 
Color; GREEN 
Results: Not so hot. 

YEARS 2, 3, 4 Problem and solution: Same 
Color of net: Fading 
Results: MMMMMMMMM 

YEAR 5 ■ Problem: Same 

Solution: New Japanese fishing net 
Color of net: BLUE 
Results: 95% SUCCESS! 

REASONING: Daffodil flies, as do all flies, have a myriad of eyes which 
enable them to see in all directions. 

THEORY: Blue being the color of the sky, the daffodil fly, unlike Chicken 
Little, can’t see the net coming. 

Try it! 



The Concord, New Hampshire, Monitor reported that a daffodil 
garden has been planted as a tribute to Christa McAuliffe, the teacher tost 
in the Challenger space tragedy. More than 1000 bulbs were planted last 
fall in White Park by two service groups and other volunteers. Sylvia 
Larsen, one of the organizers, said “I just felt Christa was the kind of 
person who wouldn’t want a big splashy thing. Daffodils are just cheerful, 
colorful flowers.” This fitting tribute had been approved by the family. 

Tag Bourne reports that the Banffshire Horticultural Association 
Spring'Show will be in Banff Town Hall, May 2 and 3. They stage the 
Championship of Scotland, and give the ADS Red, White, and Blue 
Ribbon for Best Single American bred cullivar, and the ADS White 
Ribbon for the Best Three Stems. 

Be sure to select your most reliable and favorite cultivars for the 
Popularity Poll, page 131 of this issue, as an aid to other members and 
especially, our newer members. 
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PICOBLANCO? 

AiJCE Wray Taylor, Franklin, Tennessee 

There is a lot of confusion in the identification of miniature daffodils. 
This is due, I think, partly to the relatively limited number of those who can 
grow them successfully, and to the fact that they haven’t, until recently, 
been taken as seriously as the standards. We know that Alec Gray has 
originated and grown more of these flowers than anyone else and that 
many of them are species or hybrids of species which are very confusing to 
most of us. Also many dealers have sent the wrong varieties in our orders. 
This is true of standards as well, but doesn’t seem to be nearly so 
prevalent It is true of all the dealers I know, some more so than others, 
either through careless handling by helpers, or honest mistakes. 

In 1972 I bought two bulbs ol Picoblanco (originated by Mrs. Gray in 
1961) from Broadleigh Gardens when it was owned by Mr. Walter Stagg. 
They thrived fot me, blooming well and gradually multiplying. Three years 
later, in 1975, my friend, Pat Bales, bought Picoblanco also from 
Broadleigh, now owned by the present I ord Skelmersdale. It turned out 
to be slightly different. The first one has a cup that is smooth with a 
scalloped edge, and the second has a lightly fluted or pleated cup (see 
pictures), At I lie 1985 ADS Convention I carried prints of these two and 
showed them to some friends I considered much more knowledgeable 
than myself, and their opinion was that they had been introduced because 
they were seedlings of the same uuatieri cross and so similar that it was not 
desirable to differentiate between them. But is this correct? I can’t find a 
record of it, but I know that at one t ime, one or more of the dealers offered 
seedlings of Alec Gray’s for sale. I wonder if one of the seedlings bought 
and kept by a dealer could have been thought to be the original 



The Picoblanco on the left is Aliev Wray’s and the one on the right is Pat’s. 
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Picoblanco. Should both of these forms go by the same name? Many 
standards which are considered as different varieties have less differences. 
Let me stress that I’m opposed to naming too many look-alike cultivars. 
There’s too much of that done in every plant society. By the way, should 
this not be classified as a 2 W W rather than a 3 W W? It’s measurements 
say so. 

Perhaps we can discuss this, among other things, at the Miniature’s 
Breakfast in Columbus. 


GROWING DOUBLE DAFFODILS 
IN THE DEEP SOUTH 

THEODORE E. SNAZELLE, Ph D. C/infon, Mississippi 

Some of my friends feel that 1 have had some success growing double 
daffodils here in the Deep South. There is an element of truth in what they 
think; however, I am hard pressed to give an intelligent response to their 
question: “How do you grow good doubles?” Suddenly, the talkative 
individual that I am becomes almost mute. No, I don’t have any sure fire 
secret method for success in growing doubles that 1 don't want to divulge. 
No, I haven’t run any carefully controlled experiments to determine what 
factors are involved in getting doubles to bloom and not blast. Justifiably, 
the question can be asked, “Then what do you know about growing 
doubles?” I am not really sure that I know anything special; however, I 
have made several observations which perhaps should be scrutinized 
more fully in a controlled experiment: 

1. It seems that the cultivars with the fewest petaloids bloom more 
regularly than those which are more fully formed. One of my favorite 
doubles is Eastertide, 4 Y-Y; it has an enormous number of 
petaloids, and it blasts for me every year. Cultivars like Tonga, 4 
Y-R, and Tahiti, 4 Y-R, with fewer petaloids bloom reliably for me 
almost every year. Both of these cultivars came from the Lionel 
Richardson cross Falaise * Ceylon. 

2. All daffodils seem to require a lot of water at the time of blooming; 
double daffodils are no exception. Thus, I water my doubles a little 
almost every day as the buds are swelling, beginning to show color, 
and coming into bloom, It seems that the perianth segments and 
petaloids must be fully turgid, i.e. full of water, in order to open 
properly. Watering appears to have been particularly helpful in 
getting white-perianth types, e.g. Lionel Richardson’s Gay Challenger, 
4 W-R, and John Lea’s Achentoul, 4 W-OOR, to open fully. 
However, I still have the problem of the backs of the perianth 
segments being greenish. Personally, I think that judges make too 
much of this fault as the green is usually most pronounced on the 
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backs of the outermost perianth segments which are actually 
petaloid sepals, i.e. sepals which are colored like the inner three 
petals rather than green as sepals usually are. Thus, why the 
concern about doubles having a little green on the backs of some of 
the perianth segments; it is in their genes! 

3. Also, it appears to me that some of my doubles do better if they are 
lifted and replanted every year. Perhaps getting them out of the 
always hot, sometimes moist soil, helps the new flower bud to 
develop better in bulb. My first evidence for the effect of annual 
digging and replanting came when I dug a clump of Van Sion, 4 Y-Y; 
they bloomed well the next year with fully open blooms. Since then, 
they have either blasted every year or have partly opened giving that 
grotesque bloom that turned people away from doubles for years. 

4. Lastly, double daffodils seem to be no exception from other daffodils 
grown in the Deep South; the earlier they bloom, the better they do. 
It does seem to get hot in the Deep South all too early each growing 
season, and the late blooming daffodils pay the price with blooms 
which at best open and pass within a single day. 

In the final analysis, what can I say to would-be growers of double 
daffodils in the Deep South? Go ahead and give them a try. Who knows? 
You might even be successful! 


IHemortal (Eumtri butt one 


Mrs. Charles Anthony, Sr ..Mrs. William R. Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Dodge 
Mrs, Mary S. Cox 
Mrs. Mary E. Watts 
William W. Watts 
George P. Conrad 
Mrs. Vallie W. Wells, Jr. 

H. Lawrence Achilles, Jr. 

Mr, and Mrs. D. W. Ellis, Jr. 

Cathleen D. Riley 
Richard Morgan IV 
Susan K. Barker 
Mrs. John J. Swigart 
Emeline C. Wright 
Mrs. John D. Stout, Jr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony.*.Anonymous 

Otis Etheridge.... Anonymous 
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MIDWESTERN ACCLIMATIZED 

DAFFODILS 

for 

EXHIBITION and GARDEN 


We are pleased to offer our fourth annual listing of 
midwestern grown and acclimatized daffodils for both 
show and garden. Emphasiscontinues to be on those bulbs 
that have done well in our harsh climate. 

Of special interest this year are two orange trumpet 
seedlings of John Lea's that have never been offered 
before. From down under, some of David Jackson's best 
show varieties are being listed for the first time outside of 
the Southern Hemisphere Miniatures will again be offered 
this year In addition to last year's offerings, more than 100 
new varieties will be included in our largest description 
catalog to date. 

We are planning a large trade stand for the National 
ADS Show at Columbus, Ohio in April We hope you will be 
able to visit us there. Send now for your free 1987 
descriptive catalog which will be mailed early this year See 
you at Columbus! 


OAKWOOD DAFFODILS 

2330 W. Bertrand Rd 
Niles, Michigan 491 20 
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ABOUT KINGWOOD CENTER 

CHARLES Applegate, Senior Gardener , Kingwood Center 

Kingwood Center, one of the tour stops planned for the Columbus 
Convention, was originally constructed in 1926 as a private estate for the 
late Charles Kelley King (1867-1952), an Ohio industrialist who amassed 
his fortune in early 1900s and lived at Kingwood until his death. At that 
time, the estate was turned over to Kingwood Center Trust which had 
been developed by Mr. King. This trust made provisions for Kingwood 
Center to be operated as a cultural institution for the enrichment of 
people's lives. The trust also included an endowment which would provide 
the funds needed to operate the Center in perpetuity. 

Mr. King had a personal interest in nature, horticulture, and bird 
study. For this reason, he built Kingwood which was situated at that time 
in the country. He had a deep-rooted love for his home and, having no 
heirs, decided to share it with the people of the region. 

Kingwood Center was formally opened to the public on October 10, 
1953. The buildings, gardens, and grounds were changed to facilitate 
public usuage and enhance the horticultural displays. Today, Kingwood is 
operated as a private, non profit, educational institution for the advance¬ 
ment of horticultural and other activities. The educational emphasis is on 
displays of herbaceous plant material, workshops, flower shows, a 
horticultural reference library, and public lectures. In total, Kingwood 
Center is comprised of 20 acres of wooded property and 27 acres of 
landscape gardens. 

The collections of flowering plants at Kingwood Center include 
peonies, roses, iris, daylilies, daffodils, tulips, general perennials, annuals, 
an herb garden, and several indoor collections in the greenhouse. In late 
April, daffodils should be at peak bloom with many minor bulbs also in 
bloom. Some of the early tulips may be blooming, but the peak of tulip 
season is usually near Mothers’ Day. 

The grounds contain many areas of naturalized daffodils, some of 
which were growing when Mr. King lived in Kingwood Hall. There are 
approximately 300 newer named varieties in the daffodil garden and peony 
garden. The daffodil garden also serves as a mum garden in the fall. Mums 
are planted in late June among the daffodils, just before the daffodils die 
off, and are removed in October when bloom is over or frost has killed 
them. The outer border is used for lilies, so there are three major seasons 
of bloom in this garden. This Daffodil, Lily, and Mum Garden is an early 
colonial design using boxwood to create the parterres. 

Kingwood Center offers many events and services for the public, most 
of which are free. Flower shows are scattered throughout the season and 
are highlighted by state and national exhibitions. The library is a reference 
and lending library and houses a large collection of horticultural books, 
periodicals, and seed and nursery catalogues for use by the public and 
staff. 
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The American Daffodil Society’s convention and show in 1957 was held 
at Kingwood Center. Kingwood Center is happy to welcome the 
American Daffodil Society once again. 


ALL AROUND COLUMBUS IN 1978 

The Daffodil Convention at Columbus and After 
KATE Reade, Broughsbane, Northern Ireland 

It was 4:30 AM, when 1 got up in order to pack flowers,—about 70 single 
blooms in two boxes, cardboard reinforced. We were to catch the first 
shuttle from Belfast. I waited at the shuttle gate for Bill and Rosemary 
Roese, Sandy McCabe, and Clarke Campbell who were late due to a crisis 
with Betty Duncan’s car, but they made it in time. In London we did not 
see Barbara Abel Smith, but she contacted us on board the plane, a 
Boeing 747. We were given an excellent meal, and all the hard work of 
picking and selecting receded into the distance as I started to unwind. 

We arrived at Columbus in good order, and waited to collect our 
luggage. This boring chore is just the same in all airports, waiting anxiously 
for luggage which often does not arrive. Sandy McCabe’s suitcase was 
missing this lime, but luckily all the flowers did arrived intact, and we 
managed to clear them quickly through the Ministry of Agriculture (or 
their U.S. equivalent). We were met by the wonderful Mary Lou 
Gripshover who managed to fit us all into her large car and we were driven 
quickly to the Hotel Sheridan. 

Barbara and I had a quick snack after getting the flowers into water. 
We had to keep them in our room overnight, but luckily it was cool 
enough. 

The show was very good indeed with a great many entries...! was 
happy as Foundling won a blue ribbon and trade was excellent! 

The principal prize winners were: 

Kathy Andersen—The Carey Quinn; five American Bred Collection; and 
The Carncairn Cup. 

Marie Bozievick—Best bloom with a very smooth Aircastle; Best Vase of 
Three with Aircastle; The Tuggle Trophy; and the Lawler Trophy, 
Dr. Bill Bender—five New Zealand Bred Collection; Best seedling; and a 
green ribbon for 12 cultivars from four divisions. 

Frances Armstrong—Best Miniature and Watrous Medal for 12 miniatures. 
Roberta Watrous—Best Miniature seedling. 

After the Convention, Wells Knierim drove Marie Bozievich and 
myself to Cleveland stopping for brunch with Mary’s cousin, who had just 
built a new, English type house on the outskirts of Columbus. Columbus 
is a modern city with a lot of high rise buildings. The Wilsons were very 
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kind to us and gave us a delicious brunch—in spite of thinking we were 
much too early as they had forgotten to change their clocks for daylight 
saving! The lovely meal started with a Bloody Mary and finished with a 
deliciously cooked entree. 

We then drove to Cleveland and went straight to the Garden Centre. 
Wells showed us the beautiful building where the Daffodil Show was going 
to take place on Wednesday, a very modern building with a wonderful 
library. I was thrilled to see the beautiful specimens of Magnolia 
Soulangeana planted around a patio where a fountain was playing. They 
made a real picture with the creamy mauve flowers reflected in the water. 

While there we were shown an incredible Shell Show. The prizewinning 
shell was minute, all a lovely translucent pink—an unusual best bloom!! 
After we had seen the shells, the library, and the herb garden Wells drove 
us home. 

It seemed as if we drove about five miles out of Cleveland into a very 
attractive area, beautiful houses of all types of architecture set back from 
an old brick road and surrounded by many trees, flowering cherries, 
magnolias, red bud etc. 

Wells and Mary’s house was painted white wood with a beautiful sun 
room, and his daffodils had to be seen to be believed—cultivars from all 
over the world, even some of our own—all growing in an attractive pattern 
surrounded by Magnolia Stellata and rhododendrons and beds of all sorts 
of exciting plants. Marie and I stayed there, and Mary Knierim, who had 
been very ill, insisted on producing a beautiful dinner for us. 

We went to bed early, very tired, and slept till 7:30, when we got up and 
found Wells out picking flowers for the show. He took us down to the 
Garden Center and we started fixing test tubes in the holders for the show 
next day. Mary and Wells took us out to lunch in a rather special place 
where they served delicious quiches. After lunch we returned home to 
stage Wells’ beautiful daffodils till six PM making a mess of Mary’s kitchen. 

I saw some Australian and New Zealand flowers: Elimatta, a pretty 
greenish yellow of Dettman’s; some of Phil Phillips’ pinks; At Dawning, a 1 
W-P of Mitsch’s; and Broomhill, Board’s beautiful 2 W-W, which won the 
Best Vase of Three and the Best Bloom in the Show the next day. 

We went out to dinner once again, and Mary had chosen another 
exciting eating house. Afterwards we went home and Wells showed his 
slides of the New Zealand trip, some of the wild flowers and scenery taken 
in Switzerland which were very professional, and some slides of daffodils, 
finishing up with one of our own fields at Carncairn and a close-up of 
Foundling. 

The next morning we staged at the Garden Centre all morning, 
meeting up with a lot of Columbus people, plus Sandy and Clarke who had 
come over with them, and all their flowers. 

We helped with the judging which was fun. Wells won most of the 
collections and also the Best Miniature with Snipe, but he seemed much 
more excited when some of the people to whom he had given bulbs were 
successful exhibitors. 

After the show Ruth Pardue drove us back to Columbus. We stopped 
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to leave luggage, etc., at her very friendly house, where her son Todd 
carried our cases to our room, and then out for a quick meal of American 
sandwiches and beer, Ruth, Marie and I, Mary Lou, Sandy, and Clarke. 

The next day a wonderful trip had been planned for us. First we drove 
to Handy Hatfield’s where we saw again his exquisitely maintained garden 
and were introduced to some of Murray Evans latest beauties flowering 
for the first time. In glorious sunshine we wandered round Handy’s lawns 
and found that he was already using the sprinkler due to the dry weather. 
The daylilies looked very healthy. 

After we had seen our fill we were asked into the house for coffee and 
cookies and met Handy’s mother, a very charming lady rather crippled 
with arthritis. We discovered she was an artist. 

Next we went to the German village for lunch and beer, very good! 
Our next visit was to G race Innis where this indomitable old lady presided 
over the most beautiful house and about 30 acres of woodland and 
gardens. Grace had grown a great many of Guy Wilson’s bulbs, and she 
asked me if I would name a bulb “Inniswood” as she knew we named a lot 
after houses. Inniswood is one of our most consistent white trumpets and 
makes the most wonderful clean, large bulbs. I often think of Grace Innis 
when we dig them. 

My notes finish with Inniswood, but in my memory I still think of the 
wonderful hospitality given us in the last few days of our stay in Ohio and 
especially Columbus. A fantastic brunch with Cecile Spitz; a lovely visit to 
Naomi Liggett’s; and a truly delightful dinner and evening with Grace 
Baird and her husband. 

I am sure I have missed out naming some of the people who gave us 
such a wonderful time, but it was nine years ago. With luck, I will see some 
of these charming people again in Columbus, in 1987. 


ELISE HAVENS 

Rosem ary and Bill ROESE, Santa Marta, California 

One of the featured speakers at our 1987 ADS Convention in 
Columbus, Ohio, will be Elise Havens of Grant E, Mitsch Novelty 
Daffodils. Since we have known Elise longer than any of us would like to 
admit, it was a pleasure to be asked to present to you a thumbnail sketch 
of her life and love of daffodils. 

She certainly has outstanding credentials, having lived and worked 
with daffodils all her life. At an early age she was working, along with her 
sister Eileen, in the daffodils with her parents, Grant and Amy Mitsch. She 
learned to perform the menial chores such as filling orders and handling 
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paperwork, as well as the more irrv 
portant facets such as the billing and 
riding the bulb digger. She was 
destined to experience success as a 
hybridizer, having as her mentor one 
of the finest daffodil hybridizers in 
the world. Her crosses came to 
fruition when her first flowers 
bloomed around 1968. 

As a youngster she attended the 
local schools. After high school she 
attended Northwest Nazarene College 
in Idaho, then completed her edu¬ 
cation at Oregon State University 
majoring in math 

A job opportunity at Collins 
Electronics took her to Costa Mesa, 
California, for a short stint. Even 
though she acquired daffodil bulbs from The Source, and planted them in 
Southern California, she yearned for the lovely green lushness and the 
rainfall of Oregon. In short, she was homesick. So it was inevitable that she 
would return to Oregon. 

After only two years it was back home to Canby, and a position with 
Pacific Power and Light in Portland. Not too long after moving back to 
Oregon she met her husband Richard Havens. They met at the wedding of 
mutual friends. What a romantic way to meet one’s future husband! At 
that time Richard was teaching high school in Portland. After they were 
married they continued to help with all phases of the Mitsch daffodil 
operation. Now their own children, Christine age 14, and Kenny age 12, 
are learning about the daffodils and helping in their own way. 

The Havens have continued the Mitsch tradition of mailing out one of 
the most comprehensive and colorful catalogues, including many colored 
plates of the daffodils offered. In addition to its plentiful illustrations, the 
catalogue is probably the most diverse in its field. It spans the entire 
spectrum of daffodils, with particular emphasis on pink cups and Divisions 
V, VI, and VII. In her hybridizing, Elise is concentrating on the pink cup 
Divisions I, and III, as well as being fond of reverse bi-colors, and Division 
VI Her favorite flower over the years has been Daydream, a worthy 
choice. 


Elise and Richard changed their vocations when they decided to 
devote full time to continuing the Mitsch tradition of high quality, and 
offering daffodils for everyone’s taste, be they show buffs or back yard 
gardeners. Grant and Amy were ready to step down and take a lesser role 
in the business. However, they both continued to assist during the busy 
seasons: planting, digging and shipping. Family and friends were greatly 
saddened when Amy passed away in the fall of 1982. 

Today all the bulbs have been moved to Hubbard, about a half hour 
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drive from Canby, Eileen and Jerald Frey are growing the miniatures at 
their place in Canby. Grant works with the flowers as his health permits. 

The close relationship of the Mitsch family can be seen in the Richard 
Havens family. Their love of God and each other is apparent and they 
share an appreciation for nature and music. Also, they enjoy people, and 
always show the warmest hospitality to those who visit, even though they 
are extremely busy during the blooming season. 

Those who have never attended an ADS Convention in Portland, or 
visited the daffodil growers in the northwest, have missed a great 
experience. The Havens’ fields of springtime color are surely a thing of 
beauty and a joy to behold. Knowing Elise has been a most enjoyable 
experience. She is a warm, friendly, out going person with a wonderful 
sense of humor. 

We would strongly recommend to all members of the ADS to plan to 
attend the Convention in Columbus. Get a good, front row seat and pay 
close attention to what Elise has to say. That is where we plan to be, front 
row, center. 


JOHN BLANCHARD 

NOEL A. Burr, East Sussex, England 

My first introduction to John was at theR.H.S. Daffodil Show in 1972.1 
was staging my very first P.D. Williams Medal Group on the day beforethe 
Show, and had in my twelve a bloom of Vulcan which I thought might not 
last until judging. As I was unable to go to the Hal! next morning, with 
much trepidation, I approached John to whom I had never spoken before, 
and rather nervously enquired of him as to whether the aforesaid Vulcan 
would stay the course. His reply was “Have you a spare?, if so stage it 
alongside the Vulcan and I will look at five to ten tomorrow morning and 
replace it if necessary.” (Bear in mind that this is one of the most hotly 
contested of the amateur classes and that John was also competing.) The 
next morning when I was able to enter the Hall after judging I found that 
my Vulcan was still there and that the spare had been removed. Also to my 
delight my group had been awarded Third Prize, whereas John’s was 
unplaced. I considered then, as I still do, that this was an act of great 
kindness and sportsmanship. The following autumn 1 received a letter 
from John containing a list of bulbs which as he put it “Are looking for a 
good home” and would I let him know what I would like. Since that day 
regular parcels of his surplus bulbs have come my way to give as prizes at 
our local shows. 
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Therefore it gave me great 
pleasure to be asked to write on 
John Blanchard in the A.D.S. 
Journal prior to his being your guest 
at the 1987 Convention. 

John was taken to his first R.H.S. 
Daffodil Show by his father, the late 
Douglas Blanchard, in 1944 and has 
exhibited there every year since, 
either jointly with his father, until the 
latter’s death in 1969, or in his own 
right with the help of his charming 
wife Eve and their four sons. John 
must have inherited his love of 
daffodils and alpines from his father 
as he is also a very keen member of 
the A.G.S. and a regular exhibitor at 
their shows with many successes to 
his name. If this were not enough to 
occupy his spare time, John has yet 
another interest, that of steam engines, and it is to his great credit that he 
is responsible for the financial side of The Great Dorset Working of Steam 
which is held in an area of 175 acres at Stourpaine near John’s home and is 
probably the largest annual event of its kind in the world. Last year there 
were over 2,800 exhibits including 44 Showmans engines. No small 
undertaking on top of running the family practice of Solicitor (Attorney). 

When John Lea so sadly died after just one year as Chairman of the 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee, the Council’s decision to appoint John as 
our new Chairman was greeted with unanimous approval by his fellow 
committee members. He is proving to be a strong, wise, and knowledgeable 
Chairman. It is my fervent hope that he will continue as our guide for many 
years to come. He is much sought after as a judge and I count myself lucky 
whenever I have the privilege of judging with him. The standard of judging 
at the R.H.S. has improved over the past few years, largely due to his 
influence, for which all exhibitors should be grateful. Over the last two 
decades John has won nearly all the major awards at R.H.S. Shows, 
although the Engleheart Cup still eludes him. He would be the first to 
agree that red/yellows have always been the weakness in his groups, but 
he tells me that this is now being rectified, so perhaps in the near future we 
shall see his name on the coveted trophy. I feel sure that it would be a very 
popular win. 

Many of the Blanchard-raised flowers are household names in the 
daffodil world, some of which are a ‘must’ in any serious exhibitors’ 
collection. Since 1966 he has gained no fewer than nine Best Bloom 
awards at R.H.S. Shows with Winfrith (2 W W), Purbeck (3 W-GYO), 
Kimmeridge (3 W YYO), Bryanston (2 Y-Y), Ashmore (2 W-W), and 
Bulbarrow (2 Y-Y) of his own breeding, together with Aircastle, Syracuse 
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and St. Keverne, Kimmeridge has also been Best Bloom when shown by 
Robert Southon, and Purbeck Reserve Best Bloom shown by Hylda 
Oxton. John has also received Reserve Best Blooms with Bryanston, 
Badbury Rings (3 Y-GYR) and Irish Light. This record, along with very 
many First Class Certificates and Awards of Merit for his flowers, must 
surely rank him alongside Guy Wilson, Lionel Richardson, and John Lea, 
particularly as he is a true amateur. There are very many lovely flowers 
appearing in the seedling beds at John's home and two of my favourites 
are Osmington (2 W-R) and Pequenita (7 Y-Y). Osmington, which is 
making a name for itself in the U.K., is very consistent with no staining in 
the perianth and I find it to be the most reliable of its class. Pequenita is a 
super Jonquil hybrid which was Best Bloom Divisions 5 to 9 at last years 
Daffodil Competition and was well in the running for overall Best Bloom. I 
fear it was only lack of size that prevented it from winning. John raises 
many lovely miniatures, and I am sure that he would agree that one of his 
most satisfying achievements was to be awarded Third Prize in the 
‘Engleheart Cup’ in 1985 with twelve of these. 

John and Eve are very hospitable people and live in an 18th century 
Rectory at Shillingstone in the lovely county of Dorset. It is the towns, 
villages, and beauty spots of this county which are perpetuated in the 
names which John gives to his flowers. This year he commemorated the 
Dorset author, Thomas Hardy, by naming a new flower Casterbridge, a 
pseudonym for the county town of Dorchester which features in many of 
the Hardy novels. 

In 1983 BBC Television decided to film a series entitled ‘Geoffrey 
Smith’s World of Flowers’ and it was no surprise to me that John was 
asked to accompany the team when filming the sequence on the Species 
Narcissi in the mountains of Spain, as his knowledge on the location of the 
various species and forms is second to none. He has made many trips to 
Spain, Portugal, and Morocco, accompanied on several of them by his 
sons, Stephen and Daniel, both of whom are accomplished photo¬ 
graphers. Daniel is certainly following in father’s footsteps as he now 
exhibits daffodils in his own right at R.H.S. Shows with a fair measure of 
success. 

John is an infinitely patient man who is always willing to give advice or 
help to expert or novice alike even when hard pressed for time while 
staging his own flowers, and has never lost sight of the difficulties that 
amateurs encounter in getting their flowers to a show. In every sense of 
the word it can truly be said of him ‘John Blanchard Gentleman’. 


Do not have judges sign ADS Ribbons prior to judging. If the Ribbons are 
returned, the signatures make them unusuable for other shows. 
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CARNCAIRN DAFFODILS LTD. 


offer 

Daffodil Bulbs for Everyone 
Show Blooms and Garden Flowers 



Send for Catalogue 


Carncairn Lodge 


Broughshane Ballymena 

Co. Antrim Northern Ireland 
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GROWING AND SHOWING 
A NEW DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

Glenda Ross-Smith, Knoxville , Tennessee 
POLLENIZATION 

As daffodil organizations grow, you might say the East Tennessee 
Daffodil Society is a mere seedling. Fall of 1986 marked our first 
anniversary. The members, or “pollen grains” came together from all 
directions. Most of us have enjoyed our daffodil passion since childhood. 
Some of us had managed to discover the ADS and join, but by and large 
we were happy, if solitary, daffodillers. We range in experience from 
hybridizers to those who are still trying to break the “jonquil habit”. 

If you ask us of the East Tennessee Daffodil Society just how to start a 
new society in your area, we would scratch, mumble, beat around the 
bush and come up with something concrete like, “Well, that depends...” 
What we can do is tell you how we started our daffodil society. 

SETTING SEED 

In our case, the seeds were formed by two friends who were veteran 
gardners and a stranger who had never lived anywhere long enough to 
plant anything. Over a period of time, each friend had routinely told the 
other that she should get busy and start a local daffodil group. The 
arrival of the daffodil novice to a neighboring city broke the deadlock. 
Having lived in Nashville for a few months and being nurtured by the 
be-ribboned Middle Tennessee Daffodil Society, the novice felt (is it too 
strong a word?) desperate for some local daffodil buddies. Anyway, she 
called one of the friends at random from the conveniently sorted ADS 
Roster and began with an intelligent statement on the order of, “Hi; uh, I 
just moved here and found your name in the, uh, ADS Roster. Tm still new 
at this. Would you, uh, adopt me or something?” 

Those, I suppose, are the components for the “seeds” for a new 
society: people who have expertise to teach and people who need to learn. 
We have found there are usually some of both elements in each members. 

DIGGING 

Now to “plant” anything, the first order of business is to dig a hole. You 
may have to do some serious digging to find people to start your society. 
We made a list of people to invite. First on the list were, of course, the 
other ADS members living in our part of the state. Then there were garden 
clubs in the two-county area in which we all lived. Because one of our 
priorities was to appeal to the novice as well as the experienced 
daffodillers, we all contributed names of relatives and friends, many of 
whom had never been in any kind of gardening club. “ You want me to join 
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a WHAT?” was heard more than once. Some of those folks have become 
our most active and enthusiastic members. 

We set up a time and place and began publicizing an organizational 
meeting. In the meantime, we made up membership forms that included 
information on how to join the ADS. We also contacted ADS members in 
surrounding states and the ADS secretary to request help. 

If you think you are an annonymous member of ADS, you will learn 
“right quick” that you are an old and dear, personal friend of Leslie 
Anderson’s when you call on her! She was most helpful in her suggestions, 
mainly: Keep it simple! She suggested that we have only four officers (we 
were hoping for four members), President, Vice President (Program 
Chairperson), Secretary/Treasurer and Show Chairperson. She en¬ 
couraged us to work toward a show at the earliest possible date. We 
realize now that we should have asked her for names of people who were 
active in daffodil groups in other states, for most of the names we picked 
from random to write for advice were people like us who were solitary 
daffodillers. 

She offered to send us whatever handouts she could spare and 
permission to reprint some of the material. We were both relieved and 
disappointed to find that there are no ADS guidelines for organizing local 
groups. We could have tailored it to suit our own interests and needs. 


PLANTING 

In September 1985 we held our organizational meeting. We had five 
people actually show up with regrets from two or three others who wanted 
to be counted on for the next meeting. We had enough bodies to fill all four 
offices and one left over! 

We named ourselves the East Tennessee Daffodil Society, assessed 
ourselves $5 apiece for dues, scheduled ourselves only three meetings a 
year plus a “show”, congratulated ourselves on being charter members, 
and went home happy as could be. That’s how we got started. Since that 
time we’ve grown to 11 members, five of whom attended the National 
ADS Convention in Memphis. 

NOURISHING 

Our tittle society is fortunate in having members experienced in 
growing daffodils for many, many years. They, like daffodillers from all 
over, are always eager to teach and share. They have been the mainstay of 
our programs at each meeting. We have also relied heavily on the ADS 
slides. 

We are working to educate the general public in our area. During our 
first year, we entered educational exhibits in regional flower shows. We 
made posters, and had handouts showing divisions, membership in¬ 
formation for ETDS and ADS, and a list of catalogues. We displayed vases 
with samples of the divisions. All posters and materials from our exhibits 
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and programs are saved to reuse in presenting programs to garden clubs 
in the area. 

Our big educational event is scheduled for April 10,1987. We will have 
an all day workshop conducted by our “sibling” organization, the Middle 
Tennessee Daffodil Society, for the general public. They will instruct in the 
growing and showing of daffodils at the Knoxville workshop as a 
preliminary to a proposed judges school in 1988. (More information on the 
workshop follows.) We are fortunate to have neighbors so experienced 
and so enthusiastic about seeing us off to a good start. 

ENJOYING 

Sometimes we meet at a church with a brown bag lunch or at a home 
with a covered dish lunch. Day meetings have worked best for us. 
Whatever the time and place, it’s impossible to imagine a group of daffodil 
enthusiasts not having a good time! 

We started out with good intentions of writing bylaws, but too many 
other more interesting things kept popping up, so we never got around to 
it. We decided to keep our officers for at least two years while we learn 
what we ought to be doing. 

It seems that forming ETDS has been rather like our first experience at 
planting our favorite flower: we dared to “plant” it, then we worried that it 
wouldn’t survive, that it wouldn’t increase, that we wouldn’t perform the 
proper rituals. But once planted, ETDS, like the daffodil, survives and 
grows, blooms and even multiples for all of us to enjoy, like this: 

EAST TENNESSEE DAFFODIL SOCIETY WORKSHOP 

April 10, 1987, 9:30 3:30 
Ivan Racheff Park and Gardens 
1943 Tennessee Avenue 
Knoxyille, Tennessee 37921 
(615-522-6210) 

Take 1-640. Exit #1, Western Avenue, has two ramps, take Western 
Avenue East. Go one mile, turn left on Tennessee, cross the railroad and 
the gardens are in the fenced area to your left. 

Bring a brown bag lunch and daffodils to discuss if you like. Soft drinks 
will be provided. Please register by sending $4.00 to: 

ETDS Workshop Lynn Ladd, Treasurer 
1830 Scenic Drive 
Maryville, Tennessee 37801 

This date coincides with the opening of the Dogwood Arts Festival which 
provides many activities that would make for a nice weekend visit. If you 
have further questions, please call Nancy Robinson, Show Chairperson 
(615-984 5899), Lynn Ladd, Treasurer (615-984-5899), or Glenda Ross- 
Smith, President (615-597-0793). 
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THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

/^tODi/N. was established in Britain in 1898 to cater for 

/ ^ A-O' the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 

/Qa If / >AQ\ has members in all the countries where 

I Uj yW '■ daffodils are grown seriously. 

I £ A V\ Ju /# I rh \ The Society issues two publications each 

| J I year 40 a ^ members and welcomes 

\ 7 contributions from all growers on the 

\ c~X?r VVy < / complete range of topics. 

\ / Minimum membership subsription is £3.00 

per annum; overseas members £ 8.00 for three 
years (optional); payment by STERLING 
International Money Order please to: 

Hon. Don Barnes, Secretary, 32 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, S7 INZ, England 
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Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Annual Dues $8.50 Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 


Spectacular beauty, fragranl endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peomes—a permanent investment- 
will bloom for years. 


Join the American Peony Society 
Dues $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 INTERLACHEN RD , HOPKINS, MINN 55343 




HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your garden 
enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits insure 
rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data on 
varieties, culture, performance and progress Many Round Robins 
open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 

Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY 

Joan D. Senior, Secretary DeQueen, Arkansas 71832 
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REGISTRATION FORM 

ADS CONVENTION, APRIL 23-25,1987 
HYATT ON CAPITOL SQUARE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Name ____ 

Address ______ _ ___ 

City---- State ---- Zip ._„__ 

Christian or Nickname________ 

REGISTRATION FEE: $110.00........ Before April 1 

$135.00..April 1 or later 


Registration includes: National Show, Thursday Reception, Friday and Saturday 
Dinners and Lunches, Tours. Banquets limited to 250 registrants. 

Miniature Breakfast $6.00 Hybridizers Breakfast $6.00 Judges Refresher $3.00 

Do you plan to exhibit? Yes_No_ Driving? Yes _ __ No_ 

Please send registration fee plus breakfast/s and refresher fees to: Mrs. Hubert 
Bourne, Registrar, 1052 Shadyhill Drive, Columbus, Ohio 43221 

HOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 

American Daffodil Society 
Hyatt On Capitol Square 
75 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 
Telephone (614) 228-1234 

Please submit by April 1, 1987 

Single $62.00 Triple $69.00 Quad $76.00 

Double, two-bed double $62.00 Roilaway Charge $15.00 

Sales and Bed Taxes 11 y 2 % 

Name___„__ _ _ 

Address _____________„____ 

City --- State ___ Zip_____ 

Arrival Date__Time __ Departure Date ... Time - _ 

I will share a room with ____ 

Send the reservation request directly to Hyatt On Capital Square with a deposit 
for the first night’s lodging. After April 1, reservations accepted on a space 
available basis. Check-in time is 3 P.M. 

Circle name of credit card: AMEX VS MC DC CB DIS 

CC#____ EXP. DATE_______ 
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DAFFODILS of DISTINCTION for EXHIBITION and GARDEN 

NEW INTRODUCTIONS 

1987 Color Catalogue free to ADS members—available 
early April 

If Catalogue copy fails to arrive by mid-April, please do 
not hesitate to advise us. 

Members no on our mailing list, please send request to 
address below. 

Thank you very much. 



GRANT E. MITSCH 
DAFFODILS 


** P.O.BOX 218 


Hubbard Oregon, 97032 



The Daffodil Journal 
ISSN 0011 5290 
Rt. 3 2302 Byhaiia Rd. 
Hernando. MS 38632 
Return Postage 
Guaranteed 


Second class postage paid al 
Hernando, MS and addilk>nal 
mailing office, 


AND SUPPLIES 


SERVICES 

Slide Sets: 

1 . Show Winners 

2. Symposium Favorites 

3. Novelties and Newer Varieties 

4. Daffodil Primer (Garden Club 
Special) 

5. Miniatures 

6 . A Survey of Pink Daffodils 

7. Species and Wild Forms 


8 , Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils 

11. Artistic Daffodil Designs 

12. Breeding Double Daffodils 

13. Mitsch-Havens New Cullivars 

14. T oday’s Seedlings—T omorrow’s Daffodils 
(Mitsch-Havens) 


Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm dates well in 
advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, TX 76109 (Tel. 817-923-2513) 

Membership application forms. No charge, 

ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back)..,.. $8,00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981................... 3.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow....4.00 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ...... Paper Cover 4.50 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank...,.$15.00; with binder $20.00 

Dr. Throckmorton’s Stud Book. ............ ..... 75.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice) ..... 7.50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.2.00 

Journal Binders, $7.50 East of the Mississippi $8.50 Canada and 

West of the Mississippi, $10.00 Overseas....... 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1985 . two 22-cent stamps each. 

Show Entry Cards Large 500 for $15.00; 1000 for $25.00 

Miniature - 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 

Daffodils in Ireland.... $5.00 


RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1979 ...... 4.25 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1980 81, 1982 83, 1983 84, 1984 85, 1985-86 . 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1986 87 .... 6.00 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils, 1948, ’49, *50, ’53, ’58, ’60, 71 .Write for prices. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc. Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

Rt, 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd. Hernando, MS 38632 


(601)368-6337 
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COVER 

Mitsch seedling # SEH21/5 (Memento * Lorikeet) shown 
by Elise Havens Friday night as part of her program at 
the Convention. (Mitsch - Havens photo) 


GRANT MITSCH: HIS GOALS FOR THE DAFFODIL 

Elise Havens. Hubbard, Oregon 

(from a talk prepared for the ADS Convention, Columbus, Ohio, 1987) 

Fifty-three years ago a young man with a dream and love for daffodils 
as grown in their natural environment equipped with King Alfred and 
Tresserve made his first crosses. In the near future his correspondence 
led to a friendship with another man 6000 miles away with a similar passion 
for beauty. Thus began Grant Mitsch’s career to span half a century and 
introduce 441 cultivars to date. Guy Wilson’s encouragement and advise 
over the next few years was the reason for a dream to meet him during his 
lifetime—enough of a dream to convince the Mitschs to take their first 
plane trip to go to Washington, D.C., to the first ADS Convention to make 
this dream materialize. 

In 1934 the first Mitsch crosses were made, and in 1938 he used his first 
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MfTSCH - HAVENS MITSCH HAVENS 



Upper left, Hillstar (7 YW-YWW, Upper right, Carib (6 W-P). Lower left, Culmination (2 
W-P). Lower right, Seedling t* UU26 (Glisten * cycfomi'neus). 
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seedling in a subsequent cross. He was a strong believer in building and 
made optimum use of his seedlings to do so. 

I'm sure a computer will greatly enhance instant recall of information, 
but perhaps having been forced to study old crossing records to extract 
special pieces of information, has given a better understanding of the goals 
and philosophies for the beginning years. A man of few words, even at 
home, my father occasionally has given some treasured words of wisdom 
and triggers the study of a given area. Probably his earliest crosses reflect 
searching for and finding goals which in some cases were later attained. 

There were three areas of special interest to him, classes 5 12, reverse 
bicolors, and pinks. These goals appear very early in his hybridizing 
program. The hybridizing attempt in classes 5-12 was to produce various 
colors with proper form in nearly all of the classes with the foresight that a 
broad scope of endeavor was vital not only for personal challenge, but to 
interest others. Among the species, those which interested him most were 
triandrus, cyclamineus and jonquils. In the former two, his first crosses 
were made in 1940; the first named were Lemon Drops (class 5) and 
Estrellita (class 6). Tremendous improvements and additions have been 
made in the last 30 years, using direct crosses with the species and 
intercrossing. A number of class 6’s and some class 5’s are fertile and 
greatly expedite improvement. 



Mr. Grant Mitsch with his ftowers. 
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Estrellita was introduced in 1954, a rather small flower of less than 
excellent form but still graceful and early. It was followed by Preface in 
1956 and then in 1966 by the ever popular Jetfire, a fine red-cupped 
cyclamineus which is not only very healthy, but an excellent increaser. In 
1972 came Surfside, larger than most Division 6 flowers, with broad 
perianth segments but retaining the grace of its class. Cotinga, Mitsch’s 
first pink cyclamineus, appeared in 1976, a well-formed characteristic 
flower. Also that year came Rapture, one of my personal favorites, and 
Rival. Nineteen seventy-nine brought Carib, the best pink cyclamineus to 
date and Wheatear, the first reverse bicolor in the division. Chaffinch a 
very long lasting flower appeared in 1980, but Ocean Breeze arrived in 
1979, the first white in this class, a small and perfectly formed cyclamineus. 
The last five years have brought Cazique and Inca, another reverse but 
early blooming, as well as Phararope, a consistant winner. Warbler, 
Plumeleteer, Ouzel, and Sparrow appeared this year. 

Mitsch’s steady aim for quality and faithfulness to characteristics of the 
division show up again in his Division 5 introductions, even though the 
quanity of 5’s doesn’t equal that of either the 6’s or 7’s. Yellow Warbler 
appeared in 1954 and was followed by the old favorite, Lemon Drops. 
More than ten years passed before Piculet (1969) and Petrel were 
introduced. Petrel came from a Quick Step * triandrus albus cross which 
produced many flowers, a few of which were subsequently introduced. 
Lapwing was introduced in 1975, a good increaser with marked contrast. 
Akepe, a much-talked about flower, was introduced in 1979, one of the 
nicest pinks with pure clear color. In the same year Lavalier, a reverse, 
appeared followerd by Mission Bells in 1984. From the latter came Silver 
Bells which is not a good increaser and lacks good health, but produced 
seed from which came Mission Bells with more desirable characteristics, 
and will set seed. His best triandrus to date is Sunday Chimes, introduced 
this year. 





Left: Ocean Breeze (7 W-W), and right, Sunday Chimes (5 W-W). 
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Jonquils also have many lovely colors and forms, but of course are 
more difficult in that the hybrids bear little or no seed, making line 
breeding virtually non-existant. However, there have been two break 
throughs. I am sure many of you have heard the story my father told of 
when he was cultivating after flowering season and noticed swelled pods 
on Quick Step and getting off the tractor to examine them, found viable 
seed. Some years later I was collecting seed about the first week of June. 
Many times jonquil pods swell and collapse, so I did not think much of it 
when there were many pods on Hillstar, but upon closer examination I 
was delighted to find those pods filled to overflowing with seed. Needless 
to say, the following year nearly every bloom of Hillstar was crossed. The 
seed quantity was amazing and the results of these crosses is being 
observed with great interest. One with as much appeal as any is the cross 
between Quick Step and Hillstar. Perhaps a whole new line is opened to us 
if the progeny of this cross produces seed as readily as their parents. 

Beginning in 1962 with Vireo, there has been a steady progression of 
quality Division 7 cultivars. In 1965 came Quick Step which shows some 
pink in Oregon, but is not as colorful as more recent introductions. 
However, it is useful for breeding. The late-blooming Stratosphere came 
in 1968, and Oryx in 1969 which inherited its round perianth from its pollen 
parent, Aircastle. Step Forward (1970) is a second generation jonquil 
coming from Quick Step. Flycatcher came in 1970, a shorter flower good 
for the rockery, and the floriferous Quail appeared in 1974. Hillstar, Triller, 
the pink-rimmed Pink Angel, and Life, a good reverse, have followed in the 
long line of Mitsch 7’s. The fact that we now have a pink and a reverse 
bicolor for development is a most welcome factor. 

In the late 1930’s and early 1940’s, reverse bicolors were just beginning 
to appear and his quest for them began with Guy Wilson’s King of the 
North x Content cross which gave Spellbinder. My father repeated the 
cross and produced some lemons and some reverse bicolors. Luna Moth, 
Lemon Meringue, Lunar Sea, Entrancement and many others resulted. 
He then crossed Binkie by this series of seedlings and produced Bethany. 
It is an exceptionally good show flower, which was introduced in 1958, as 
was Nazarth, from the same cross, and has proven to be a good parent for 
Divisions 5 and 6. Daydream, also from the same cross, came along in 
1960 and has dominated this class ever since not only in shows, but also as 
a parent. Attainment of reverse bicolors in classes 5,6, and 7 has been a 
challenge and improvements are still being made. 

The third area, namely pinks has been of very special interest to nearly 
everyone in hybridizing daffodils. I remember as a young teenager hearing 
my father say that his aim was to produce a red daffodil from pink breeding 
as opposed to orange. When he began, most of the pinks were of very 
poor form, so when he received Green Island, it seemed logical to cross it 
into the pink line which provided much superior perianths and from there 
work began to intensify color. 
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Radiation appeared in 1954, the first Mitsch pink, followed by Accent 
{1960) an excellent parent, Audubon (1965), a division 3 flower, Rubythroat 
(1969) the first pink/red, and At Dawning (1975) a small but well-formed 
trumpet. The Precedent * Eclat cross produced the G13 series, including 
Meditation, and Precocious, all highly colored, decorative blooms with 
very white perianths. 

In the last several years we began to see a pink flush in a number of 
perianths and at first everyone wondered if it was a reflection from the 
intense cup color, but upon closer examination over a number of seasons, 
it was substantiated that the perianth did indeed contain pink pigmen¬ 
tation. Some years back, color of intensity was found in perianths of 
poorly formed flowers such as one we call Riot. However, Culmination 
(1982), the first of the Romance * Cool Flame seedlings to be introduced, 
noted for its smooth, perfect form and clean color, also shows a pink hue 
in its perianth. 

Planned for future introduction is Music, a perfectly formed flower 
consistently giving an intense pink cast. Of course these flowers have 
been used to intensify the color further and progress is being made. Pink 
doubles have shown immense improvement as well. 

Combining the above two areas (pinks and reverse bicolors) opened 
another very unusual area, the pink and yellow, beginning with Milestone, 
a color class which has shown a great deal of improvement for a number of 
years. His opinion about collecting open pollinated seed was particularly 
successful in this color class, for Milestone as well as others have come 
from this means. 

Mention should be made of several other areas of interest which my 
father persued as well. The round flowers of excellent form were very 
impressive to him and from this interest came Aircastle and Old Satin 
(toned flowers) as well as a number of division 3’s such as Cool Crystal, 
Crystal River and Dreamcastle. 

In his earliest days of hybridizing, white trumpets were a favorite. 
Upon seeing Guy Wilson’s work in this area, he opted to work primarily in 
others, but in the last 20 years some high quality flowers have been 
produced among which are Whetstone and Chaste. 

At a convention a few years back, someone introduced John Lea to 
me as my “competitor”. His ready reply was we are allies. He was 
emphasizing the comradery and cooperation which exists between 
growers. It was this kind of loyalty which was a special boone to my father 
in his correspondence with Guy Wilson and Lionel Richardson. Competi¬ 
tive spirit was replaced with cooperation. The same attitude prevailed 
when my parents met Murray and Estella Evans. Their ready help, 
exchange of ideas, and constant cooperation was always evident. In fact, I 
think Murray needled me into taking a more active interest in learning 
varieties when I was about 11 or 12 years old and they worked with us 
digging bulbs. They came to be very special people to us and I think of 
them as family. 

In 1984, my father was deeply gratified when Marie Bozievich and 
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Gene Bauer presented him with paintings which they had done. I cannot 
tell you how much we have appreciated these and how many hours of 
enjoyment they have given him. They both hang on his living room wall. 

In conclusion I would like to join my father in expressing our deep 
appreciation to the ADS for all of kindness you have show to my parents 
and to my family. There is a strong bond of kinship and love of the daffodil 
where lifetime friendships have been formed. 


LAND OF THE WILD DAFFODIL 

JOHN W. Blanchard, Dorset t England 

There is nowhere in the world where daffodils grow in such profusion 
and in such variety as in Spain and Portugal. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that they are everywhere, but I doubt if there is a mountain range 
which has more to be found (and both are mountainous countries) and 
they inhabit many other parts as well. Different species are to be found 
around the coast both on rocky cliffs and more level ground, along river 
valleys from the coast to far inland and on some parts of the plains. The 
daffodil family is divided into ten sections (some authorities say nine but 1 
don't agree) and the only one not to be seen in Spain is Section Aurelia, 
which contains only a single species Narcissus broussonetii. Portugal, a 
much smaller country, is not quite so rich, but still has representatives of 
six of the ten sections. It also has two species, N. calcicola and N. 
scaberulus , one sub-species N. bulbocodium ssp. obesus and a few 
botanical varieties which are not found in Spain. 

The most ubiquitous group is the Bulbocodium Section, which 
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N. gaditanus 


stretches from the Asturias, the mountain range along the north coast of 
Spain, to Algeciras on the south coast. Much the most common is the type 
of the species the yellow N. bulbocodium itself. As might be expected, the 
ones from the lower altitudes are larger and those from higher up are 
smaller, but whether the name nivalis is appropriate to the tiny mountain 
forms from Asturias, the Sierra de Evedos and the Sierra de Estrella in 
Portugal is open to doubt. They are not the same as the ones Maire calls 
niudis from Moracco. N. bulbocdium var. citrinus is a small flower from 
the Asturias and the Sierre de Guadarramus north of Madrid, where it 
merges with the greeny-white var. grae//sii. I think the large citron- 
coloured bulbocodium which often merge with deep yellow ones should 
not be called citrinus but are just a colour form of the type. As far as I 
know there are no bulbocodiums in north eastern and central Spain, but 
further south there is the tiny N. hedraeanthus in the Sierra de Cazorla 
and adjacent ranges, and southwards from the Montes de Toledo in the 
centre to the Sierra de los Filabres in the southeast corner there are forms 
of the white N. cantabricus. 

N. triandrus is the next most widespread stretching right from the 
north coast to the Sierra Nevada only 50 miles or so from the south coast, 
and in most of Portugal from high up in the Sierra de Estrella very nearly 
down to sea level at Oporto. I have not seen or heard of it further east than 
the Sierra de Alcaraz, east of Cazorla. At high levels it grows among rocks 
in the open, but lower down it usually appreciates the shelter of scrub or 
the edge of woodlands, and always in acid soil. 

The trumpets are also widespread, but much more scattered and 
some are quite difficult to find. The white N. alpestris comes only from 
high up in the Pyrenees. Further west we get N. asturiensis at heights of 
4000 to 6000 feet, and continuing down into central Portugal. N. nobilis , 
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the bicolor trumpet, goes quite high but the larger N, var. leonensis which 
grows in quite fantastic quantities around Riano and elsewhere, with 
flowers up to five inches diameter, prefers level ground near the river 
valleys a little lower down. The pale N. pallideflorus and various forms of 
N. pseudo narcissus are also found around here. Much further south we 
have some interesting and little known plants, all growing at high altitudes 
in mountain areas. Among these are two multi-headed trumpets. The pale 
bicoloured N. neradensis, endemic to Sierra Nevada, has up to four 
flowers on a stem. The yellow N. longispathus also has up to four flowers 
in the wild, and I suspect may be a different coloured form or a very close 
relative of the same thing. It comes from a little further north, Sierra de 
Cazorla and nearby ranges. It is so variable that it has been recorded with 
stems as little as four inches and as much a six feet (in two feet of water)! In 
cultivation it is usually much nearer the lower. In the Sierra de Cabra near 
Cordoba, is a yellow trumpet on stems about a foot high which 
Fernandez-Casas has described as N. hispanicus var. bujei, but other 
botanists would treat as being a variety of N. major. Much further east in 
the mountains east of Teruel, is another trumpet described by Fernandez- 
Casas as N. eugeniae but which seems to me to be a form of N. pseudo 
narcissus. It grows abunfantly on open mountain slopes and its full-sized 
bicoloured flowers (up to three inches diameter) open on very short stems 
indeed, sometimes as little as an inch and a half, giving it a very distinctive 
appearance. 

N. poeticus is found only in the Pyrenees where it is less common in 
Spain that on the French side but there are some good fields of it to be 
seen in the Val de Aran and elsewhere. There are also jonquils in the 
Pyrenees, represented by N. requiem, the name we must now use for the 
erstwhile n. juncifoliu s (I am not yet convinced that we must accept the 
further re-naming to N. assoonus.) Here it grows at heights up to 6000 feet 



N, canfabrrcus monophyllus 
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and more, where it can be seen in flower as late as early July. It continues 
down the eastern side of Spain where if flowers lower and earlier. Across 
the south it becomes abundant on limestone, but here Fernandez-Casas 
calls it N. baeticus. I don’t think the differences justify separating it into a 
separate species, and I would prefer that baeticus be regarded as a 
subspecies or just a variety of N. requeinii. The other little jonquil of rocky 
places in southern Spain is another limestone plant, N. gadifanus. This is 
very variable in height, from an inch and a half to eight inches or more, and 
with one to three flowers on a stem ranging in diameter from just over half 
an inch to rather more than three quarters of an inch. This goes as far up 
the east coast as Tarragona, and is abundant in the southeast. Further 
west it becomes much less common, but continues along into southern 
Portugal. The larger jonquils, N. jonquiila and N. fernandesii, are both 
river valley plants which cross the border from Portugal into Spain, and N. 
cordubensis (the plant from Andalusia which Stocken provisionally 
identified as N. Jonquiila var. henriquesii and which has been sold as such) 
comes from the Serrania de Ronda and further north. The true var. 
henriquesii is known only from isolated stations in central Portugal. 

Jonquils of the Apodenthae Section includes the beautiful N. rupicola 
which spreads across central Spain from the Sierra de Guadarramas, 
where the best forms can be seen, though the Sierra de Gredos to 
Portugal. As I have said, N. scaberulus, from the Mondego basin where it 
grows among granite boulders and N. calcicola from around Porto de Mos 
and the Sierra de Arrabida, are endemic to Portugal. The Spanish 
counterpart is N. cuatrecasasii from the Serrania de Ronda and 
mountains to the north. It is difficult to differentiate botanically but is 
attractive to gardeners because of its well-formed broad petals and, unlike 
the others, it is a limestone plant. The more easterly forms from around 
Cazorla are var. segimonensis , distinguished by its slightly hooding habit, 
especially when the flowers are young, and are a little more apt to carry 
two flowers on a stem. 

Tazettas are only found in southern Spain as far up as Cordoba and in 
the southern half of Portugal, except for the little white N. dubius which 
inhabits the eastern coastal belt from the French border down to Alicante. 
All the others are also white—N. tortifolius, N. papyraceus, and var. 
panizzianus. The bicoloured N. tazetta of Italy and Eastern Europe in not 
found here at all. The fall flowering species, N. viridiflorus of the jonquil 
section, N. serotinus (the only one in section Serotini) and N. humiUs 
(formerly known as tapeinanthus humilis and again forming a section of its 
own) are all to be seen on the south coast of Spain and around Gibraltar. 
Of these, only N. serotinus extends any distance inland. 

This is only the briefest summary of the daffodil riches to be found in 
the Iberian Penninsular, but I must count myself very fortunate to have 
seen so many of them flowering in their beautiful wild setting. 
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CITATION FOR THE GOLD MEDAL 

Among the many credits of the 1987 Gold Medal recipient is a ten-year- 
stint as Editor of The Daffodil Journo/ beginning with the June 1968 
Journal and continuing through the June 1978 Journal . However, it is not 
this tenure of service which makes our recipient of this year’s Gold Medal 
so outstanding. Rather, it is this individual’s work with miniature daffodils 
which is so very significant. Of this person one member of the Nominating 
Committee said, “There is no doubt in my mind that no one in the world 
since Alec Gray has contributed more to the miniature daffodil.” Another 
Honors Committee member described our recipient as “the originator of 
the miniatures in the ADS.” Because of this individual, the ADS Miniature 
List originated. Our recipient is also the originator of a number of 
miniature daffodils including Flyaway, Wideawake, Kibitzer, Curlylocks, 
and Cricket. This year’s recipient of the Gold Medal is our own “mother of 
miniatures”, Roberta C. Watrous, 
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CITATION FOR THE SILVER MEDAL 

The 1987 recipient of the Silver Medal is a long time member of the 
American Daffodil Society who is an accredited judge and who has served 
in a number of capacities including Regional Director, First Vice 
President, and President. Over the years, our recipient has been a grower, 
hybridizer, and exhibitor of award winning daffodils. Furthermore, our 
recipient has been a source of enthusiasm and encouragement to other 
daffodil growers. As a consequence, not only has interest in the daffodil in 
our recipients native California grown, it has also increased throughout 
the U.S. This year’s recipient of the Silver Medal, a former Los Angeles 
County Fire Captain, is William H, ‘‘Bill” Roese. 

(Upon accepting this award Bill was heard to say, “l approve of your 
taste, but I doubt your sanity.”) 
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DISCOVERING COLUMBUS—1987 

RICHARD Ezell, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 

The American Daffodil Society really discovered Columbus, Ohio, 
back in 1978, when one of the great Conventions was held there. Many 
who enjoyed that one have been hounding Central Ohio Daffodil Society 
members ever since to “Please, do that again.” At last they agreed to try, 
with Naomi Liggett as Chairman, Tag Bourne to count heads, and Grace 
Baird to count the money. But could those Central Ohioans really pull it 
off again in 1987? They could, they did, and another of the all-time great 
ones was enjoyed by the well over 200 ADS members who gathered at the 
Hyatt on Capitol Square for the 32nd annual Convention held April 23rd 
through 25th. 

Highlight of the first day’s activities was the largest national daffodil 
show ever, with a total of 3,180 blooms in competition, high quality flowers 
with keen contests for almost every award. Why, there were more entries 
in both the Quinn and Watrous classes than there are Democratic Party 
candidates for President! Throughout the show blooms that would have 
taken firsts in most competitions languished behind Honorable Mention 
ribbons or sulked at receiving no notice at all. Details of awards will be 
revealed in the September Journal, but here it should be said that we all 
marvelled yet again at the wizardry and showmanship of Bill Pannill, and 
those not already familiar with the skill of Handy Hatfield had a perfect 
opportunity to see demonstrated the prowess that has been winning for 
him Gold Ribbons and Silver Quinns by the fistfuls. 

And when one tired of the competitive exhibits, there were visions of 
the new and the “different” in the commercial displays brought by Kate 
Reade, Barbara Abel Smith, Wim Lemmers, Elise Havens, John Reed, 
and sent by Brent Heath. 

This big, colorful circus of a show was ringmastered with just the right 
blend of firmness and humor, patience and energy, by Show Chairman, 
Nancy Gill, who nevertheless relied heavily on her team of workers who 
has such a lot of entries to get properly staged, judged, tallied, and finally, 
taken down. 


Friday morning opened with a breakfast attended by 130 growers of 
miniature daffodils. Discussion centered upon the definition of a “miniature 
candidate,” and upon requirements for inclusion in the ADS Approved 
List of Miniature Daffodils. As a result, after a motion was proposed and 
accepted by the Board of Directors the next day, it should now be easier 
for a hybridizer of miniatures to exhibit flowers—either numbered or 
named—and to get them admitted to the Approved List—provided she or 
he can build up enough stock to share with four other growers who will 
recommend inclusion of the new cultivar. Nothing that came out of the 
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breakfast discussion, alas, is going to make it any easier for you to get hold 
of a bulb of Raindrop or Junior Miss. 

In the first of his two programs John Blanchard, Shillingstone, 
England, a leading British hybridizer and grower of miniatures, and one of 
the world’s great observers of daffodils in their natural habitats, set forth 
the many problems of distinguishing, classifying, and naming wild 
daffodils. Illustrating his points with pictures from Portugal, Spain, and 
Morocco, he scanned all the sections of daffodils in the wild, pointing out 
the tremendous diversity to be found among specimens of a given species. 
Added to this inherent diversity is the penchant among botanists for 
changing names, so that it takes a bold judge indeed to stand in front of a 
tiny flower and proclaim, “That could not possibly be N. juncifolius, uh... I 
mean N. requeniL” 

From daffodils in the wild to those in the tame, from the peaks and 
valleys of the Asturias to the meticulously mulched and weeded beds of 
the Whetstone Display Garden, by bus, of course. (Although it has been 
only nine years since last the ADS convened in Columbus, the buses—like 
some of the rest of us—seemed to have aged at least twenty years.) 
Whetstone, with its carefully labelled collection of 1200 varieties of 
daffodils, is the most glorious ongoing project of the Central Ohio Daffodil 
Society, and surely the handsomest such enterprise in the U.S. A popular 
scene for outdoor weddings, Whetstone is viewed by up to ten thousand 
people annually. C.O.D.S.’s Whetstone Chairman, Ruth Pardue, reports 
that although maintaining the large planting is sometimes a daunting task, 
and not all members are able to pitch in with an equal effort, the garden 
serves as a unifying project for the group, and they have been able to 
supply test gardens all over the country with surplus bulbs from their 
increase. It would have been pleasant to have seen Whetstone in the 
sunshine, but such was not to be. 

The rain preceded us to Hatfield Gardens, but there was so much to 
see (and lots to eat and drink) that it didn’t matter ... much. There were 
two large canvas marquees for shelter, each pegged down by bunches of 
daffodils, a stream flowing merrily behind a hammock chair that had been 
wreathed in daffodils threaded all round its rim. And Handy’s is a garden 
for all seasons and all weathers, with its hundreds of varieties of hostas, 
even more hemerocallis, dozens of magnolias, dwarf evergreens, deco¬ 
rative grasses, and in a shaded corner where a wooden bridge spans the 
stream, a natural wildflower garden where such familiar lovely things as 
bloodroot, violets, and mertensia share space with such an oddity as 
variegated Lily of the Valley. New in recent years is Handy’s planting of his 
commercial stocks of daffodils in regular beds on leased ground across the 
road from his garden proper. 

Though the rain was unrelenting ... and cold ... good humor was the 
rule of the day. And there were such inspirational sights as that of John 
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Blanchard loping happily about the grounds bareheaded, apparently as 
comfortable as if he were in England in June ... maybe it was just like 
England in June. 


O/ O/ O/ O/ 0/ O/ O/ O/ O/ 

To —to— to— to— to— 7o— to— to—To 

At Friday evening’s Annual Meeting, presided over by President Ted 
Snazelle, two of the American Daffodil Society’s favorite people were 
honored: the presentation of the Silver Medal for service to the Society 
went to former President, Bill Roese, who is valued for his wit and good 
humor, always present whether in triumph or adversity; and then the 
aw'ard of the Gold Medal for preeminent creative work in the advance¬ 
ment of the daffodil to Roberta Watrous, who began hybridizing 
miniatures way back in 1944, and has scarcely let a year go by since 
without winning miniature rose ribbons for her creations. (What’s she 
done for us lately? Just took both the miniature rose and the Larus award 
at this National Show.) And Roberta is one who is as unfailingly generous 
with her bulbs and her knowledge as she is modest regarding her long list 
of accomplishments and honors. A Gold Medal person if ever there was 
one. 

A less formal tribute to two more of our favorite people came when 
Executive Director Leslie Anderson introduced two old friends, Nel and 
Matthew Zandbergen, evoking a spontaneous standing ovation from the 
room. 

The evening concluded with a slide-illustrated presentation from Elise 
Havens on the Grant Mitsch hybridizing goals. Elise, who with her 
husband, Dick now operates the business her father, Grant, founded 
some sixty years ago, showed how his long years of hybridizing worked 
toward goals clearly envisioned almost from the beginning of his attempts. 
She entertainingly documented his dramatic developments in such areas 
as cyclamineus and triandrus hybrids, and in the improvements in color 
and form he has brought to pink-cupped daffodils. 

******************** 


Saturday began with the Hybridizer’s Breakfast, an event which has 
grown since its beginning seven years ago as an informal gathering of 
about fifteen enthusiasts into an annual institution attended by half the 
Convention—still presided over, if not exactly “hosted” by Bill Bender in 
his role as ADS Breeding and Selection Chairman. He started discussion 
this day by describing the gardening methods of the Brodie of Brodie, who 
planted his daffodil seed in the open “with military precision three inches 
apart in rows one foot apart,” a practice which allowed him to leave the 
resulting bulblets in place until after their first bloom. “But, my gorsh,” said 
Bill, “if I planted mine like that, I’d need twenty acres.” This led to a 
discussion of various methods of seed handling, the group seeming about 
evenly divided between those who plant in the open and those who plant in 
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boxes or pots. It was agreed that mulch is a friend to seeds and seedlings 
and that weeds are not. 

On a different topic, our California contingent brought word of that 
state’s Manuel Lima’s crosses involving the autumn flowering N. viridi- 
florous and a broad range of hybrids from Jet Fire through Bythinia to Gay 
Time. A new race of multi-headed, greenish, fragrant flowers may well be 
in the offing. We shall all want to know about their hardiness and season of 
bloom. 

Breakfast talk over, the buses set out under a bright and cloudless sky 
for Kingwood Center, spirits high in spite of delays in arriving there. 
{Those buses seemed to have aged yet another twenty years overnight.) 
After the imposing brick entrance and long driveway through manicured 
lawns dotted with brilliant beds of tulips and daffodils, we found a large 
French Provincial house filled with beautiful dried and fresh flower 
arrangements, and a library and reading room reflective of the late 
owner’s interest in horticulture, nature, and birds. After lunch in 
Kingwood Hall, eaten somewhat hastily in order to have time to enjoy the 
gardens, there were thousands of daffodils to see outdoors, as well as the 
greenhouses and orangery still lush with the Easter display of hydrangeas, 
stocks, delphiniums, lilies, amaryllis, and hyacinths. 

Meanwhile, in the Judges’ Refresher session, many interesting 
questions were raised, though few were definitively answered: what about 
the judging of tazettas and other multi-headed blooms? (It seems some 
judges are inclined to be much more severe than others upon an 
unopened bud or two, or upon a last bloom in a big group opening to 
reveal only four or five petals instead of the officially sanctioned six. ) How 
much grooming is too much grooming? (Will workshops on exhibiting 
daffodils be permitted to offer courses in plastic surgery on the blooms?) 
Or how about this one: the only seedling in a show exhibited by its 
hybridizer wins a blue ribbon, but is not awarded the rose ribbon ... can 
this be right? 

Off to Inniswood, the Columbus area’s developing Botanical Garden 
and Nature Preserve, with its attractive mixture of wildflower trail, of 
cultivated garden areas, and the Innis house, with its library and meeting 
rooms. Hostas, tulips, and daffodils mingled with pink dogwood in the 
cultivated area, while those who chose the woodland walk were rewarded 
by the sight of claytonia, viola, ranunculus, mertensia, blue phlox, and 
triilium, covering the floor of the wooded areas in lightly dappled shade. 
We left reluctantly, our time there too brief, but knowing that lovely as it 
now was, Inniswood likely be even better the next time we were invited to 
Columbus. 

We learned from Naomi Liggett, who introduced him Saturday 
evening, that the proper prounuciation of John Blanchard’s last name 
requires equal stress on each of its two syllables. Then John himself took 
us, through his descriptions and his illustrations, to what he called “the 
Country of the Daffodils”—Spain and Portugal—where nine of the ten 
daffodil families may be found in the wild. He showed us wonderful sights, 
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from a single jonquil plant growing almost fully submerged in a Spanish 
river, to hundreds of acres covered with millions of daffodils in bloom. It 
was a presentation of this primal, basic story of the daffodil: the snows 
melt, buds rise from the earth, bloom, set seed, die down, and begin again 
the long cycle of life. An appropriate note on which to conclude our 
meeting, 

But there was still that welcome reminder that when the buds rise in 
our gardens next spring we will be looking forward to another ADS 
Convention, as Delia Bankhead extended the invitation of the Washington 
Daffodil Society to join them in the Nation’s capitol on April 22, 1988. 

Finally, what must have been the bravest—or most foolhardy—act of 
the Columbus Convention ... as Ruth Pardue invited all two hundred plus 
of us to her house for breakfast the next morning. Eggs “over easy” for 
two hundred? 


BULLETIN BOARD 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


As you read this column, another phase in the life cycle of the 
Narcissophile begins to unfold...digging bulbs. I must admit that I enjoy 
planting bulbs better than I do digging them; however, there is much to be 
learned by looking at the bulbs as you dig them. If they are undersized, 
perhaps you have left them down for too many years, and they have 
become tightly compacted thereby preventing good growth. Or, perhaps 
a few of the bulbs are soft and beginning to decay. A closer examination 
might reveal basal rot or some other malady. Unless the diseased bulb was 
an expensive one, there is no reason to despair for you may have learned 
what cultivar may not be suitable for your environment. Also, a decaying 
bulb may reflect something about the growing conditions in the bed...poor 
drainage, etc. All-in-all, it is a pleasurable experience to dig bulbs, cut off 
any remaining foliage, wash them, and hang them in mesh bags in the 
garden shed to dry and cure. Then, after a few months, it is time... 

My experience teaching about daffodils in the Elderhostel program 
this past March was really a thrilling one as most of the students were from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and other cold-weather states; they 
came to Mississippi College to participate in and to enjoy an early spring. It 
was particularly thrilling to me to see one of the participants folding a 
perianth segment over onto the corona of a daffodil and say, “This is a 2 
Y-Y!” Also, there were some funny things which happened as I explained 
daffodil classification and color coding. Using numerous daffodils from the 
college garden, the participants classified and color coded a number of 
daffodils. 1 went on to say that it was my opinion that some daffodils were 
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not classified correctly, e.g. Shah, 7 Y-Y, which they had all classified and 
color coded correctly (I think) as 2 Y-Y. As a consequence, one man wrote 
the following little poem: 

“Each daffodil should have a name 
So in each division, they’re all the same 
and fool proof, so no tempers flame. 

Perianth to corona, in right ratio 
Color coding makes a name more so, 

So fine a system - holds us in awe 
Exception please, one named SHAH 

- OH PSHAH!” 

Ted Snazelle 

POPULARITY POLL 

Do you remember when you first started growing daffodils? Do you 
remember having to read those first catalogues? Did you understand 
them? Did you wish some kind soul would come along and give advice? Or 
were you the brave type who was willing to appear “pushy” and ask for 
help? Maybe you were able to spend a whole day at the show looking over 
all the flowers so that you knew what you intended to order. Of course, 
when you got home, if you were anything like most of us, you discovered 
that either the bulbs were too expensive or they were no longer available! 
Well, now is the chance you have been waiting for, an opportunity to help 
all the new people. FILL OUT THE POPULARITY POLL-NOW. Please 
mail it tomorrow at the latest. 


^BfUmarial Contributions 


Mrs. Charles Anthony 


Alec Gray.. 

Venice Brink ... 

Mrs. Henry Marsh . 

Betty B. Saunders__ 

Sadie R. Engdahl. 

F, C. Christian. 

(husband of Lucy Christian) 


..... New England Daffodil Society 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard E. Greer, Jr. 

Miss Helen Grier 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Capen 

. Mr. and Mrs. John B. Capen 

.Mr. and Mrs. John B. Capen 

.... Dr. and Mrs. Marvin Andersen 
Delaware Daffodil Society 
..., Dr. and Mrs. Marvin Andersen 

..... Wells Knierim 

.... Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Armstrong 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


My high school and college English instructors made many points, 
from time to time, about the importance of knowing the author. It gave a 
clue to the quality and area to be discussed. For example, Elizabeth 
Capen can be depended upon to discuss plantings of daffodils that have a 
free, relaxed attitude just as her style has a freshness that is striking and 
comfortable. Dr. Tom has a direct, exacting approach that shows careful 
thought and thorough examination. Richard Ezell has a way with words 
that do make a picture. Then there is Helen Link who calmly takes much 
hassel out of many daffodil activities making them appear pleasing, easy, 
and reasonable. And this is the lady that is starting a new column in the 
Journal . Not just for beginners, but for anyone who needs to know, needs 
to be reminded, needs to improve, or like many, many of us enjoy reading 
good things about our favorite—the daffodil. 

Speaking of reminders, your editor is reminded of a lapse in the last 
issue. There was a good article from the New Zealand Daffodil Annua/, 
1986, by Peter Ramsey and Max Hamilton. The editor forgot to tell you 
about the original source. My appologies. Of course, our overseas friends 
supply a lot of material for this quarterly just as they supply a large number 
of cultivars for our gardens. As you may have noticed all of the overseas 
publications have been a source of ideas and issues for all of us to enjoy. A 
classic example of “two heads are better than one.” More is even better! 

COMING EVENTS 

April 22-24, 1988 ADS Convention, Washington, D.C. 

* April 29 - May 1, 1988 National Garden Festival, Glasgow 
September 6-21, 1988 “Tasvention”, Tasmania, Australia 
March 1989 ADS Convention, San Francisco, California 

March 1990 ADS Convention, Calloway Gardens, 

Georgia 

From Daffodil Society Journal, February 1987 


ROSTER ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Alabama 

Lamar Jarrad 
521 Cliff Place 
Birmingham, AL 35209 

Arkansas 

Mrs. D. R. Curtis 
Route 1, Box 72 
Lavaca, AK 72941 

Mrs. Glen L. Dempsey 
424 North 20th Street 
Van Buren, AK 72956 


Jimmy McEntire 
Route 3, Box 39 
Clinton, AK 72031 

Mr. G. F. Meneley 
Star Route 
Wooster, AK 72181 

Mrs. Hazel Rhodes 
225 Center Street 
Conway, AK 72032 

Ms. Mary An Trulock 
1 Andover Drive, No. 2 
Little Rock, AK 72207 
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Mrs. Suzanne D. Waggoner 

F. O. Box 84 

Mount Vernon, AK 72111 

California 

Helen Abramian 
712 Glenmore Blvd. 
Glendale, CA 91206 

Agnes Boskanian 
1261 Alma Street 
Glendale, CA 91202 

Robert Euer 
P. O. Box 400 
Folsom, CA 95630 

Mercedes Feller 
% Smith & Hawken 
25 Corte Madera 
Mill Valley, CA 94941 

Ms. Wendy F. Logan 
33 West DeLaguerra 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

Georgia E. Maxim 
2157 Sonoma Street 
Redding, CA 96001 

Guy McCool 

110 Loma Seca Road 

Thousand Oaks, CA 96001 

Mrs. R. C. Meade 
237 N. Alford Street 
Ridgecrest, CA 93555 

Mrs. Henry Miller 
2625 Ptarmingan Drive 4 
Walnut Creek, CA 94595 

Janice E. Moyers 
102 Picnic Avenue 
San Rafael, CA 94901 

Mrs. Marjorie Murray 
230 Lake Drive 
Kensington, CA 94708 


Jeanne Clay Plank 
8426 Vine Valley Drive 
Sun Valley, CA 91351 

Mrs. Patricia Sabin 
1972 Desert Cir. # 1 
Walnut Creek, CA 94598 

Arthur R. Strong 
2254 Hidalgo Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90039 

Gary E. Turpin 

375 Warwick Avenue 

San Leandro, CA 94577 

Delaware 

Joyce J. Franks 
1116 Grinnell Road 
Wilmington, DE 19803 

District of Columbia 

Ms. Bernadette Crompton 
919 Hughes Mews, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20037 

Florida 

Roger E. Burgess, Jr. 

Box 461, American Embassy 
APO Miami 34020 

Georgia 

Jeff Humphries 

170 Cedar Creek Drive 

Athens, GA 30605 

Ms. Janie Turner 
2576 Burnt Leaf Lane 
Decatur, GA 30033 

Illinois 

Mrs. Jo Ann B. Mercer 
2019 Clinton Street 
Rockford, IL 61103 

Ms. M. Katherine Robertson 
1222 Kent Street 
Rockford, IL 61102 
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Indiana 
Flo Padgett 
Route 2, Box 135-H 
Nobiesviile, IN 46060 

Mrs. David L. Sinders 
1314 Crest Court 
Plainfield, IN 46168 

Donald l. Smith 
P. O. Box 24 
Booneville, IN 47601 

James S. Sotry 

130 North Maine Street 

Pendleton, IN 46064 

Kansas 

Mrs. B. G. Barr 
1605 Crescent Road 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

Marian Kendall 
343 Lakewood Hills 
Ozawkie, KS 66070 

Louisiana 

Vincent J. DeFatta 
516 Turtle Creek Drive 
Shreveport, LA 71115 

Celia A. Jones 
Route 2, Box 170 
Gibsland, LA 71028 

Maryland 

Mrs. Charles III 
Route 2, Box 158 
Centreville, MD 21617 

Mrs. Charles Sanner 
14 Klene Blvd, 

Frederick, MD 21701 

Harold F. Winters 
10717 Kinlocj Road 
Silver Springs, MD 20903 

Mrs. Leonard A. Yerkes, Jr, 

RFD # 5, Box 4 

Chest ertown, MD 21620 


Massachusetts 

Mrs. Frederick L. Good, Jr. 
20 Nichols Road 
Cohasset, MA 02025 

Michigan 

Craig T. Ewoldt 
980 Bemis Road 
Saline, MI 48176 

Richard J. Francis 
600 Lakeside 
Birmingham, MI 48009 

Mrs. Elmer S. Lehman 
179 Tuscola Road, Route 6 
Bay City, MI 48708 

Mrs. Diana J. Metscher 
7502 Wilfred 
Temperance, MI 48182 

Mrs. Harold L. Stahly 
8343 Manchester 
Grand Blanc, MI 48439 

Minnesota 

Mrs. Myrna G. Smith 

1605 Fulham 

St. Paul, MN 55108 

Mississippi 

Mrs. Lemoyne Lott-Shelby 
4800 West DeSoto Road 
Walls, MS 38640 

Mrs. Margie Westrich 
35 Highway 301, North 
Lake Cormorant, MS 38641 

Missouri 

Barbara L. Bowman 
Route 2 

Carthage, MO 64836 

Nebraska 

Larry L. Harder 
P. O. Box 278 
Ponca, NE 68770 
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New Hampshire 

Mrs. Richard A. Buck 
P. O. Box 311 
Dublin, NH 03444 

Dublin Consolidated School 
Dublin, NH 03444 

New Jersey 

Mrs. Charles S. Ganoe 
458 The Great Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 

New Mexico 
John J. Kania 
652 Canyon Road 
Santa Fe, NM 87501 

New York 

Austin C. Cooley 
6566 Rush-Lima Road 
Honeoye Falls, NY 14472 

Mrs. James R. McGee 

40 Vine Road 
Larchmont, NY 10538 

North Carolina 

Mrs. Henry W. Haslach 
402 Landerwood Lane 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

Ms. Aileen G. Randall 
103 West Poplar Ext. 
Carrboro, NC 27510 

Ohio 

Mrs. Guy H. Abbott 

280 North Washington Street 

Tiffin, OH 44883 

Chillicothe and Ross 
County Public Library 
P. O. Box 185 
Chillicothe, OH 45601 

Mrs. Louise Denney 

41 Spangler Ct. N. E. 
Granville, OH 43023 


Sandy Greeno 
1671 Windermere Way 
Cincinnati, OH 45224 

Neal Leimbach 
103 Lowell Street 
Castalia, OH 44824 

Mrs. Dorothy Sisson 
103 Northwestern Avenue 
Monroe, OH 45050 

Mr. and Mrs. John Veach, Jr. 
1077 Ravine Drive 
Youngstown, OH 44505 

Mrs. Dean Wells 

2185 Woodville Road, Route 10 

Mansfield, OH 44903 

Oklahoma 

Mrs. Mike Mnich 
Route 3, Box 395 
Bartlesville, OK 74003 

Oregon 

Mrs. Betty J. Forster 
31875 Fayetteville Drive 
Shedd, OR 97377 

Theodore B. Johannis, Jr. 
5243 Daisy Street 
Springfield, OR 97478 

Mrs. Francis Beyer 

8656 South Monte Cristo Road 

Woodburn, OR 97071 

Mrs. Ray Townsend 
38290 River Drive 
Lebanon, OR 97355 

Pennsylvania 
Thomas Bedger 
5443 Walnut Street 
Pittsburg, PA 15232 

Elizabeth M. Bell 
Bellspring, Route 1 
Glen Moore, PA 19343 



Ms, Janet Giassman 
Rodale Press, Inc. 

33 East Minor Street 
Emmaus, PA 18049 

Mrs. R. R. Rada 
1125 Kaolin Road 
Kennett Square, PA 19348 

Mrs. Berlin W. Shoemaker 
328 West Queen Street 
Chambersburg, PA 17201 

Mrs. Nat Sternberg 
1116 Dorset Drive 
West Chester, PA 19380 

South Carolina 

Mrs. David S. Boyd 
617 Sussex Road 
Greenville, SC 29615 

Mrs. Edna McCranie 
Route 2, Box 732 
Easley, SC 29640 

Edmund R. Taylor, Jr. 

Route 1, Box 148 
Lightwood Knot Road 
Woodruff, SC 29388 

Mrs. J. Edward Thomas 
2030 Cleveland St., Ext. 
Greenville, SC 29607 

Tennessee 

Mr. and Mrs. William F. Hobby 
917 Glendale Lane 
Nashville, TN 37204 

Stewart Oakes 
Route 3 

Corryton, TN 37721 
Texas 

Dr. Frank S. Carruthers 
2325 Holsum Circle 
Greenville, TX 75401 


Mrs. James J. Hawkins 
3600 Seltzer Drive 
Plano, TX 75023 

Ramona Howard 
3303 37th Street 
Lubbock, TX 79413 


Virginia 

Mr. W. W. Atwood, Jr. 

Route 1, Box 1105 
White Stone, VA 22578 

Mrs. Sara S. Allen 
6109 Saint Andrews Lane 
Richmond, VA 23226 

Mrs. Alexander Hamilton IV 
21 Highland Road 
Richmond, VA 23229 

Mrs. B. Robert Rothenfoffer 
7407 Lisle Avenue 
Falls Church, VA 22043 

Washington 

Mary Louise Winters 
241-B Kitchen Road 
Sequim, WA 98382 

Outside U.S.A. 

Noel A. Burr 
Popes Hall Cottage 
Limes Lane 

Buxted Uckfield, East Sussex 

TM 22 4PB 

England 

Mrs. Helen A. Fleming 
45 Fitzalan Street 
Kambach ACT 2902 
Australia 

Max Hamilton 
Boyds Road, RD #1 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
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Yasuji Nakazawa 
No 618 Kusatsumachi 
Agatsuma-gun, Gum ma-ken 
Japan 

Mrs. Per E. Orn 
2022 Gjerdrum 
Norway 


Please make the following changes: 

p.31. Peter Ramsay 

Matangi Rd., RD4. 

p, 5, Miss Anne C. Sangree 
3210 Wisconsin Ave. 


Mrs, Basil Hawkins 
25 Bailey Avenue 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
E3A 1H5 
Canada 

Victor Muzik 
Vrchlickeho 4 
74101 Novey Jicin 
Czechoslovakia 
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New England Region 
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DAFFODILS 


Specialists in Downunder Daffodils 
Winners of New Zealand's top trophies 
Write for Free descriptive catalogue: 

Koanga Daffodils 
Sox 4129 

Hamilton East, N,Z. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

INCOME AND EXPENSES — YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1986 


INCOME; 

Dues Paid in 1986 .,...... 

Life Memberships Paid in 1986 ..... 

Memorial Gifts....... - 

Sale of Books, Supplies, etc.: Income Expenses 

R.H.S. Yearbooks.. $ 865.59 $1,073.99 

A.H.S. Handbooks ... 250.00 

Daffodils to Show and Grow.. 930.03 — 

Handbook for Judges. 343.06 — 

Daffodils in Ireland. 30.00 — 

A.D.S. Publications. 314.00 — 

Binders for Journal. 152.50 — 

A.D.S. Membership Pins. 240.00 561.02 

Data Bank Printouts, Binders & Stud Bks. 1,245.00 1,152.58 

Show Entry Cards. 447.76 — 

Medals and Ribbons... 58.50 643.48 

Miscellaneous Sales .. 652.45 — 


$5,528.89 $3,431.07 

Advertising in Journal..... 

Judges and Refresher Fees ... 

Slide Rentals...... 

Dividends and Interest Received..... 

Registrations ...... 

Herbert A. Fischer Bequest.... 

Convention Surplus..... 

Contributions......... 

Miscellaneous........ 

TOTAL INCOME.... 

EXPENSES: 

Daffodil Journal—Printing and Mailing .... 

Roster..... 

Office Expense: 


Printing, Postage, Tel, and Supplies... $3,261.80 

Executive Director and Clerical... 5,800.00 

Social Security Tax..... 413.27 

Computer Printouts, Lists and Labels.. 633.40 


Officers.... 

Regional Vice Presidents (Newletters).. 

Committees... 

Trophy Insurance and Bond... 

Grant from Education and Research Fund 

Convention Advance... 

Dues—National Council of State Garden Clubs 

Miscellaneous, Refund, etc..... 

TOTAL EXPENSES 


$13,545,50 

1,800.00 

1,030.00 


2,097.82 

765.00 

659.45 
292.50 

6,386.48 
90.00 
5,000.00 

916.46 
162.00 

50.00 

$32,795.21 


$14,147.70 

1,645.74 


10,108.47 
247.49 
899.15 
246.82 
338.00 
130.65 
1000 00 
15.00 
70 08 
$28,849.10 


Up to three books may be borrowed at one time from the ADS 
Library. Please do not attempt to copy from them using a copy machine. 
Laying the book flat enough breaks the spine of the book, making it 
unavailable for loan in the future. 
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AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 
BALANCE SHEET - DECEMBER 31, 1986 


ASSETS: 

Cash in Bank Bank of Mississippi.... $ 4,148.08 

C.D. Bank of Mississippi, due 5 28-87 ..... 4,360.39 

C.D. Bank of Mississippi, due 12-1-87 ....... 12,000.00 

Savings Account Bank of Mississippi.... 540.15 

C D. Homestead S&L. MPRG, 13,15% due 5-30-89.... 11,000.00 

Prudential-Bache Government Plus Fund.. 32,323.03 

Prudential Bache Moneymarket Assets....... 3,151.00 

Inventory of Publications, etc.: 

RHS Yearbooks (100) ....... $ 500.00 

Old RHS Yearbooks (180).... 720.00 

AHS Handbooks (455)......... 455.00 

Daffodils to Show and Grow (600}.. 780.00 

Handbook for Judges (250)..... 250.00 

ADS Membership Pins (113).... 593.25 

Show Entry Cards (18M).... 222.75 

Data Bank Printout (1).. 15.00 

Stud Books (4) ... 200.00 

Brief Guide to Growing Daffodils (400). 240.00 3,976.00 

Inventory of Medals and Trophies: 

Medal Dies...... 15.00 

Gold and Silver Medals... 591.60 

Larry Mains Silver Trays (min.) (5) 225.00 831.60 

TOTAL ASSETS .. $72,330.25 

LIABILITIES: 

Dues Paid in Advance (in whole or in part)..... $ 8,707.72 

Life Memberships .. 22,150.00 

Memorial Fund. 3,012.00 

Herbert A. Fischer Bequest....... 5,000,00 

Education and Research Fund: 

John Larus Memorial. 10,000.00 

Other Contributions. 160.28 

Convention Surpluses Added.... 7,228.02 

Interest on Fund Assets.,. 15,185.71 

Less Grants, 1981 to 1985 ...... - 6,928.46 

Less Grants in 1986 - 130.65 25,514.90 

Research Endowment Fund: 

1985 Convention Surplus. 3,367.39 

Interest on Fund Assets... 347.51 3,714.90 

Escrow Account (Editor of Journal)........ 2,400.00 

Net Worth......... 1,830 73 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . $72,330.25 


Jane Moore, Treas, 

AUDIT STATEMENT 

The above statement and balance sheets for the year 1986 were prepared using the cash receipts and 
disbursement records maintained by the Executive Director. The balances were verfied with the bank 
statement and account statements of the financial institutions indicated. The inventory of publications is 
shown at cost except that no value is included for surplus ADS publications In addition to the assets 
shown, the Society has a substantial library of books on daffodil culture, many of which are rare and 
valuable, and several colored slide collections. It also has a number of memorial silver trophies awarded at 
convention shows. The slides, books and trophies were mostly contributed and no value is included. 

Dues received in the current year, covering periods beyond the end of the year, were prorated and 
amounts covering such future periods are shown as a liability as are life memberships. 

Receipts for dues and other income were verified with deposit slips and disbursements were checked 
with suppliers’ invoices and cancelled checks signed by the Executive Secretary and Treasurer when 
required 

Based on this review, it is my opinion that this report presents an accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the Society and that the records are being maintained in a sound and orderly manner. 

Lucy f. King, Auditor 
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AT LAST, A CLERK’S RECORD SHEET 

Mary S. Cartwright, Nashville, Tennessee 

For years, before each show, we’ve talked about improving the clerk’s 
record sheets and for years we’ve procrastinated, ending up taking the 
expedient way of writing out all the sections and classes, page after page of 

them. These, the Judges' Chairman and Clerks' Chairman would have to 
laboriously arrange according to panel. 

Towards the end of the judging period Panel III would be running 
behind whereas Panel I was long since through with their assignment, but 
willing to help finish up. With much ado, the proper clerk's sheets from 
Panel III had to be found and transferred to Panel I. Surely there was a 
better way. 

This year, again, we talked about better records and did nothing. A 
week before our show, I was invited to judge in Atlanta. There I caught 
sight of a printed sheet with lines, boxes and columns, prepared, I believe, 
by David Cook and perhaps some others. In the rush of the day a copy of 
this sheet was left behind but the inspiriation was there. Roughing out, 

then, a copy was not difficult since the basic concept had been formed. 

The next step was to ask my secretary—who also happens to be my 

retired husband, and a whiz on the typewriter—to work up a neat sheet 
with room for EVERYTHING. This done, with his improvement of angling 
the headings for easier reading, it was rushed to the cut-rate printer. 

The morning of the show each team of clerks was handed a list of the 
classes to be judged by their panel as well as the awards to be given, and a 
stack of the new forms. All the time there was that nagging question in my 
mind—will this work or will it just be chaos? Could a novice clerk at her 
first show understand she needed to fill in only those sections and classes 
with entries, check the proper column for 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, and so on. 
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SPECIAL 


FLOWER OR FLOWERS 


AWARD 



Believing in safety first, I not only explained the sheets to the clerks, but 
also to the judges, in case someone got into trouble. 

Luck would have it, all went well. The clerks filled in the forms, or to be 
truthful, almost all. Someone forgot to list the cultivar names in two 
collections, but this was easily discovered by the Awards Chairman, who 
then filled it in. 

You will notice 1 said “cultivar”, but on the form it says “flower”. This 
was written on purpose, thinking a novice clerk might not know the 
meaning of cultivar. 

Now, to all men (or women), success is a heady matter. One of the 
judges asked for a sheet to take back to their group and the Award 
Chairman said it was the easiest and greatest way to count ribbons and 
entries. And so, basking in an atmosphere of goodwill, I offer the form to 
you, gentle reader. 



THE PERMANENT METAL LABEL 


A—Hairpin Style Markers. 30 for $7 65 

B Plant/Shrub Labels 100 lor S6 30 

C—Cap Style Markers .......... 30 tor $8 25 

D —Swinging Stylo Markers... 30 for $6.50 

E Rose Markers. 30 tor $7 20 

F Tall Display Markers. 30 for $10 15 

G— 1 all Single Siaft Markers...... .30 for $7 4& 

H— Flag Style Markers... . 30 for $6.25 

J—Small Plant Labels ... 100for$8 30 

K—Tie-On Labels . 100 for *7.40 

M Miniature Markers. ..30 for $6 15 


A C 


PAW PAW EVERLAST LABEL COMPANY 



P.O. Box 93-S 

Quality Prices Available 


Paw Paw, Michigan 49079-0093 

Postage Prepaid 























DAFFODILS IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 

MRS. W. J. Perry, Staunton, Virginia 

My part of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia is Staunton, a small 
county seat lying between the Allegheny Mountains on the west and the 
Blue Ridge on the east. It is what we call the upper part of the valley {the 
southern end) as the headwaters of the Shenandoah River are due west 
and the Shenandoah flows into the Potomac or “down” into the Potomoc. 
We say we are going “down” to Winchester. We are part of the Great 
Valley of Virginia which extends below Roanoke. All the waters south go 
into the James. Just a bit of geography but it gives you the sense of place. 

For forty years I have been growing daffodils. For more than the last 
thirty years I have been testing for the Garden Club of Virginia, in the 
words of Edith Walker, “to try out some of the best and most highly 
recommended of the many new varieties from breeders in various parts of 
the world, to see if they are desirable and adaptable to growing conditions 
and climate in Virginia” (1958). The Garden Club of Virginia pioneered in 
daffodil culture in the 1930’s and the state itself, at one time, had as a main 
industry the production of daffodils as cut flowers for the eastern market. 
There is in Tidewater the Daffodil Mart, started by George Heath and now 
run by his son Brent Heath, a major source of bulbs for the garden. There 
are many daffodil growers in Virginia. This area has the most members of 
the American Daffodil Society. 

My first Test Collection arrived in the fall of 1946 (blooming in ’47): 
Christian, Columbine, Gulliver, Kilsheelan, Mulberry, Thomas Hardy, 
and Rose of Tralee. These were planted on the property where we were to 
build our house. It was too soon after the war to obtain materials for 
building but not too soon for planting. My husband had the two and a half 
acres graded and we started the garden leaving a place for the house. We 
moved in in February, 1949, with trees, shrubs, and flower beds already 
planted. When I won my first blue ribbon with Kansas in 1950 I was 
committed for the duration. 

I became a Test Chairman in 1954 and was a member of Edith Walker’s 
GCV Committee with some of the horticultural and daffodil world 
“Greats”: Kate Bloomer, Leta Gibbs, Misty Seipp, and Margaret Wheat. 
The Test Collections were made up of bulbs from Irish and English 
growers and hybrizers, as well as American. These included Guy L. 
Wilson and Lionel Richardson of Ireland, Alec Gray and the Williamses of 
Cornwall, and of course our own Grant Mitsch. My collection grew over 
the years but I was unable to add the expensive bulbs at this time because 
we were paying for the house and educating two sons. 

In my later years I have been able to indulge myself. I did not have 
raised beds until the late ’60’s. Every year I divided and shared my bulbs 
with others as a part of my job as Test Chairman. I did not become active 
in the ADS until my GCV obligations were taken over by younger 
members. There are now in the garden approximately 800 cultivars, the 
best planted in some 11 test beds, the rest scattered in various parts of the 
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garden. In the past I have tried planting according to color, or grower, or 
year; now it is largely by division. 

While I rejoice in the newer perfection of form, color, and texture 
produced by current marvellous hybridizers, it may be valuable to know 
what cultivars have been survivors in this area which does not provide the 
best growing conditions. We are colder than Washington, nearer the 
weather zone of Cleveland, and semi-arid. Drought is normal with 
extreme heat in summer. “April is the cruelest month”--this is why our 
orchardists are now cattlemen or cattlewomen. My beds are in the open 
with no protection. The wind sweeps down from what we used to call the 
SMA hill. (Staunton Military Academy now is the property of Mary 
Baldwin College.) The following are examples of my survivors, veteran 
cultivars which may be shown with pride on the show bench. Division 1 
Y-Y: Arctic Gold, Slieveboy, Viking; Division 1 W-Y: Ballygarvey, 
Downpatrick, New Castle, (it’s hard to beat Willie Dunlop); Division 1 
Y-W: Spellbinder; Division 1 W-W: Empress of Ireland, Rashee, Vigil, (it’s 
Kara to beat Guy L. Wilson too). Ormeau, Division 2 Y-Y, still wins prizes, 
and Galway and St. Keverne are still in my garden. From Division 2 W-Y 
what could exceed Festivity for showmanship at its best. Division 2 Y-W 
has Binkie still blooming, as well as Lemon Doric and Nazareth still of 
show quality. In Division 2, with color in the cup, the Richardsons led the 
way with Kilworth, Lorenzo, and Signal Light. In Division 3 they added 
Limerick and Mahmoud among many others, and don’t forget Snow Gem 
from our own C.W. Culpepper. The pink cups have improved im¬ 
measurably in recent years, but the survivors 1 treasure are Accent, 
Romance, and Rose Royale. From Division 2, yellow perianth with orange 
or red in the cup, outstanding cultivars have been Foxhunter, Court 
Martial, Paricutin,and Ceylon. The newest of all these cultivars is Accent, 
introduced in 1960. 

There are so many more that have stood the test of time particularly 
among the other divisions. One thinks of a favorite poeticus, or 
cyclamineus, say Ace of Diamonds or Charity May. These do not take 
away the thrill of the newer flowers, but it is very reassuring, when one 
finds that a new and expensive bulb has disappeared, to know that there 
are some very good survivors. 


HEMEROCALLIS (Daylilies) 

Enjoy this wonderful flower when your daffodil season is 
finished. Its long bloom season will greatly expand your garden 
enjoyment. 

Constant improvements in color, size, form and habits insure 
rapid growth of interest in this fine plant. 

Four colorful journals a year filled with informative data on 
varieties, culture, performance and progress. Many Round Robins 
open to participation. 

ONLY $12.50 PER YEAR 
Join THE AMERICAN HEMEROC ALLIS SOCIETY 

Ainie Busse, Secretary Rt. 2, Box 13, Cokato, MN 55321 
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DAFFODIL PRIMER 


CHOOSING THE SHOW ENTRIES 

HELEN K. Link, Broo/clvn, Indiana 

The novice has little experience in choosing blooms for the show table. 
Most of the blooms appear beautiful, but without close scrutiny and 
grooming from the exhibitor the blooms may not have a chance to win an 
award. For some cultivars no amount of grooming will help because the 
cultivar is not one with show qualities. As the old saying goes, “You can't 
make a silk purse out of a pig’s ear”. 

The exhibitor should look for the very best blooms from the garden; 
but what does “very best” mean? First, not all cultivars produce show 
flowers; they may have been introduced because of their good growing 
qualities as well as color for landscaping purposes. Form may be lacking 
which is one of the most important qualities of a good show flower; 
therefore, it is well for the inexperienced exhibitor to attend shows, read 
up on show winners, and study catalogues. Much knowledge can be 
gained from attending judging school courses. Although the novice may 
not want to be a judge, the schools teach the exhibitor what the judges 
look for when making their decisions on placing the awards. 

The cost of good show flowers can range from minimal to very 
expensive, but some of the older cultivars are still good and can win 
awards on the show table. The novice with a little study can hunt out those 
cultivars which have show potential and are nominal in cost. For instance, 
Viking a 1 Y-Y (Richardson) is more than 30 years old and still can win a 
blue ribbon. Viking can be purchased for under $2.00, or better yet, join a 
local daffodil society and purchase through their society bulb orders. 
Some societies have bulb exchanges where one can pick up cultivars of 
merit. Make a list and look for those items. 

Many of the older cultivars are good growers and multiply well, 
otherwise, they would not be available after 25 years. Hardiness also 
makes them good for naturalizing purposes. 

There are qualities other than form which need to be considered when 
choosing blooms for the show table. The exhibitor should look for clear, 
clean color, no streaking. The stem should be in proportion to size of 
flower, and for those cultivars with ridged stems, the ridges should run 
down the sides of the stem, no twisting. The texture should be smooth, 
like satin. Substance should be thick, like velvet. The pose should be 
according to what is considered perfection for the cultivar and division. 
Size is hard to determine if the exhibitor has not grown or seen the cultivar 
previously. Condition ranks in importance along with form. The bloom/s 
should be free from dirt, rain spots, bruising, cuts, pollen loose in cup, and 
be sure to look at the back of flowers. Look at the tips of the petals as old 
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age begins with loss of substance at petal tips. Any browning at tip of 
petals indicates bloom is not fresh and may not hold up until judges have a 
chance to evaluate the exhibit. 

When the novice looks at a show, careful examination of a cultivar 
should take place. Perhaps there will be no immediate agreement with the 
judges’ selection for the blue ribbon, but continued study will undoubtedly 
show why that decision was made. Color is often an attention getter, but 
other factors which are not so prominent may overcome bright color. 


WHERE, OH, WHERE, ARE ALL THE TRIANDRUS? 

Mrs. Herman McKenzie, Madison, Mississippi 

The one-year-old Division 5-9 Robin began as the creation of a pair of 
“monomaniacs.” Donald Sauvain and I, over the past ten years, had 
insisted to Otis Etheridge that there should be a jonquil Robin. Failing to 
find others of like mind, Otis suggested we simply continue to write to 
each other. 

Within the past few years, however, enough people had expressed an 
interest in the later divisions, especially the 6’s, to indicate a need for a 
Division 5-9 Round Robin. That this was a superb idea is shown by the fact 
that scarcely one year after its beginning, we have eighteen members, an 
overseas prospect, and are in the process of ‘’splitting,” which I 
understand, on the Stock Market at least, signifies progress. 

Devotees of the cyclamineus were abundant, coast to coast. Donald 
and I continue to try to grow every jonquil in commerce, and all the others, 
too. What Bill Welch doesn’t know about tazettas, native and hybrid, 
probably isn’t worth knowing. And although the poet specialists have their 
own Robin, Libby Frey insists that we at least mention them, for those of 
us with slightly more variable emphases; though we do intend to request a 
letter from the dean of poet growers, Meg Yerger, some two rounds 
hence. 

Andy Moore searches endlessly for fragrant daffodils, which abound in 
these divisions. James Wells persists diligently on his crusade for 
absolutely correct identification of the species. Many of our members use 
the 5-9 bulbs extensively in show entries, defying the old logic that small 
flowers, along with doubles and split coronas, automatically doom a 
Quinn. Everyone has his own division favorite, but all of us care deeply 
about these smaller, graceful, often-overlooked flowers. 

Except, so it seemed, for the triandrus. 

When the first Robin was about to fly, I could not think of a single 
person, within the realm of ADS membership, who put Division 5 first on 
his or her list. The closest to this category I could come was our then- 
president, Helen Link, who has done some quite successful hybridizing 
within Division 5. Helen graciously wrote our first guest letter, which 
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appeared in the Journal a year ago; and when the chores of the presidency 
passed on to Fed Snazelle, she became one of us. 

So it only seemed fitting that our first “assignment” (see what happens 
when you put a school teacher in charge of anything!) was to report on the 
Division 5 daffodils we grew, those which did best for us in our gardens, 
and those which did best for serious exhibitors. 

By and large, the triandrus is a garden flower of superb stamina from 
coast to coast. Barbara Tate, in the humidity of South Carolina, reports 
good luck with every one of the 5’s she grows, as a preamble to a elegy 
over her hybrid 6’s which disappeared this year. 

Across the country, in her mountainous Southern California garden, 
Gene Bauer plants by the thousands, so for her a “good dooer” must also 
be readily available in quantity. Thalia and Tresamble fill the bill here for 
her best of alL Liberty Bells is just as successful naturalized, but much 
harder to find in quantity, she reports. (You can well imagine how a grower 
whose entire stock of something is sixty-five bulbs might be astounded at 
Gene’s order). 

Bill Welch also grows Thalia, though he “doesn’t like its looks too 
much, with narrow petals,” and so does Billie Stone, in her desert 
California garden. I, too, in muggy central Mississippi, have good luck with 
Thalia and also with Tresamble, which seem to be the sum and substance 
of the stock of Dutch bulb growers who sell to every local nursery on the 
same order-trip. 

Tresamble is a favorite in Ohio gardens of Evadene Holyoke and 
Cecile Spitz, but I was disappointed to note that no one mentioned my 
other garden naturalizing favorite, Rippling Waters, which I think better 
than the other two. 

An old, old triandrus, Engleheart’s Dawn, survives in coast-to-coast 
gardens on the sheer strength of its charm. Helen Link keeps it, amid such 
new favorites as Akepa. Libby Frey, also from Indiana, continues to grow 
both Dawn and Sidhe, ancient beauties, because . it is one of the rites of 
spring to place them on the show table just for the public to enjoy—they 
must be shared.” The third of our Indiana trio also praises Dawn, calling it 
“full of character and modestly viable.” Donald has another old favorite 
triandrus, Acolyte, which gives fine bloom in his new garden. Cecile Spitz, 
in the Ohio Valley, agrees, as she concludes her list of fifteen from Division 
5, “more triandrus than I’d thought,” with the notation, “and, of course, 
Dawn.” 

Other garden triandrus which were mentioned as doing well were 
Harmony Bells, Longspur, Waxwing, Silver Bells, Ruth Haller, Moonshine, 
Horn of Plenty, Merry Bells, Silver Bells, Lemon Drops, and Stint. 

Bill Welch singles out White Owl, of New Zealand origin, as the best he 
grows for garden, naturalizing, or show, and prizes the fact that it will set 
seed. Libby Frey also prizes White Owl in her garden. All of the growers 
spoke up for April Tears and Hawera, if they grow miniatures at all, one 
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favoring one, another the second; but all agreeing they are valuable in the 
garden. 

On the list of impressive Division 5 show entries are Arish Mell, listed 
by Welch, Frey, Sauvain, and Holyoke. Tuesday’s Child also received top 
billing. Spitz says Kite, lost, alas, in the hard winter of 1983-84, was her 
favorite among the fifteen she grew from Division 5. Bauer and Link like 
the reverse 5, Lavalier, as well as Jovial, and Honey Guide. Link spotlights 
Akepa, which is a true favorite, but won’t multiply and therefore remains 
quite expensive. Also Jingle Bells, Merry Bells, Petrel, and Piculet seem to 
show well. 

In an easy-to-grow division, Saberwing has proved difficult. Only Helen 
Link and Delia Bankhead, in Washington, D.C., have had good luck with 
it. I lost it immediately when I first had it, and in my present garden it just 
sits there, two years without a bloom, but at least alive. Donald Sauvain 
agrees that in a show, Saberwing is “most elegant,” but Libby Frey 
despairs of getting it established, 

Ice Wings receives high praise from all who grow it. It opened in my 
own garden this morning, and I have to say it is the prettiest traiandrus I 
have ever seen (though not quite as graceful as Saberwing,) I first saw Ice 
Wings in Philadelphia, after midnight in the staging room, and knew at 
once I had to grow it. Cecile Spitz echoes my praise. “Ice Wings grows and 
blooms with a happy carefree attitude; it has multiplied rapidly, and opens 
mostly with 4 blooms, growing beside my one stately Niveth with two 
blooms.” Cecile plants her fives on the south side of the house, on a slight 
slope with lots of sand. Delia Bankhead echoes this planting tip, saying 
that when she re-did her beds last spring, she added VGranny Grit,” a 
large-sized poultry grit, generously, at Jim Wells’ suggestion. 

Jim Wells’ notes on hybridizing with the species triandrus would fill a 
book, and in fact, are doing just that. Helen Link also uses the species in 
her breeding program, and although she has no luck so far with her goal of 
a pink-cupped triandrus, Libby and Donald compliment highly Helen’s 
new 6 Y-Y, Whip-poor-will, as especially good, good in pose, with heavy 
substance, and Libby had from one bulb, down two years, six show 
blooms. 

Division 5 fanciers encounter judging problems. I found this true, 
sixteen years ago, when a National Council of State Garden Clubs judge 
disqualified the whole group of triandrus entries (all four of them!) because 
their “heads hung down.” I was a docile clerk then; at this stage in my 
gardening life I’d have had to interrupt. 

Helen Link says that Lapwing fits into a Quinn nicely because of its 
larger size. Donald Sauvain notes another frequent triandrus problem: the 
turned perianths, especially in the newer varieties with heavy substance 
such as Tuesday’s Child. Missing perianth segments of later blooms is also 
troublesome, according to Donald, and means instant disqualification. 
This leads to a showing of only those triandrus with a few large flowers. 
Delia hasn’t encountered this particular judging problem on the East 
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Coast, but we wonder if it happens in many places. 

Libby Frey adds a footnote: “Whisper is exquisite and prolific, but 
doesn’t look like a triandrus. Could anything be done?” I don’t know the 
answer to this question, but it will probably arise time after time, as 
inter-division breeding goes on, and much of the species’ character is lost. 

POSTSCRIPT TO 

“IN SEARCH OF BANJO PATERSON—HINSBY’S POET” 

MEG YERGER, Princess Anne, Maryland 

An almost immediate response to this article was a gift of a book with 
the inscription “To Meg for telling the world about an Australian daffodil”. 
This a 1985 reprint of The Man From Snowy River and Other Verses 
written by Paterson and the introduction gives quite a complete description 
of his background and work. 

Julianne and Harold Cross of Geilston Bay in Tasmania photo-copied 
extracts from A Dictionary of Australian Folklore by W. Fearn Wonan 
with a likely explanation of the term “Waltzing Matilda” which became the 
title of the famous ballad written by Banjo Paterson. It seems the bush 
tramp in Western Queensland rolled his possessions in a blanket or a 
greatcoat tied at both ends so material stuck out the way party snappers 
or salt water taffy is customarily wrapped. When he took to the road, or 
“went on the waltz”, as 19th Century German settlers termed it, he 
carried this bundle over his shoulder. Facetious friends referred to it as his 
dancing partner whom they named Matilda—hence ‘Waltzing Matilda.” 

Fred Silcock of Mt. Macedon in Victoria wrote that he has never heard 
a variation of the story that Matilda was the nickname given by swagsmen 
(tramps) to the bundle they carried. The term “waltzing with Matilda” or 
“waltzing Matilda” was coined at a time when Australia teamed with 
itinerant workers, mostly men who went there at the time of the great gold 
rushes. Many of them found little or no gold and to earn a living followed 
harvesting and sheep-shearing and did all kinds of other work. These men 
carried with them only a roll of blankets and whatever could be placed 
inside. Usually the roll was tied at both ends and slung over the shoulder. 
The roll was known as a swag and the men were called swagmen or 
swaggies. To go waltzing with Matilda meant to pick up the swag and set 
out. The song “Waltzing Matilda” was about one such swagsman who 
stole a sheep and was confronted by the sheep’s owner and a law officer. 

Silcock also clarified the reference in the Journal article regarding the 
obscure nurseryman from near Melbourne who persuaded George 
Titheradge to become involved with daffodils. He was named Walter 
Smith and his nursery was at the foot of the Macedon Ranges at Ridell’s 
Creek. The remnants of the nursery are still there including what was 
once an ornate gateway. It’s now part of a farm and most of the daffodils 
have been stolen with those remaining overcrowded in lengthy rows and 
deficient in blooms. 
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ADS APPROVED LIST OF MINIATURES 


APRIL 1987 


DIVISIONS 1 - 9, AND 12 
Agnes Harvey 5 W-W 
Angie 8 W-W 
April Tears 5 Y-Y 
Arctic Morn 5 W-W 
Atom 6 Y-Y 
Baby Moon 7 Y-Y 
Baby Star 7 Y-Y 
Bagatelle 1 Y-Y 
Bebop 7 W-Y 
Bobbysoxer 7 Y-YYO 
Bowles’s Bounty 1 Y-Y 
Candlepower 1 W-W 
Charles Warren 1 Y-Y 
Chit Chat 7 Y-Y 
Clare 7 Y-Y 
Cobweb 5 W-Y 
Cricket 7 Y-Y 
Curlylocks 7 Y-Y 
Cyclataz 8 Y-O 
Demure 7 W-Y 
Doublebois 5 W-W 
Elfhorn 12 Y-Y 
Fairy Chimes 5 Y-Y 
Flomay 7 W-WPP 
Flute 6 Y-Y 
Flyaway 6 Y-Y 
Frosty Morn 5 W-W 
Gambas 1 Y-Y 
Gipsy Queen 1 Y-WWY 
Greenshank 6 Y-Y 
Halingy 8 W-Y 
Hawera 5 Y-Y 
Heidi 6 Y-Y 
Hifi 7 Y-Y 

Hors d’Oeuvre 8 Y-Y 
Hummingbird 6 Y-Y 
Icicle 5 W-W 
Jessamy 12 W-W 
Jetage 6 Y-Y 
Jumblie 6 Y-O 
Junior Miss 6 W-W 


Kehelland 4 Y-Y 
Kenellis 12 W-Y 
Kibitzer 6 Y-Y 
Kidling 7 Y-Y 
Laura 5 W-W 
Likely Lad 1 Y-Y 
Lilliput 1 W-Y 
Little Beauty 1 W-Y 
Little Gem 1 Y-Y 
Little Prince 7 Y-O 
Lively Lady 5 W-W 
Marionette 2 Y-YYR 
Marychild 12 Y-Y 
Mary Plumstead 5 Y-Y 
Mini-cycla 6 Y-Y 
Minidaf 1 Y-Y 
Minnow 8 W-Y 
Mite 6 Y-Y 
Mitzy 6 W-W 
Morwenna 2 Y-Y 
Muslin 12 W-W 
Mustard Seed 2 Y-Y 
Nylon 12 W-W 
Opening Bid 6 Y -Y 
Pango 8 W-Y 
Paula Cottell 3 W-WWY 
Pease-blossom 7 Y-Y 
Pencrebar 4 Y-Y 
Pequenita 7 Y-Y 
Petit Buerre 1 Y-Y 
Picarillo 2 Y-Y 
Piccolo 1 Y-Y 
Picoblanco 3 W-W 
Pixie 7 Y-Y 
Pixie’s Sister 7 Y-Y 
Pledge 1 W-W 
Poplin 12 Y-Y 
Poppet 5 W-W 
Quince 6 Y-Y 
Raindrop 5 W-W 
Rikki 7 W-Y 
Rockery Beauty 1 W-Y 
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Rockery Gem 1 W-W 
Rockery White 1 W-W 
Rosaline Murphy 2 Y-Y 
Rupert 1 W-Y 
Sea Gift 7 Y-Y 
Segovia 3 W-Y 
Sennocke 5 Y-Y 
Shrew 8 W-Y 
Shrimp 5 Y-Y 
Sir Echo 1 Y-W 
Skelmersdale Gold 1 Y-Y 
Skiffle 7 Y-Y 
Small Talk 1 Y-Y 
Sneexy 1 Y-Y 
Snipe 6 W-W 
Snug 1 W-W 
Soltar 6 Y-Y 
Sprite 1 W-W 
Stafford 7 Y-O 
Stella Turk 6 Y-Y 
Sun Disc 7 Y-Y 
Sundial 7 Y-Y 
Taffeta 12 W-W 
Tanagra 1 Y-Y 
Tarlatan 12 W-W 
Tete-a-tete 6 Y-0 
Tiny Tot 1 Y-Y 
Tosca 1 W-Y 
Tweeny 2 W-Y 
W. P. Milner 1 W-W 
Wee Bee 1 Y-Y 

Wideawake 7 Y-Y 
Wren 4 Y-Y 
Xit 3 W-W 
Yellow Xit 3 W-Y 
Zip 6 Y-Y 



DIVISION 10 

asturiensis Y-Y 
atlanticus W-W 
bulbocodium {various} Y-Y 
** bulb, tananicus W-W = 
cantabricus tananicus 
calcicola Y-Y 
Canaliculatus W-Y 
c antabricus {various) W-W 
cyclamineus Y-Y 
* dubius W-W 
Eystettensis Y-Y (double) 
fernandesii Y-Y 
gaditanus Y-Y 
hedraeanthus Y-Y 
jonquilla Y-Y 
jonquilla Flore Pleno Y-Y 
jonquilla henriquesii Y-Y 
jonquilla var. minor Y-Y 
jonquilloides Y-Y 
minor (various) Y-Y 
minor var. pumi/us Plenus Y-Y 
(Rip Van Winkle) 
pseudo-narcissus subsp. 
alpestris W-W 

pseudo-narcissus subsp. bicolor 
W-Y 

requienii syn. juncifolius Y-Y 
** * macleayii W-Y = 
x incomparabilis 
rupicola Y-Y 
scaberulus Y-Y 
tazetta subsp. berto/onii Y-Y 
x tenuior W-Y 

** triandrus albus W-W = triandrus 
var. triandrus 
triandrus Aurantiacus Y-Y 
triandrus cernuus W-W 
triandrus concolor Y-Y 
triandrus loise/eurii W-W 
triandrus pulchellus Y-W 
watieri W-W 
willkommii Y-Y 
x = wild hybrid 

** - as listed in 1969 Classified 
List and International 
Register of Daffodil Names 
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MY MEMORIAL DAFFODIL PATCH 

RONALD MANSBRIDGE, Weston, Connecticut 

It was about ten years ago that I was walking in the Lake District in 
England. Quite unexpectedly 1 came across the field of daffodils about 
which Wordsworth had written: 

...all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils... 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

1 sat on a boulder and looked at them, long and long. After a few 
minutes, being a numerary kind of person, I started counting. One, two, 
three, four...ten. Twenty. Fifty. A hundred. Five hundred. A thousand. 
Ten thousand. Thirty thousand. You’ve probably counted this way, taking 
a little group, then doubling it, and so on. To count the first ten or twenty, I 
would make a little circle with my thumb and fore finger at arm’s length. I 
did this two or three times, each time starting with a different little group. 
Each time it came out at thirty thousand, or perhaps a few thousand more. 

Wordsworth had said, ‘ten thousand*. Ten thousand saw I at a glance.’ 
Maybe Wordsworth, being a literary sort of person, wasn’t as good a 
counter as I was. After all, I couldn’t write as good poetry as he did. And he 
arrived at his figure ‘at a glance’. 

But perhaps there was another explanation. To write, Thirty thousand 
saw I at a glance’ might get top marks for accuracy, but if wouldn’t do so 
well in the poetry department. It just doesn’t read properly. It doesn’t 
scan. 

Then again, there might be a third explanation. More than a century 
and a half had passed since Wordsworth wrote his poem. Perhaps the 
daffodils had increased in number, from 10,000 to 30,000 over the years. 
(Since I first wrote this article, I have heard from Dr. Robert Woof, 
Secreatry to the Trustees of Dove Cottage, that what 1 saw was in fact 
Dora’s Garden, which Wordsworth gave to his daughter. The daffodils 
that he and his sister Dorothy saw in April 1802 were, and still are, on the 
banks of Ullswater, a few miles away. Dr. Woof also tells me that 
Wordsworth was actually an excellent mathematician.) 

This idea appealed to me, the more so when I heard that the daffodils 
had originally been planted by some monks in the fourteenth century, I 
was told that these were the original wild English daffodil, Narcissus 
pseudo-narcissus, and that, since they were a species, and not a cultivated 
hybrid, they would more readily reproduce themselves from seed, as well 
as by division or cloning. 

1 started pondering about all this. Six hundred years. A long time. 
Longer than most tombstones would last. And much prettier than a 
tombstone. And probably less expensive than a tombstone. After a while, 
I made up my mind. I would have a patch of daffodils instead of a 
tombstone: The Mansbridge Memorial Daffodil Patch. And I would have 
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the fun of getting it started myself. 

I already had about fifty bulbs of Narcissus pseudo narcissus growing 
in Weston, just inside the row of maples along Lyons Plain Road. I bought 
fifty more, and another fifty the next year. Then it occurred to me to help 
Mother Nature with the seeding business. I got a little paint brush, and in 
April went from flower to flower, supplementing the bees’ work in 
transferring pollen from one blossom to another. Then in June 1 sowed the 
seeds that resulted. 

No normally sane gardener grows daffodils from seed. It’s a slow 
process, taking at least seven years before you get your first bloom. Rut I 
was only in my early seventies, and a born optimist. So in 1978 I put in 
about a hundred seeds. I saw no point in sowing them in pots or flats for 
their infancy. If they were to endure the hard winters and dry summers of 
Connecticut, the sooner they got used to it the better, and I hoped that the 
fittest would survive. I prepared the ground below the maples by mixing in 
a liberal sprinkling of bone meal. Then I pressed a wooden yardstick into 
the soil, to make a trench three feet long and about two inches deep. Along 
this I put a layer of white sand, partly for drainage and partly to help me see 
the seeds as I dropped them in, one inch apart. I’m an utter tyro at this kind 
of thing, but I have recently had valuable advice from Helen Link, whose 
article, “Colonization of Daffodils” in the Daffodil Journal last year has 
proved a real inspiration. 

At any rate, in 1979 I was rewarded by the appearance of about sixty 
tiny green needles. The following year they looked more like sixty darning 



Parents and offspring. Five rows towards back show blooms from seedlings sown in 1978. 
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needles. Then, after another year, knitting needles, and then, slowly, year 
by year, appeared the recognizable flat leaves of a daffodil. 

In 1985 I finally had the enormous satisfaction of seeing my first bloom. 
Just a single bloom, but after seven years of waiting it gave me as much 
pleasure as if it had been a most rare and striking cultivar. Last year, 1986, 
there were 29 blooms from the seedlings, bravely flowering alongside their 
parents. And now, this year, there are 65. 

Meanwhile, each year 1 have been sowing an increasing number of 
seeds. Last June I put in about three thousand. Wordsworth, here I come! 

If Megalopolis continues its urban sprawl, someone may want to build 
a house or an office or a factory between our house and our neighbors’. 
The Post Office has evidently anticipated this, having assigned number 
302 to their house, and 306 to ours. If this happens, I hope there will be a 
fine battle in Weston, between the Port y of Progress and the Saue the 
Daffodils Party. But the Emmanuel Church has kindly agreed to get there 
ahead of the bulldozers and transplant at least some of the bulbs to the 
cemetery across the road. 

Sooner or later, my ashes will be scattered over my daffodil patch. 
Daffodils love bone-meal. 


Does Your Garden End Too Soon? 

Join the NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY 

and enjoy colorful blooms until frost. 

Your membership includes 5 issues of 
The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Annual Dues $8.50 Write to: 

GALEN L. GOSS 
5012 Kingston Drive 
ANNANDALE, VA 22003 


PEONIES, Queen of Flowers 

Spectacular beauty, fragrant endurance unlimited, practically a permanent 
perennial. Excellent for use in landscape as an accent plant during blooming 
season, foliage decorative until hard frosts.Peonies—a permanent investment— 
will bloom for years 

Jom the American Peony Society 
Dues $7 50 paid annually Bulletin published quarterly 
Send for list of publications 

AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 
250 1NTERLACHEN RD., HOPKINS, MINN. 55343 
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THE MERITS OF CUITIVAR CLASSIFICATION 
AT FLOWER SHOWS 

Julius Wadekamper, Faribault, Minnesota 

Commendation must be given to the specialty groups that promote 
cultivar class shows over color class shows. 

What are the advantages? 

1. It is horticulturally correct to judge an individual plant against 
perfection for the particular cultivar that it is and not against all 
other plants because they have one common factor i,e. they are 12" 
tall, or blue in color, or bloom on June 16. 

2. It helps educate the public to the correct names of the cultivars since 
each one is labeled specifically according to its kind. 

3. It simplifies the task of making out a show schedule, where, instead 
of listing innumerable classes under each section, only a simple 
statement is needed: “classes according to cultivar”. 

4. It simplifies setting up the show. Instead of many classes needing 
special space, some of which is used and some not, the classes are 
simply printed on 3 * 5 cards as the entries come in and placed 
alphabetically on the tables. 

5. It guarantees that a cultivar which merits a ribbon gets it. On the 
other hand, if it does not merit one, the judges should withhold 
ribbons. 


What are the disadvantages? 

First of all, the judges must be knowledgeable. They must know what 
constitutes a good stem of each particular cultivar. This should be an 
advantage if the judges are well trained. Flower judges should make every 
attempt possible to attend numerous plant specialty judging schools and 
courses. 

Cultivar classes cannot be used for sections of seedling classes. In 
most cases these class entries are simply numbered selections. This is as it 
should be, however, since in seedling classes only the best should be 
selected as winners. 

Some complaint has been made that there are too many ribbons given. 
There are more classes and it is true there may be more ribbons. Judges 
should be cautious, however. If an entry deserves a ribbon it should 
receive it. If it does not deserve a ribbon it is poor judging to give it one. 
Ribbons never discourage participants from entering shows and is not 
that the whole idea? 
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WHO ARE WE—AND WHY? 

RICHARD Frank, Jr., Nashville, Tennessee 

Why do otherwise normal human beings raise and show daffodils? 
Those of us who are infected with the “yellow fever virus” not only spend 
our summers in digging, dipping, and drying, but also our autumns in 
planting, our winters in record-keeping and discussion of the relative 
merits of various cultivars, until finally Spring arrives. The anticipation of 
the last ten months becomes reality as we watch the blooms of our new 
cultivars and greet the reappearance of old friends. 

The culmination of all of this, for many of us, is the Daffodil Show 
Season during which we enter the fruits of our efforts, and of the 
hybridizer, in competion with blooms entered by our friends throughout 
our region. 

To again state my original question: Why do otherwise normal human 
beings raise and show daffodils? Those of us who have been involved in 
the exhibition of horses or other livestock appreciate the comfort of 
knowing that on the cold winter’s day no ice need be broken on water 
trough to succor the daffodils. No veternarian need be called to treat a 
triandrus, nor a farrier to shoe, at a price worthy of Neiman-Marcus, a 
cyclaminius. Those who have raised and shown dogs and cats find neither 
fleas nor distemper in their jonquils. A daffodil does not have to be taken to 
a boarding kennel to allow the family to travel. 

Spring is the visible rebirth of a cold, drear, wintry world. From ancient 
days, the peoples of earth have celebrated the coming of Spring in rites 
religious and secular. What more than our daffodil is the harbinger of 
Spring! That, I believe, is the initial impetus to a grower of daffodils. 

The human animal is a competitive one. We not only gain pleasure 
from the beauty of our flowers; we also are motivated to strive for 
excellence and continued improvement. The daffodil show not only 
provides us with the pleasure of the company of like-minded friends but 
also is the measure by which the excellence of breeding, care and culture, 
and judgment of selection and display may determine the relative merit of 
the competing blooms and their exhibitors. Nothing is more satisfying to 
an exhibitor than to attain an award in a large and hotly contested class. 

Of late, much has been said, in meeting and in print, on these closely 
intertwined subjects: (1) cultivar versus color shows; (2) the attraction of 
new and/or younger growers; and (3) the cost of “new introductions” of 
daffodil bulbs. 

It is said that a cultivar show encourages the beginning daffodil grower 
since each cultivar competes separately resulting in a multiplication of 
ribbons and equalizing the old “garden center” variety with the newest 
introductions since they do not have to compete each against the other. 

As a wise old Southern politician is credited to have said, “If it ain’t 
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broke, hit it with a hammer and it darned well will be.” 

1 would respectfully submit that the sanctioned shows of the American 
Daffodil Society aren’t broken and, in fact, admirably promote the 
development and improvement of s. narcissus, the education and 
enlightenment of the general public to the beauty of the daffodil and of its 
desirability as a flower, and the social intercourse of friends from around 
the world bound together by a common love of the little harbinger of 
springtime. 

We have been active for a number of years as camellia growers and 
exhibitors, and in the American Camellia Society. The camellia shows are 
cultivar shows in which each “Lila Naff” is classed only with other Lila 
Naffs for the award of blue and lesser ribbons. Rarely are there more than 
two or three blooms in a class and very often only one. The only 
meaningful competition arises in the awards for “Best Miniature”, “Best 
Large”, “Best White”, etc. There is little satisfaction in a blue ribbon 
without competition and no recognition for blues except for sweepstakes. 
After having won the “Best Novice” award some years ago (in camellia 
parlance, “losing our virginity”), we were advised by a leading exhibitor to 
buy little known varieties in order to increase our harvest of blues without 
the pitfalls of competition. 

I truly believe that the satisfaciton and pride of the competion in a large 
class of 3 W-ORs far exceeds a market basket of blue ribbons garnered by 
a half dozen cultivars of the same color code shown separately. For years 
before her untimely death, Louise Hardison was a leading grower and 
exhibitor of our local club. She was a dedicated and formidable 
competitor. The greatest incentive to the other exhibitors in our show was 
to compete with Louise’s blooms, and the greatest satisfaction was, 
occasionally, to prevail. Competition to the highest degree in the spirit of 
good sportsmanship is an ultimate aim of a competive show. Otherwise 
we shall have an exhibition, not a competition. 

More philosophically, our primary purpose as a plant society is the 
improvement of the bred. The competition is the measure by which that 
improvement is determined. King Alfred was a wondrous cultivar when 
hybridized and introduced, as was Viking, as is Gold Convention. Phil 
Phillip’s recent article in the Journal set forth succinctly the great 
investment of time, effort, and emotion in the development of a worthy 
cultivar from seed to commercial introduction. Without the incentive to 
market and to compete with the introductions of others, would we have 
the fantastic quality and variety of daffodils available to us today? 

Competition is a two-edged sword. The “newness” or the cost of a 
cultivar is no guarantee that it surpasses in quality well-established old 
regulars of the show circuit. A survey of 1986 Gold and White Ribbon 
winning cultivars in ADS sanctioned shows include: Stratosphere ($3.00); 
Arbar ($0.95); Daydream ($2.00); Papua ($2.40); Ceylon ($2.00); Falstaff 
($4.50); and Chiloquin ($4.00). Each of these cultivars may be obtained for 
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less than the price of a pair of hamburgers at the nearest fast food outlet or 
two drinks at your favorite watering hole. In Nashville last year, a Ceylon 
from the Small Growers section (growers of less than 75 cultivars) was the 
winner of the Best Bloom Gold Ribbon while Falstaff captured the White. 
On the other hand, and in competition, newer tributes to the hybridizers’ 
art such as Purbeck, Ashmore, Gull, Homestead, and Shearwater proved 
their excellence. 

The improvement of the breed cannot be attained by the diminution of 
competition. 


THE DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

was established m Britain in 1898 to cater tor 
the needs of all daffodil enthusiasts and now 
has members in all the countries where 
daffodils are grown seriously. 

The Society issues two publications each 
year to all members and welcomes 
contributions from all growers on the 
complete range of topics. 

Minimum membership subscription is 
£3 00 per annum, overseas members £8.00 for 
three years (optional); payment by 
STERLING Intenatkmal Money Order please 
to: 

Hon Treasurer, Ivor Fox, Wargrave Road, Twyford, Reading, Berks., England. 




Daffodils 1987-8 

will be published by 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
during September 1987. 


Copies are available from the Executive Director, American Daffodil, 
Society, Inc., or from RHS Enterprises, Ltd., Wisley, Woking, 
Surrey GU23 6QB, England. 

For details concerning membership of the Society, please write to: 

The Sccrstciry 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 313 
Vincent Square 
London, SW1P 2 PS, England 
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TOM BLOOMER 

WINNER OF THE PETER BARR MEMORIAL CUP 1985 

BRIAN Duncan, Omagh, Northern Ireland 


(reprinted from Daffodils 1 985-6 with permission of the Royal Horticultural Society, London) 

The Peter Barr Memorial Cup is awarded annually by the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society on the recommendation of the Narcissus 
and Tulip Committee to someone who has done “good work of some kind 
in conection with daffodils”. Great are the names engraved upon that 
coveted cup since 1912 and it is fitting that the name of Tom Bloomer be 
added to that illustrious list. I venture to suggest that seldom has the 
award given greater pleasure to the recipient or to his friends, culminating 
in a private celebration dinner party, in a most unlikely London basement, 
at which a few close well wishers paid their tributes, I am honoured to have 
been invited to write a few words in appreciation of the man who founded 
Rathowen Daffodils in 1971 and of his work in promoting and breeding 
daffodils for over forty years. 

Tom Bloomer is today probably best known wherever daffodils are 
grown and exhibited as the raiser of White Star arguably the best white 
trumpet in existence at this time. Though White Star might be regarded as 
the pinnacle of his achievements, and the flower to ensure his place in the 
record books, there is much more that is not so well known. 

I first met Mr. Bloomer in 1963 when he honoured my wife and I by 
coming to tea before giving a talk and demonstration to the Omagh 
Horticultural Society. 1 remember that evening well; the ‘yellow fever’ had 
taken its first bite shortly before and my thirst for knowledge of daffodils 
had begun. It was with awe and nervous anticipation that the great man’s 
arrival was awaited. I already knew of him as the man from Ulster who 
blazed the amateur trail to London with such great success and of his 
reputation for breeding new daffodils. Would such a man, who was also a 
noted businessman in Northern Ireland, bother to listen and talk seriously 
to a young whippersnapper wanting to pepper him with questions and 
seek the secrets of daffodil exhibiting and hybridizing which had so 
recently begun to fascinate? My fears and apprehensions were ground¬ 
less. 

Up rolled a snazzy red sports car and out stepped the immaculately 
dressed, tall, silver haired, modest and friendly gentleman I’ve come to 
know so well. That evening set the seal on my fate as a daffodil grower. In 
his quiet modest way Tom encouraged and inspired me to try my hand at 
hybridizing and I hung on every word during his lecture/demonstration. 
The flowers he brought were a revelation—never had the like been seen 
before in Omagh. The meticulous care with which he demonstrated his art 
in grooming, selecting and staging blooms was a wonderful illustration of a 
perfectionist at work. That meeting, in fact, inspired the development of 
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Mr. Tom Bloomer on the patio at his home with the Peter Barr Memorial Cup, May 1985. 


the Omagh Daffodil Show which has since become one of the best in 
Northern Ireland. In this, and in many other ways, Tom Bloomer has 
largely been responsible for the revival of interest in daffodils in Northern 
Ireland, where, I venture to suggest, there are now more daffodil shows 
than in any comparable area throughout the world. 

Appropriately, Tom Bloomer was bom at daffodil time, on 17 April 
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1905. In past years a few ‘Happy Birthday’ celebrations have upset the 
decorum of the R.H.S. as the Ulster contingent cut the cake, sipped 
champagne and broke into sincere if unmusical choral tribute during 
mid-staging breaks. 

In 1932 Tom married Miss Florence (Flo) Cowdy, a kind and gentle 
lady who was his constant companion and aide at daffodil shows 
everywhere. Mrs. Bloomer was greatly respected and loved by the daffodil 
fraternity and we all shared Tom’s loss when she died in 1979. 

Because of ill health and immobility Mrs. Bloomer’s mother, who was a 
keen horticulturist, lived with Tom and his new bride. As a result social 
activities were somewhat curtailed and Tom found gardening taking the 
place of rugby ‘his first love’ as he set about landscaping the 2!4 acres 
around his new home just before the outbreak of War. Tom was in his 
prime a well built rugby forward for Ballymena. At the Omagh Horti¬ 
cultural Society meeting referred to earlier, the vote of thanks was 
proposed by an opposing and contemporary light-weight scrum-half who 
remarked with feeling that he just couldn’t believe that Tom Bloomer 
could possibly have a gentle enough touch to smooth a daffodil petal! 

The landscape design included a long border for bulbs and as Tom was 
acquainted with Guy L. Wilson who lived nearby it was natural to go to 
him for supplies and advice. When these bulbs flowered a gardening friend 
suggested that some should be taken to the Ballymena Spring Show. Only 
modest success was achieved but ‘yellow fever’ had taken its grip. Tom 
immediately started to improve his stock of bulbs, to learn about growing, 
grooming and staging. He recalls with amusement that the following year 
he gave some of his ‘reject’ flowers to a friend who, with total disregard for 
the ‘grown by exhibitor’ rule, exhibited these rejects beating Tom’s first 
choices in several classes. He also recalls that in those early days he 
exhibited his first choice flowers in the Novice Section at Coleraine and 
entered his spare flowers in the Open Section. He won the Open Cup— 
and very little in the Novice Section! ‘That shows you what I knew about 
daffodils’ he laughs when recalling past experiences. 

His enthusiasm increased however and he made regular visits to Guy 
Wilson, who supplied cherry cake to the Bloomer children and was 
irreverently referred to by them as Mr. Baffin. Mr. J. Dunlop was also a 
friend and adviser at this time and once remarked during a discussion 
about the merits and placings of flowers on the show bench, ‘Tom 
Bloomer—you have nicks on the brain’. When it is revealed that Tom 
examined every flower in minute detail before a 100 watt electric lamp and 
rejected every flower, however well grown or otherwise perfect, if it had 
the slightest nick or blemish, then perhaps the remark had some 
justification. Certainly Tom never forgot it and uses the story to illustrate 
that in selecting and judging daffodils a balanced approach is necessary 
and all the faults or merits must be given due consideration and without 
prejudice. 

I doubt if there has ever been a more meticulous stager of daffodils 
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than Tom Bloomer. Every flower is groomed to perfection and staged to 
its best advantage. His group classes and trade displays in London were 
models and examples of how flowers should be exhibited. Every flower 
perfectly poised, placed and spaced and backed by clean well arranged 
leaves, uniform coloured and well trimmed moss in polished vases were 
the hallmark of his exhibits. Many of us try to follow his example but do not 
seem to have the patience and skill to achieve comparable results. 

With such dedication, perseverance and natural aptitude it is not 
surprising that Tom achieved such outstanding success when, after 
conquering all within the confines of Northern Ireland, he ventured to 
London, He became the first person to win the top amateur award, the 
coveted Bowles Cup, on three successive occasions in 1955, 1956 and 
1957. The R.H.S. Yearbook report of 1958 is worth quoting: ‘The Bowles 
Cup was won for the third year in succession by Mr. T. Bloomer, a 
remarkable feat, considering that it is awarded for twenty-four varieties, 
three stems of each, drawn from not less than four divisons. I believe I am 
right in saying that Mr. Bloomer has broken all records in achieving this.’ 
The report might also have added that the achievement was all the more 
remarkable considering the handicap of growing the flowers in the cold 
north of Ireland, with the resultant difficulties of pot growing, and losses 
during transit to London. 

The measure of Mr. Bloomer’s success in overcoming these handicaps 
is summed up in a quote from the report of the 1956 London Show, The 
entries for many of the single bloom classes were large and of unusually 
high quality. The biggest aggregate of points won was gained by Mr. Tom 
Bloomer who carried off the Barr Silver Vase, a remarkable achievement, 
seeing that he won the Bowles Cup and the Silver Gilt Williams Medal. Mr. 
Toal ran him close in these classes and actually had more firsts. These 
Irishmen take a lot of beating!’ 

After these London successes Mr. Bloomer concentrated primarily on 
raising his own seedlings. He had made his first crosses in 1950 after Mr. 
Jim Bankhead encouraged him to do so and gave him pollen of a 3 W-R 
seedling which had just been awarded Best in Show at Coleraine. Crosses 
were then made regularly between 1950 and 1973.1 am privileged to have 
copy records of all Mr. Bloomer’s daffodil raising activities from which I 
note that he made 869 crosses and sowed 14,954 seeds averaging 17.2 
seeds per cross. Crosses per year and number of seeds sown ranged from 
27 to 108 and from 194 to 2,425 respectively. Averages would be about 60 
crosses and 1,000 seeds per year which must be quite enough for most 
amateurs to cope with when the full flood of flowering and the resultant 
selection and recording processes get under way. 

That these hybridizing efforts were attended by considerable success 
is now well known, though perhaps the best are yet to come. Tom 
Bloomer would be the first to admit that in naming almost 100 seedlings he 
may have been unduly ambitious and optimistic about the futures of some 
of his daffodil children. He was not the first and is certainly not the last, as I 
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can personally testify, to register too many varieties! 

I have the pleasure of growing on and making final selections from the 
seedlings of the last years of Mr. Bloomer’s crosses. There are 110 
seedling stocks still under trial and I confidently predict that there are 
some which will match the standards set by White Star, Midas Touch, 
Silent Valley, Golden Joy, Lancelot, Silent Cheer, Dress Circle and Poets 
Way. There are excellent pinks, some brilliant and smooth 2 Y-R’s and 3 
Y-R’s, beautiful yellow/pinks and of course some more really good 
trumpets. Santoria 1 W-W; Chief Inspector 1 W-Y; Fly Half 2 Y-R; 
Megalith 2 W-Y; Algarve 2 W-P; and Vernal Prince 3 W-GYY were all 
London prizewinners in 1985 when Mr. Bloomer made a welcome return 
to comptition. Bulbs of the best of the selected seedlings and named kinds 
are returned to Ballymena each year, where Tom grows them in pots for 
fun and for Engleheart Cup entries. If correct timing of a good range of 
these seedlings as well as his best named varieties can be assembled on 
the day in London then other breeders will need to be at their best to meet 
the challenge, as evidence by his second prize in this year’s Engleheart 
Class in which Majestic Star, Golden Joy, his new 2 W-P Mentor and 3 
W-YYP Ravensbill were outstanding. 

In the space available this pen picture cannot possibly do justice to the 
man to whom I, and many others off the daffodil fraternity, owe so much. 
Tom Bloomer is a man well loved, respected and admired by all who have 
the pleasure of knowing him. I am priviledged to regard him as a true and 
loyal friend, almost indeed like a father. He is modest to a fault, of quiet and 
even temperament, understanding and slow to criticise and with a sense of 
humour which endears him to adults and children alike. He will be 
embarrassed by these remarks and I know I will be chided, but Tom 
Bloomer is worthy of a tribute by a better scribe. He is also eminently 
worthy of the great honour which the R.H.S. has bestowed upon him. 

THE LATEST AND THE BEST; 

DIVISION 6 

Malcolm Bradbury, Essex, England 

(from the North Ireland Daffodil Group Newsletter , October 1986) 

Division 6 is dominated by first generation hybrids between standard 
cultivars from Divisions 1 to 3 and N. cyclamineus , a distincitive specie of 
trumpet character and miniature proportions. Not surprisingly crosses 
between such dissimilar parents have created hybrids showing a wide 
range of form, poise and size. The survival of such a diverse group of 
exhibition flowers reflects the liberal interpretation of registration require¬ 
ments and lack of concensus amongst judges as to what constitutes a 
good cyclamineus hybrid. I ought therefore to warn readers about the 
preferences which underpin my comments. 

My attitudes towards mainstream exhibition cultivars in Division 6 
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have been strongly influenced by starting my collection with the late Cyril 
Coleman's well-known trio of Charity May, Dove Wings and Jenny (all 
raised from Mitylene x N. cyclamineus). When such first generation 
hybrids are crossed with cultivars from Divisions 1 to 3 the characteristics 
of N. cyclamineus often become significantly less predominant. In 
particular, stem height and flower size increase and the perianth may not 
reflex very much, if at all. The resulting loss of the ‘grace’ associated with 
N. cyc/am/neus can be so extensive that registration in Divisions 1 to 3 
would sometimes be more appropriate, At a minimum, whatever their 
merits as garden and decorative varieties, such large cultivars ought to be 
penalized at shows for their uncharacteristic form and poise. In this 
context, I regard Brian Duncan’s decisions when registering 1 W-Y Form 
Master, 2 Y-GYY Joyland and 1 W-GWW Snow Gleam (all raised from 
Joybell x Empress of Ireland) as prime examples of good practice. 

Other common faults in Division 6 cultivars include lack of balance to 
over-long trumpets, coronas which are too wide relative to their length, 
loss of the drooping poise of N. cyclamineus and petals which are wide and 
rounded rather than narrow and pointed. To avoid confusion, I should 
make it clear that I am not in favour of confining Division 6 to N. 
cyc/am/neus ‘look-alikes’ which vary only in size, height and colour. My 
preferences are, however, biased towards cultivars which can be seen at a 
glance to meet the registration requirement for Division 6 i.e. ‘Character¬ 
istics of Narcissus cyclamineus predominant’. 

At this point, I ought to comment on two groups of attractive 
cyclamineus hybrids which in my view do not meet the requirements of 
Division 6. First, there are several cyclamineus hybrids which are similar 
to cultivars from Divisions 1 to 3 except that they are much smaller. 
Despite the obvious commercial limitations, I feel that such cultivars 
ought to be registered in Divisions 1 to 3 and make their mark as 
miniatures or intermediates where show schedules permit. The present 
position is unsatisfactory and it is to be hoped that the example set by 
Grant Mitsch and Brian Duncan with 1 Y-Y Sylph and 2 W-YWP Rimsky 
will be rewarded by a greater provision of appropriate classes at shows, 
despite which judged by their appearance do not obviously belong to any 
which judged by their appearance do not obviously belong to any 
particular Division (except perhaps Division 12), e.g. Elwingand Foundling. 
Many such cultivars are good garden plants, attractive for flower 
arranging and of sufficiently good form to justify a place on the show 
bench somewhere. Hybridizers have created something ‘different’ which 
does not easily fit into the classification system and will rightly go on doing 
so. The present position, whereby such flowers get on to the show bench 
because the rules are interpreted liberally, is fortuitious for progress in 
hybridizing, but is not ideal. 

The comments which follow on individual cultivars are not compre¬ 
hensive. Miniatures have been excluded so as to focus on mainstream 
cultivars and despite having grown over fifty different hybrids during the 
past decade, there are important gaps in my experience, particularly of 
varieties raised overseas. Several older cultivars which are now rarely 
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seen at shows have also been excluded. The framework for my comments 
is the colour coding now used to distinguish the five single bloom classes 
for Division 6 at the R.H.S. Show. 

ALL YELLOW 

Charity May (1948) dominates its class and is, I believe, the only 
cultivar from Division 6 ever to be considered for the Best Bloom award at 
the R.H.S. Competition and Show. Despite growing competition from 
more recent introductions no clearcut successor to Charity May has 
emerged. 

Raised by Grant Mitsch from the same cross as Charity May, Willet 
(1966) is a little smaller, slightly earlier flowering and smoother. Willet 
grows better than its sibling for me and is a more delicately balanced and 
elegant flower. 

Other potential challengers raised by Grant Mitsch include Rival 
(Jenny open pollinated—1976), Rapture (Nazareth * N. cydamineus — 
1976), and El Camino (Honey Bells * N. cyclamineus— 1978). My first 
bloom of Rival won its class at the R.H.S. Show in 1980. The bloom was 
very smooth with substance to spare, had a beautifully serrated rim to its 
corona and was of clear even glowing yellow colouring. Unfortunately, 
subsequent blooms have been very large and the shape and balance of the 
petals most variable. The informal characteristics of the specie are clearly 
pre dominant in the rather stiffly poised Rapture. Despite its charm, I 
suspect that Rapture will be a useful, rather than an outstanding Show 
flower. I have seen El Camino several times and not bought it because of 
its excessive height. 

I looked carefully at Brian Duncan’s winning bloom of Elfin Gold 
(Golden Joy open pollinated—1983) at the R.H.S. Show in 1983. Strong 
points included smoothness, substance and clear deep golden yellow 
colouring. Unfortunately, the bloom was rather large and the shortness of 
Elfin Gold’s cup relative to its width detracted from its elegance by giving a 
compact and rather heavy impression. 

Sir Frank Harrison’s Charity Fair (Charity May * seedling—1983) has 
an attractive bell-shaped corona. Unfortunately, the perianth does not 
reflex and the tall stem results in Charity Fair looking like a medium-sized 
2 Y Y. Hence, my use of Charity Fair in attempts to breed distinctive 2 
Y-Y’s. 

Radical (Rosewarne E.H.S. 1985) shows clear evidence of N. 
cyc/amrneus in its parentage, but unfortunately can grow as large as a 
standard 1 Y-Y. 

YELLOW PERIANTH: ORANGE OR RED CORONA 

The class 6 Y-O or R is a weak class. 

Beryl (Chaucer * N. cyclamineus —P. D. Williams 1907) has a short 
bell-shaped cup and long narrow strongly-reflexed petals of dirty white/ 
pale yellow. A useful parent, Beryl is likely to disappear from shows now 
that classes restricted to shorter cupped cultivars have been abolished. 

Andalusia (2 W-R seedling * N. cydamineus—Cyril Coleman 1961) is a 
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graceful flower with a longish cup. Though likely to do better than Beryl, I 
suspect that Anadalusia will also suffer from recent changes in show 
schdeules. Having lost Andalusia three times in a decade, I hesitate to 
recommend it. 

Grant Mitsch’s Jetfire (2 Y R seedling x N. cydamineus—1966) is one 
of the first daffodils to flower in my garden. Jetfire has a longish narrow 
corona, the colour of which intensifies from gold to orange red as the 
flower ages. Though rarely able to beat a good Charity May, Jetfire is a 
must for early shows, should do well in the new class for hybrids with 
orange or red coronas and is an outstanding garden plant with enormous 
commercial potential. Unfortunately, show blooms of Jetfire are often 
spoilt by yellow blotches which give the corona a mottled appearance. 

Raised by Grant Mitsch from a Vulcan seedling x N. cydamineus, 
Itzim (1982) also develops in form and colour as it matures. Itzim has 
sufficiently strong cydamineus characteristics to make it worth trying for 
breeding, but is unlikely to displace Jetfire. Despite occasional blooms of 
show quality, this conclusion likewise applies to Satellite (1962), and 
Shimmer (1977), which were also raised by Grant Mitsch. 

Quaint (P. and G. Phillips—1975) has broad reflexing petals, a wide 
shortish expanding cup and strongly contrasting colouring. Blooms as 
large and tall as standard Division 2 cultivars and uncharacteristic form led 
me to stop growing Quaint some years ago. 

There is considerable scope for hybridizers with 6 Y-O or R, both in 
terms of general improvement and the breeding of later flowering cultivars 
than Jetfire. 


WHITE PERIANTH; YELLOW CORONA 

This is a strong class with a lot of interesting flowers. 

Pepys (P. D. Williams—1927) has the most elegant flower of any 
cydamineus hybrid I have seen so far; a well-coloured, long, narrow- 
waisted trumpet is delicately balanced by long narrow petals which reflex 
so strongly as to almost touch at their tips. Shown with considerable 
success by John Blanchard, Pepys could perhaps be criticised for a 
slightly short stem and petals which look difficult to whiten. This said, my 
only reason for not recommending Pepys is its long absence from 
commerce. PLEASE will somebody build up a stock and re-introduct 
Pepys to commerce? 

Though the least successful of the Coleman trio as a parent, Dove 
Wings (1949) has an outstanding show record and is a very good garden 
plant. 

Joybell (Jenny open pollinated—J.L. Richardson 1969) has a most 
attractive bell-shaped cup and its flat smooth perianth is of very waxy 
texture. Unfortunately, Joybell is rather tall and its cup is the only obvious 
characteristic it shares with N. cydamineus. Although Joybell is some¬ 
times successful at shows, I feel that it ought to have been registered in 
Division 2. 

Perky (1970) and Ibis (1972) were both raised from Trousseau * N. 
cyc/am/neus and are much closer to the specie in form than Dove Wings 
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and Joybell. Perky has the strongest colouring of any 6 W-Y, whilst Ibis 
had cleaner but paler colouring. After being unavailable for some years, 
Perky is again in commerce. Though not a very vigorous plant and despite 
the time and care needed to whiten its perianth, Perky’s success at early 
shows fully justifies its place in my collection. Conversely, I bought Ibis 
after seeing Wilson Stewart’s superb winning flower in 1979, but my 
blooms have had a starry perianth and I have yet to grow a flower worth 
showing. 

Surfside (Oratorio * N. cyclamineus —1972) was also raised by Grant 
Mitsch and has similar form to Dove Wings. Although Surfside has been 
successful at major shows, its flower is large and heavy relative to the stem 
height and the petals are rather short and broad for Division 6. 

Out of Mavis Verry’s famous trio; Tracey, Trena and Tinkerbell 
(Assini * N. cyclamineus— 1971), only the latter has survived in my 
garden. Tinkerbell has produced some attractive, clean, moderately 
coloured blooms, which though unsuccessful at shows, have been good 
enough for me to feel justified in exhibiting them. I hope to try again with 
these famous New Zealand varieties shortly. 

Not withstanding the introduction of Phalarope (Titania x N. 
cyc/amineus) by Grant Mitsch last year, the absence of significant new 
cultivars since the early 1970’s is surprising. This class offers considerable 
scope for hybridizers both to refine form and colour using line breeding 
and to create late flowing cultivars. 

ALL WHITE 

The all whites are a weak class on the verge of major changes. 

Jenny (1943) has narrower, longer and more strongly reflexed petals 
than its siblings. A bicolour on opening, Jenny only becomes all white 
shortly before the flower dies. The least successful of the Coleman trio at 
shows, Jenny has been given a new lease of life by the recent creation of 
the single bloom class for all whites. Though likely to be displaced as a 
show flower in the near future, Jenny is for hybridizers, Cyril Coleman’s 
most important contribution to Division 6. As a parent Jenny usually 
passes on some of its cyclamineus character whilst producing seedlings 
with the colour of its mate. The existence within Division 6 of almost every 
colour combination available in daffodils is primarily due to Jenny. 

Titania (Trousseau * Jenny—J. L, Richardson 1958) opens white, but 
has a large flower on a tall stem and shows few of the characteristics of N. 
cyc/amineus, I feel that Titania ought to have been registered in Division 2. 

Of similar form to its siblings. Grant Mitsch’s Ocean Breeze (Trousseau 
* N. cyclamineus —1069) opens a pale bicolur but fades rapidly to all 
white. I have used Ocean Breeze several times in collection classes and 
regard it as a useful but not outstanding cultivar. 

Of similar form to Dove Wings, Grant Mitsch’s Cazique (1982) opens 
with a pale yellow corona which fades rapidly to ivory white, has lots of 
substance and is very smooth. Raised from a pink seedling crossed with N. 
cyclamineus, Cazique is the best 6 W-WI have seen and ought to make a 
big impact at shows when grown more widely. 

Brian Duncan’s Elrond, Elwing and Sextant were all raised from 
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Stainless * 6 W-P Foundling. These very beautiful pure white flowers of 
intermediate size and proportions have inherited the short expanding cup 
of their seed parent and have perianths of good form and substance which 
reflex very little. Readers who do not share my doubts about Division 6 
hybrids where few of the characteristics of the specie are evident, will want 
to evaluate these attractive mid-season flowering cultivars closely, in the 
expectation that they will do well at shows. 

WHITE PERIANTH: PINK CORONA 

Unless scientific tests are performed, it is difficult to be confident about 
the parentage of hybrid daffodils. The practice of basing registration on 
the raiser’s description of the appearance of a cultivar can, therefore, be 
regarded as a matter of common sense. My doubts, which are at their 
greatest with the 6 W-P’s centre on the practice of registering in Division 6 
hybrids where arguably only one characteristic of N. cyc/amineus is 
present. Often, the characteristic in question is a reflexing perianth. To 
me, the short broad petals of many 6 W-P’s look much closer to those seen 
on some cultivars in Division 9 than to the long narrow petals of N. 
cyc/am/neus. Particularly when combined with a short cup of Division 3 
character, the end result can be most attractive, but bears little likeness to 
the specie. For me, the case for including such flowers in Division 6 seems 
to rest primarily on the uneasy proposition that these creations of the 
hybridizer’s art have no better slot to occupy. This said, it is time to return 
to the flowers. 

Foundling (Irish Rose * Jenny—Carncairn 1969) has an outstanding 
exhibition record, particularly at mid and late season shows. Strong points 
include deep pink colour, intermediate size, good balance between the 
short cup and short reflexing petals, garden vigour and good seed setting. 
Despite the drooping poise for much of its life and reflexing petals, I remain 
unconvinced that the characteristics of N. cyclamineus are predominant 
in Foundling. 

Waif and Stray (Foundling * Lilac Charm—1983) have longer coronas 
than Foundling and look interesting to breed with. However, given the 
strength of the competition, I do not expect them to make much impact on 
the show bench. 

Of unknown parentage, Little Princess (Mrs. J. L. Richardson 1983) is 
a large flower with broad moderately reflexing petals on a short stem. Of 
Division 2 character, Little Princess has a very distinctive pink colouring 
which it passes on to its progeny, but is unlikely to succeed at shows. 

The most prolific breeder of 6 W-Ps to date is Brian Duncan. 

Lavender Lass and Lilac Charm [Roseworthy x (R562 * Rose 
Caprice)—1976 and 1973] cannot prove their descent from the specie, but 
certainly look like mainstream Division 6 hybrids. Both have pale lilac-pink 
colouring. Although Lavender Lass is slightly more robust in appearance, 
it is the delicate looking Lilac Charm which has been most successful at 
shows. Now that Lilac Charm can be bought on demand again, I expect it 
to re-establish some of the show bench form it demonstrated in the early 
1970’s. 
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I have not grown Delta Wings (Interim * Joy bell?—1977) but have 
noted considerable variation in height in the examples seen at shows. 
Nymphette (Roseworthy * ?—1978) has an attractive waisted cup, 
smooth texture, and flowers a little after Foundling. Unfortunately, 
Nymphette’s petals do not reflex very much and are not quite pure white. 
Though a little smaller, Nymphette often reminds me of what Joybell 
would look like if it had a pink cup. 

I have lost count of Brian Duncan’s more recent 6 W P seedlings, 
whether named or under number. These seedlings include almost every 
permutation of characteristics seen in Division 6. Thus coronas range 
from acorn cups through half-length narrow cylinders to trumpets, in 
colours from copper-orange through pink to lilac-pink. Likewise, perianths 
include those which do not reflex at all, through to petals which curl back 
like a lily. On the whole, these seedlings are of mainstream Division 6 
height and size. Apart from the obvious scope for line breeding in the 
longer term, this seedling explosion offers enormous promise for main¬ 
stream 6 W-P’s, intermediates and distinctive new cultivars which do not 
fit easily into the existing classification system. I have found it difficult to 
decide what to buy, if only for fear that even better flowers may be 
available shortly. This said, I like the deep pink half-length cylindrical cup 
of Diane [(Roseworthy * Rosedew) * Foundling—1983.] I also await with 
interest the introduction of Mary Lou (Lilac Charm * Lavender Lass- 
1984), a most distinctive cultivar in the something different category. 

I much regret not having seen Grant Mitsch’s Cotinga (1977) and 
Carib (1980), or any 6 W-P’s from Australia and New Zealand. 

OTHER COLOURS 

Though not yet in commerce, almost every colour combination known 
to the daffodil hybridizer exists within Division 6. Unfortunately, I have not 
yet seen either Grant Mitsch’s 6 Y-W’s or Ballydorn’s 6 W-O Dove of 
Peace (Buncrana x seedling—1980). Usually, despite a few promising 
seedlings that have been exhibited, multi-coloured rimmed varieties have 
still to make a significant impact in Division 6. 

CONCLUSION 

The Editor’s remit asked for four cultivars to be chosen to form the 
basis of an exhibitor’s collection. Those who rely mostly on past show 
results when choosing cultivars, will have no difficulty in deciding to buy 
Jetfire for early shows, Charity May and Dove Wings for mid-season 
shows and Foundling for later shows. As l like them better, I would 
substitute Willet for Charity May and Lilac Charm for Foundling. 

However, four cultivars does not now cover all the single blooms 
classes at the R.H.S. Show and is restrictive for collection classes. I would 
therefore add Perky to give distinctiveness to early season choices and 
Cazique because it has an outstanding future and would make it possible 
to enter the 6 W-W class. 
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5. Miniatures 

6. A Survey of Pink Daffodils 
7 Species and Wild Forms 


8. Classification and Color Coding 

9. Poeticus Daffodils in Present Day Gardens 

10. Landscaping with Daffodils 

11. Artistic Daffodil Designs 

12. Breeding Double Daffodils 

13. MitschHavens New Cultivars 

14. Today’s Seedlings—Tomorrow’s Daffodils 
(MitschHavens) 


Slide rental $7.50 per set to ADS members, $15.00, non-members. Confirm dates well in 
advance. Address all correspondence concerning slides to: 

Mrs. Kelly Shryoc, 2933 Owenwood Drive, Fort Worth, TX 76109 (Tel. 817-923-2513) 


Membership application forms. No charge. 
ITEMS FOR SALE 


Daffodil Pin (tie back, pin back, or ring back)......... ........... $8.00 

Handbook for Growing, Exhibiting, and Judging Daffodils, 1981.....3.50 

Daffodils to Show and Grow....... 4.00 

The Daffodil Handbook, 1966 ...Paper Cover 4.50 

Print out of Daffodil Data Bank...$ 15.00; with binder $20.00 

Dr. Throckmorton’s Stud Book.75.00 

Set of at least 15 numbers of Daffodil Journal (no choice).....7,50 

Single copies of Daffodil Journal.....2.00 


Journal Binders......12 00 

ADS Approved List of Miniatures, 1985 ... two 22-cent stamps each. 

Show Entry Cards - Large • 500 for $15.00; 1000 for $25.00 

Miniature - 500 for $13.00; 1000 for $18.00 

Daffodils in Ireland....$5 00 

RHS Yearbook. Daffodils, 1980-81, 1982-83,1983-84, 1984-85, 1985-86 . 5.00 

RHS Yearbook, Daffodils, 1986-87..... 6,00 

Older RHS Yearbooks on Daffodils, 1950, ’53, ’58, ’60.Write for prices. 


Make checks payable to American Daffodil Society, Inc, Prices include postage. 
Correspondence is invited concerning out-of-print publications on daffodils. Copies of these 
are sometimes available or names will be placed on want list. 

AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY, INC. 

Rt. 3, 2302 Byhalia Rd, Hernando, MS 38632 


(601) 368-6337 


















